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INTRODUCTION. 


HAVING  accompanied  the  Natural  Hidorian 
through  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  and 
adided  him  in  his  enquiries  into  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  quadrupedes — having  purfued  the  winged 
chorifters  in  their  fwift  paifage  through  the  air — • 
called  forth  the  fcaly  tribe  from  their  watry  element, 
and  viewed  with  a  microfcopic  eye  the  minuted:  infeds 
—we  fhali  now  lead  him  into  the  very  bofom  of  the 
earth,  and  there  explain  to  him  thofe  wonders,  which 
Nature  has  for  ever  hid  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
indolent  and  carelefs.  Though  the  great  Author  of  the 
univerfe  has  been  pleafed  to  cad  a  veil  over  many 
things,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  he  has  for 
that  reafon  forbid  our  enquiries  into  them.  That  veil 
is  not  always  impenetrable  :  from  whence  we  may 
infer,  that  there  is  implanted  in  our  nature  a  third 
after  knowledge ;  and,  as  we  are  furrounded  with 
objefts  of  admiration,  though  we  are  perfect  Grangers 
to  their  fird  principles  and  mod  fecret  caufes,  our 
gratitude  is  always  encrealed,  and  our  ideas  enlarged, 
in  proportion  to  the  difcovery  we  make  of  their 
dru&ure,  contrivance,  and  grandeur. 

It  is  to  the  Earth  we  are  indebted  for  the  conveyance 
of  thofe  particles  of  Water,  which  in  particular  places, 
by  collecting  themfelves  together,  form  fprings  and 
fountains.  Let  us  purfue  one  of  thefe  fprings,  infig- 
nidcant  as  it  fird  appears,  through  its  gradual  pro- 
greffion  and  encreafe.  It  is  at  did  nothing  more  than 
a  vein  of  water,  ilfuing  from  fome  hill  upon  a  bed  of 
fand  or  clay.  The  little  dones  that  are  difperfed 
around  it  are  not  fufficient  to  interrupt  its  current :  it 
turns  and  winds,  and  murmurs  as  it  rolls  along.  At 
lad  it  clears  its  way,  falls  in  a  torrent  down  upon  the 
plains,  and  dwells  by  being  united  with  fome  other 
iVreams.  It  hollows  the  ground  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
fall,  and  throws  up  the  earth  on  each  fide  of  it:  it 
infenfibly  forces  its  way  through  every  thing  that  ob- 
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ftruCls  its  paflage,  and  digs  a  bed  or  channel  for  itfelf. 
The  overflowings  of  the  adjacent  ponds,  the  fnow  that 
melts  and  trickles  down  the  hills,  and  the  additional 
fupplies  of  brooks  and  rills  that  fall  into  it,  fortify 
and  enrich  it.  Then  it  aftumes  a  name,  and  fleers  its 
courfe  along  the  fides  of  flowery  meads,  it  takes  a  tour 
round  the  hills,  and  graces,  as  it  turns  and  winds,  the 
fpacious  plains.  It  becomes  the  general  rendezvous  of 
aim  oft  all  kinds  of  living  creatures :  a  thoufand  little 
party-coloured  birds,  of  various  notes,  divert  them- 
felves  upon  its  fandy  banks,  fkim  over  its  furface,  and 
dip  their  wings  in  its  refrefhing  ftreams.  This  is  their 
favourite  place  all  day,  and,  when  the  approach  of 
night  compels  them  to  withdraw,  they  quit  it  with 
reluctance.  Then  the  wild  beafts  enjoy  it  in  their 
turn  ;  but,  at  break  of  day,  they  leave  the  plains  to 
man,  and  the  free  ufe  of  the  river  to  the  cattle.  The 
numerous  herds  forfake  their  paftures  twice  a  day  to 
pay  their  ufual  vifits  to  the  ftreams,  in  which  they 
quench  their  thirft,  or  feek  fome  cool  retreat.  The 
river,  in  fhort,  is  as  delightful  to  us  as  it  is  to  them  : 
for  the  moft  part,  we  rejeCt  the  hills  and  woods,  and 
fix  our  habitations  on  its  banks.  When  it  has  en¬ 
riched  the  fl  therm  an  with  a  profufion  of  its  ftores,  and 
refreshed  the  farmer’s  thirfty  plains  ;  when  it  has 
adorned  the  pompous  feats  of  the  nobility,  with  the  moft 
delightful  profpetfts,  and  made  the  country  every  where 
agreeable,  it  pays  a  vifit  to  thofe  large  towns  that 
are  indebted  to  its  friendly  ftreams  for  all  their  wealth 
and  commerce.  It  is  probable,  that  the  mighty  waters 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Volga  of  Europe ,  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger  of  Africa ,  the  Ganges  and  the  Euphrates  of  Afia, 
and  the  Amazons  river  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  of  America , 
owe  their  firft  i'ource  to  fome  fuch  trifling  fprings. 

As  we  have  conftned  ourfelves,  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
chapters  of  this  volume,  to  mineral  and  medicated 
waters,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  inform  the 
younger  part  of  our  readers,  in  what  manner  fprings 
receive  their  fupplies.  Hills  and  mountains  contri¬ 
bute  not  a  little  to  that  purpofe  :  At  the  bottoms  of 
fuch  mountains,  whofe  tops  are  for  ever  covered  with 
fnow,  (and  of  this  kind  are  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ) 
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we  find  springs,  for  the  molt  part,  which  begin  to 
flow  in  May,  but  run  no  longer  than  September ,  the 
caule  whereof  may  be  eafily  accounted  for.  As  foon 
as  the  fun  has  advanced  fo  near  to  one  of  the  tropics, 
as  to  oe  able  by  its  genial  rays  to  warm  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  the  fnow  which  covers  them  diffolves, 
infinuates  itfelf  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and 
finks  either  abfoiutely  down  to  the  bottom  of  thofe 
hills,  or  at  lead  into  their  bowels,  where  its  proo-refs 
being  obdrufted  by  beds  of  clay  or  fione,  it  gathers 
together  in  a  body,  and  there  forms  a  variety  of  foun¬ 
tains  ;  but  no  fooner  does  the  fun  deny  its  benign  in¬ 
fluence,  than  the  fountains  ceafe  to  flow.  However,  as 
there  are  many  fprings,  which  are  never  dry,  and 
which  are  far  aidant  from  any  hills  or  mountains,  let 
us  enquire  from  whence  thefe  receive  their  inexhaufti- 
b!e  fupply  of  water:  This  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
rains  that  fall,  which  infinuate  themfelves  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  an  univerfal  complaint, 
that  moles,  worms,  field-mice,  and  a  thoufand  other 
vermicelli,  or  little  infeeds,  are  very  pernicious  to  the 
earth  in  hot  feafons,  by  their  grubbing  it  up,  and  dig¬ 
ging  an  infinite  number  of  little  holes  in  it  of  various 
depths ;  but  the  injury  they  do  that  way  is  amply 
recompenfed  by  thofe  numberlefs  inlets,  which  they 
open  for  the  rain,  at  fuch  times  when  we  Hand  mod 
in  need  of  it :  and  thofe  crevices  or  chafms,  which 
gape,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  times 
ot  exceffive  droughts,  render  the  paffage  of  the  water 
to  the  inferior  layers  more  eafy  and  expeditious.  Thofe 
particles  of  water,  which  thus  fall  in  fhowers,  infinuate 
themfeives  with  eafe  through  beds  of  fand  and  porous 
eartn,  till  they  are  obiirudted  in  their  paffage  by  more, 
compad  beds  of  clay  or  done,  on  which  they  red,  and 
there  form  one  large  bafon  or  refervoir.  The  earth  is 
almod  every  where  full  of  thofe  veins  of  fand,  through 
which  the  water  is  perpetually  paffing;  and  fomeof 
thofe  veins,  having  undoubtedly  a  communication 
with  particular  rivers,  may  either  empty  their  own 
fuperfiuities  therein,  or  receive  a  fupply  in  dry  fea¬ 
fons.  It  is  probable,  that  many  of  thofe  fprings, 
which  do  not  vary  in  their  height  with  the  feafons, 
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may  receive  their  fupply  from  fome  fuch  fource.  That 
fpring  water  fhould  be  warmeft  in  the  fevered:  weather, 
feems  eafily  to  be  accounted  for  :  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  earth  abounds  .with  particles  of  a  fulphureous 
nature,  which  in  warm  weather  efcape  through  its 
pores,  and  exhale  in  vapours  ;  but  this  is  prevented, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  fo  hard,  as  to  form  one 
folic? ,  impenetrable  mafs.  The  fire,  thus  confined 
deep  in  its  bofom,  will  confequently  a£t  with  more 
force  on  every  thing  it  meets  with,  and  will  naturally 
give  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  the  water  that  pafies 
through  it. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  things,  which 
we  often  look  upon  with  indifference,  nay  fometimes 
confider  as  prejudicial,  are  frequently  of  the  greatefi: 
confequence  and  importance  to  us :  the  fea,  though 
the  faline  particles  it  contains  makes  its  waters  very 
naufeous,  is  in  reality  the  firft  fpring  which  ferves  to 
quench  our  third  ;  the  wind,  though  we  are  very  apt 
to  complain  of  it,  brings  us  our  vapours  from  the  fea  ; 
the  lofty  fummits  of  the  mountains,  though  confidered 
by  many  as  ufelefs,  help  to  fettle  and  condenfe  them  ; 
the  holes,  chafms,  and  crannies,  which  render  the 
earth  fo  hideous  and  deformed,  ferve  as  fo  many  con¬ 
duits  to  convey  the  waters  to  their  proper  ftations  ; 
and  the  beds  or  layers,  though  funk  fo  much  beneath 
our  fio-ht,  are  formed  to  retain  them. 

O  m 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  watry  e’e- 
ment,  and  take  a  flight  view  of  the  different  foils  and 
moulds,  which  the  Earth  produces.  In  thefe  we  fee 
ample  provifion  made  for  the  various  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables  they  nourifh  and  fupport.  Some  trees,  plants, 
and  grains,  dwindle  and  die  in  fome  foils,  but  thrive 
and  flourifh  in  others.  If  fome  delight  in  a  warm, 
fome  in  a  cold  foil,  others  do  belt  in  that  which  is  lax, 
fandy,  or  clayifh  ;  fome  in  a  moift,  others  in  dry 
places  ;  fill  we  find  provifion  enough  for  all  thefe 
purpofes.  Every  country  abounds  with  its  proper 
trees  and  plants,  and  every  vegetable  flourifhes  and  is 
gay  fomewhere  or  other  about  the  globe.  To  this 
convenience,  which  the  various  foils  of  the  earth  are  of 
to  vegetables,  we  may  add  their  great  ufe  and  benefit 
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to  innumerable  animals,  to  many  kinds  of  quadru- 
pedes,  fowls,  infects,  and  reptiles,  who  make  in  the 
earth  their  places  of  repofe  and  reft,  their  retreat  in 
winter,  their  fecurity  from  their  enemies,  and  their 
nefts  wherein  to  repofe  their  young  ;  fome  delighting 
in  a  lax  and  pervious  mould,  admitting  them  an  eafy 
paftage,  while  others  feek  a  more  firm  and  folid  earth, 
that  will  better  fecure  them  from  injuries  without.  In 
one  place  we  are  provided  with  chalks,  okers,  and 
boles,  of  all  forts,  for  medicinal  ufes,  and  of  all 
colours,  proper  for  drawing  the  outlines  or  Iketches  of 
any  defigns  we  propofe  to  accomplifh,  or  for  painting 
fuch  objedls  as  may  contribute  either  to  our  profit  or 
delight.  In  another,  we  have  various  kinds  of  marl, 
which  is  fo  juftly  admired  by  our  mafons  for  its  incom¬ 
parable  chalk,  and  more  particularly  by  our  farmers, 
who  look  upon  it  as  an  ineftimable  treafure.  In  feve- 
ral  parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  the  barren 
regions  of  the  north,  there  are  beds  or  ftrata  of  bitu¬ 
minous  earth  to  be  met  with,  commonly  called  either 
Sea  or  Scotch  Coal.  Thus  Nature  provides  fuel  for  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  whofe  climate  requires 
a  more  powerful  warmth  than  what  is  afforded  them 
from  the  benign  rays  of  the  fun,  and  thus  makes 
amends  for  the  want  of  thofe  blefiings,  which  are 
bellowed  on  more  fouthern  countries.  Expofed  to  the 
feverity  of  the  cold  northern  blafts,  they  Hand  more 
in  need  of  what  they  dig  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
than  of  what  we  find  on  its  furface.  There,  ftrangers 
to  the  delicacies  of  life,  they  are  contented  with  humble. 
necefiaries. 

Mankind,  in  order  to  live  with  decency  and  pleafure, 
niuft  be  fupplied  with  a  vaft  variety  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  :  for  this  purpofe  they  are  furnilhed  with  an 
infinite  number  of  Folfils,  which  are  intended  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  as  a  treafure  that  fhould  never  be  exhaufted. 
Thefe  are  carefully  lodged  in  fpacious  repofitories 
under  our  feet,  where  we  may  infallibly  find  them 
upon  all  emergencies.  Thefe  ufeful  materials  do  not  lie 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  nor  fo  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  it,  as  to  be  inacceftible ;  but  are  planted  at 
a  convenient  diftance  from  its  furface,  that  the  foil 
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may  produce  its  proper  fruits,  in  clue  feafon,  without 
interruption.  By  this  wife  direction  of  Nature,  our 
habitations  are  richly  furnilhed  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  and  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  produces  for  our 
fervice  a  kind  of  double  harved. 

From  thefe  confiderations  on  fcffils,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  thole  immenfe  beds  of  Stone,  which  lie 
buried  in  the  earth.  Had  all  thefe  vail  mades,  which 
lie  under  ground,  been  lodged  up  and  down  on  its 
fur  face,  we  fhould  have  been  much  embarraiied,  and 
had  but  little  room  left  for  the  ereftion  of  our  houfes  : 
had  they  proved  as  hard  in  the  quarry,  as  they  grow 
afterwards,  all  the  art  of  man  could  never  have  been 
able  to  dig  or  cut  them  ;  and  had  they  continued  in 
their  original  date  of  foftnefs,  when  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  our  houfes  would  have  never  been  fecure.  When 
the  defeendants  of  Noah  were  reduced  to  the  necefiity 
of  difperiing  into  didant  countries,  in  order  to  fee k 
out  commodious  fettlements  for  themfelves  and  their 
families,  they  found  every  place  over-run  with  woods, 
and  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  favage  beads. 
By  the  help  of  a  few  boughs,  and  the  Ikins  of  fuch 
beads  as  they  killed  in  the  chafe,  they  erected  at  fird 
a  few  hilts  or  tentsy  which  ferved  to  (heller  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  As  they  were  not  however, 
at  that  time,  always  fafe  and  fecure  from  the  attacks 
of  thofe  devouring  beads,  nor  from  the  mercilefs  in- 
fults  of  their  more  favage  fellow- creatures,  what  a 
peculiar  providence  was  it  for  them,  who  as  yet  lived 
in  a  redlefs  uneafy  date,  to  find  under  their  feet,  and 
at  a  moderate  didance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  matter,  that  was  foft  enough 
to  be  cut  and  fafliioned  according  to  their  jBeafure, 
and  yet  fo  folid  at  the  fame  time,  when  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  and  difpofed  in  a  proper  manner,  as  to 
fecure  them  not  only  from  the  mod  outrageous  dorms, 
but  from  the  infults  cf  their  private  enemies  ;  and,  at 
lad,  to  defend  whole  kingdoms  from  any  hodile  inva- 
fions !  By  this  means,  in  prccefs  of  time,  both  villages 
and  cities  arofe  out  of  the  earth,  and  men  attained  to 
the  art  of  lodging  and  cementing  the  mod  unwieldy 
dones  in  the  clofed  manner ;  of  building  for  themfelves 
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commodious  habitations,  impregnable  fortreftes,  and 
magnificent  palaces  for  the  reception  of  their  princes 
and  rulers  ;  and,  in  fine,  thofe  folemn  and  pompous 
temples,  in  which  all  the  families  then  on  earth  met 
together  at  ftated  times,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  worfhip  to  their  common  Parent,  to  vifit  one 
another  without  pride  or  refpe£t  of  perlons,  and  to 
lay  themfelves  under  the  moil  folemn  engagements,, 
inviolably  to  perform  all  thofe  good  offices  one  towards 
another,  on  which  the  welfare  of  an  amicable  fociety 
entirely  depends.  We  {hall  not  here  enter  into  any 
enquiries,  how  thefe  immenfe  ilones  are  formed,  fince 
that  matter  is  fully  explained  in  the  laft  chapter  of  this 
volume  ;  we  {hall  only  add,  that  befides  thefe  huge 
mafles,  which  the  earth  provides  us  for  building  our 
habitations,  there  are  others,  though  lefs  in  bulk,  of 
infinitely  more  value,  fuch  as  diamonds,  rubies,  car- 
buncles,  and  a  thoufand  other  precious  gems,  which 
adorn  the  infides  of  the  moil  fumptuous  palaces,  and 
grace  the  diadems  of  fovereigns. 

We  come  now  to  the  laft  point  of  confideration,  that 
of  Metals,  of  which  gold  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  that 
claims  our  attention.  The  preference,  which  we  give 
to  this  above  all  other  metals,  is  by  no  means  the 
cffeft  of  prepofieftion  or  caprice  s  the  fuperior  regard 
we  pay  to  it  is  grounded  on  its  intrinfic  and  inherent 
merit.  There  is  no  metal  fo  folid  and  compact,  fo 
weighty,  or  fo  capable  of  being  refined  to  fo  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  :  it  is,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
of  the  moil  beautiful  colour,  and  comes  neareft  to  the 
radiancy  of  fire  :  it  is  the  moil  duftile  and  obedient  to 
the  workman’s  hands  of  all  metals  whatever,  and 
never  foils  or  befmears  them,  as  others  will.  The 
leaft  particle  of  it  gives  an  additional  grace  to  every 
thing  it  touches,  and  has  one  other  excellent  quality, 
which  is  that  of  its  never  rufting,.  nor  will  it  lofe  any 
thing  of  its  weight  while  refining  in  the  fire.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  mankind  fhould 
unanimoufiy  agree  to  fix  upon  a  metal  of  fo  pure,  fo 
folid,  and  durable  a  nature,  in  order  to  pay  for  and 
procure  fuch  various  accommodations  as  they  indif- 
penfibly  wanted.  Before  the  difc  every  of  this  precious 
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ore,  trade  and  commerce  were  carried  on  by  way  of 
barter :  wine,  for  inftance,  was  exchanged  for  oil, 
corn  for  flax,  and  one  commodity  was  mutually  agreed 
to  be  accepted  for  another,  as  occafion  required.  This 
method,  however,  of  negociating  bufinefs,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  thoufand  inconveniencies  :  two  conti¬ 
guous  nations  or  provinces  might  pofiibly  be  over- 
charged  with  the  fame  commodity  ;  or,  fuppofing  the 
products  of  their  grounds  to  be  different,  yet  it  created 
abundance  of  trouble  to  make  a  juft  computation  of 
their  teal  and  intrinfic  worth,  infomuch  that  it  was  no 
eafy  master  to  aajuft  an  equivalent  in  the  wholefale 
trade,  though  practicable  in  the  retail  way;  and  men 
were  often  obliged,  with  reluctance,  to  difpenfe  with 
many  tnings,  for  want  of  fuch  accommodations,  as 
were  agreeable  to  thofe  who  were  pofteffed  of  them. 
Now,  gold  being  a  metal  of  a  pure,  dudile,  and  in¬ 
corrupt!  ble  nature,  was  confidered  by  them  as  the  moft 
agieeable  and  proper  fubftance,  of  which  to  make  a 
general  ftandard,  and  the  moft  commodious  equivalent 
that  could  pofiibly  be  given  in  exchange  for 'all  the 
accommodations  and  conveniences  of  life  whatever. 
As  this  radiant  ore  was  very  fcarce,  they  agreed,  with 
one  voice,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  fhould  be  deemed 
a  fufticient  compenfation  for  a  large  portion  of  any 
other  merchandize.  They  wifely  confidered,  how  great 
would  be  their  advantages,  to  be  enabled,  by  virtue 
of  a  fmall  portion  of  fuch  precious  metal,  (which  is 
little  or  no  incumbrance  to  a  traveller,  and  which  he 
can  eafily  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  thofe,  who  mmht 
other  wife  be  difpofed  to  opprefs  him)  to  take  a  tour  all 
round  the  habitable  world,  in  order  to  furnifh  them 
wiih  whatever  convemencies  they  might  want,  and  to 
defray  all  their  neceffary  expences,  without  the  leaft 
dependency,  incumbrance,  or  enquiry.  This  method 
of  tranfabhng  bufinefs  was  found  to  be  fo  expeditious 
and  convenient,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  practice 
became  univerfal.  There  was  one  little  inconvenience, 
indeed,  that  at  firft  attended  it  :  every  merchant  was 
obliged  to  carry  his  fcales  and  weights  in  his  pocket, 
m  order  to  know  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  gold  he 
received  ;  but  an  expedient  was  foon  found  out  to  fave 
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him  the  trouble,  by  making  little  thin  pieces  of  gold, 
which  afterwards  introduced  thofe  of  filver,  with  fome 
known  and  public  figure  impreffed  thereon,  by  the 
authority  of  government,  to  fettle  and  determine  their 
real  value,  that  he,  who  delivered  his  goods,  might 
be  well  allured,  that  he  received  fo  .much  gold’  or 
filver,  of  fuch  a  weight  and  ftandard,  in  return.  As 
gold,  however,  was  referved,  on  account  of  the  great 
fear  city  of  it,  to  difeharge  and  pay  off  large  fums, 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  they  had  recourfe  to  bafer 
and  more  common  metals  for  their  daily  difburfements 
and  their  retail  bufinefs. 

The  obedience  of  this  metal,  under  the  hands  of 
the  gold-beater  and  wire-drawer,  is  not  only  furprizing, 
but  a  perfect  prodigy  ;  and,  if  we  were  not  eye-wit- 
nefifes  of  it,  we  Ihould  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
think  it  practicable.  By  the  art  of  the  gold-beater,  a 
piece  of  this  metal,  of  only  an  inch  fquare,  and  not 
thicker  than  paper,  is  hammered  out  into  a  thoufand 
leaves,  each  of  four  inches  fquare.  The  following 
operation,  though  equally  common,  is  much  more 
furprizing.  A  gold  wire-drawer  takes  an  ingot  or 
bar  of  filver,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  two  feet  and  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  and  nine  twelfths  of 
an  inch  in  circumference.  Upon  this  he  fpreads  as 
many  leaves  of  beaten  gold  as  weigh,  in  the  whole, 
exadly  half  an  ounce.  He  then  drives  the  extremity 
of  this  cylinder  with  force  through  a  round  hole  that 
is  made  in  a  flee!  plate,  the  entrance  whereof  is  wider 
than  the  other  end,  which  is  called  the  eye.  After 
this  the  ingot  is  palled  through  feveral  holes  fucceflively 
that  are  one  finer  than  another.  Thus,  by  flow  de¬ 
grees,  it  is  reduced  to  the  thinnefs  of  a  reed,  a  coarfe 
thread,  and  at  laft,  after  having  pafled  through  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  and  forty  holes,  acquires  the 
minutenefs  of  the  fineft  hair.  The  moll  furprizing 
part,  however,  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  half  ounce 
of  leaf  gold,  which  firft  covered  the  ingot  of  filver, 
Ihould,  notwithstanding  its  former  degree  of  finenefs, 
grow  gradually  ftill  finer  and  finer  as  it  pafles  through, 
the  different  wire  holes,  and  cover  the '  furface  of  the 
filver  fo  very  exactly,  as  that  no  part  of  it  whatever 
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fhould  be  Teen  :  it  appears,  in  fhort,  one  entire  thread 
of  gold..  Thus  half  an  ounce  of  gold  may  be  made  to 
extend  itfelf  into  a  furface  of  above  fevcnty  three 
leagues  in  length.  Hence  we  may  plainly  perceive, 
that  the  internal  nature  of  this  metal,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  that  of  all  other  fubltances  whatfoever,  is 
beyond  human  comprehenlion. 

The  ufes  of  copper  and  tin,  for  domeftic  purpofes, 
are  well  known  to  every  one ;  and  there  is  not  a  metal 
that  can  be  mentioned,  but  what  has  fqme  ufeful  pro¬ 
perty  :  yet  that  very  metal,  which  to  all  outward 
appearance  is  the  meaneft  and  leak  polifhed,  which 
abounds  moll  with  allay,  is  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  hue, 
and  the  mok  liable  to  ruk — yet  that  very  metal,  iron , 
is  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  us  than  all  the 
Te*\*  .  ^  ^as  one  particular  quality,  which  alone  is 
Sufficient,  in  fame  meafure,  to  give  it  the  precedence 
to  all  others,  and  that  is,  it  is  more  hard  and  tenacious, 
winch  renders  it  every  way  qualified  for  the  molt  failing 
purpofes.  By  being  thus  able  to  refill  the  krongek 
efforts,  it  becomes  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  our 
houfes,  and  our  molt  faithful  trukee.  By  linking 
thus  infeparably  together  the  materials  of  which  our 
habitations  are  compofed,  it  fecures  our  perfons,  not 
only  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  from  the 
hands  of  mercilefs  and  violent  men.  To  this  metal 
we  are  indebted  for  the  greatell  part  of  our  utenfils, 
which  are  made  ufe  of,  not  only  in  navigation,  huf- 
bandry,  and  clock-work,  but  in  all  other  liberal  and 
mechanical  arts.  Gold  and  filver,  had  we  not  iron 
implements  to  work  and  fit  them  for  our  feveral  pur¬ 
pofes,  would  be  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs.  We  are 
fo  much  indebted  to  this  particular  metal,  that  our 
daily  provifions  could  not  be  commodioufly  dreffed, 
nor  fhould  we  well  know  how  to  divide  them  for  eat- 
ing,  without  it.  To  fum  up  its  fuperior  excellency  in 
a  lew  words :  all  other  metals,  indeed,  are  ufeful ; 
but  this  is  abfolutely  necelfary,  and  we  can  make  no 
tolerable  ihift  without  it. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations  we  may  conclude,  that 
we  can  neither  look  round  about  us,  move  one  kep 
upon  the  earth,  or  dig  under  our  feet,  without  meet¬ 
ing 
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ing  with  a  profufton  of  thofe  treafures,  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  provided  either  for  our  convenience  or  de¬ 
light.  The  furvey  of  Nature,  therefore,  when  rightly 
purfued,  is  a  kind  of  popular  theology,  where  all 
human  kind,  even  the  illiterate,  may  learn  thofe 
truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  a  concern  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  After  this  general  furvey,  let  us 
accompany  the  Natural  Hiftorian  into  the  ftore- 
houfes  of  Nature,  and  there  open  to  his  view  their 
minuted:  contents. 
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C  K  A  P.  I. 

Of  Medicated  Mineral  Waters. 

AMONG  Medicated  Mineral  Waters  Tome  are 
cold,  and  others  hot  ;  the  former  are  called  by 
phyiicians  ACIDUL^E,  that  is,  a  little  par¬ 
taking  of  acid,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  a  fubacid  or 
vinous  talte,  efpecially  when  taken  immediately  from 
the  fpring.  The  hot  fprings  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  owing  to  fubterranean  fires  ;  becaufe  near  thofe 
places  where  there  are  vulcanoes  they  are  mod;  frequent ; 
but  others  think  they  arife  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
different  particles  of  which  they  partake  as  they  pafs 
through  different  ffrata  of  the  earth ;  as  for  inftance,v 
Iron  and  Sulphur.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  their  virtues 
are  not  owing  merely  to  the  heat  or  cold,  but  to  the 
principles  of  w'hich  they  are  compofed  ;  for  which 
reaion  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  treat  of  them  as 
fuch,  but  to  take  notice  of  their  contents,  to  which 
their  properties  are  owing.  We  lhall  therefore  divide 
them  only  into  four  Chiles  :  i.  Mineral  Waters  con¬ 
taining  earthy  Particles.  2.  Waters  impregnated  with 
Salts.  3.  Sulphureous  Waters.  And,  p.  Waters  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Metals. 
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1.  There  are  mineral  Waters,  which  have  imbibed 
earthy  particles  that  have  the  properties  of  Soap,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Soapy  Water  of  Plombiers  in  France , 
which  at  the  fpring  head  is  warm,  and  taftes  a  little 
fat  or  foapy,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  roughnefs.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  run  through  a  ftrata  of  Fuller’s  earth  : 
it  is  prefcribed  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  proceeding 
from  acidities,  as  well  as  in  fpitting  of  blood,  exceflive 
bleedings,  a  confumption  of  the  lungs,  and  many 
other  diforders,  for  which  they  are  either  drank  or 
ufed  as  a  bath.  A  large  quantity  is  to  be  drank  in  a 
morning  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  and  fome  make  ufe 
of  it  for  common  drink. 

2.  W aters  that  have  imbibed  Rock  Salt  are  not  very 
uncommon,  but  they  are  not  as  fome  imagine  of  the 
fame  nature  as  thofe  in  which  common  Salt  is  diffolved ; 
becaufe  this  latter  is  not  a  fimple  fubftance,  but  con¬ 
tains  a  mixture  of  Rock  Salt  and  fixed  Alcalious  Salt, 
imbibed  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  ;  and  that  which  is 
made  with  Sea  Water  partakes  of  a  Volatile  Urinous 
Salt,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  putrefaction  of  fifh, 
fea  plants,  and  other  marine  fubftances,  together  with 
Bitumen  and  various  Minerals. 

It  is  but  lately  that  Sea  Water  has  been  thought  of  any 
internal  ufe  in  medicine,  or  at  lead:  its  properties  have 
lain  dormant  for  a  great  number  of  years,  except  for 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  for  which  it  has  been  ordered  as  a 
bath  ;  it  has  been  recommended  in  all  diforders  of 
that  kind,  from  the  itch  to  the  leprofy,  as  well  as  pains 
in  the  limbs  ;  and  fome  have  thought,  and  ftill  think, 
that  it  is  a  fpecific  againft  the  bite  of  a  mad  Dog. 
It  is  now  prefcribed  inwardly  in  all  obftru&ions  of  the 
glands,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  difeafes 
arifing  therefrom,  for  which  it  is  both  drank  and  ufed 
as  a  bath.  It  is  alfo  good  againft  obftru&ions  of  the 
kidneys,  when  there  is  no  inflammation,  or  the  ftone  is 
not  too  large  to  pafs ;  and  likewife  againft  recent  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  liver,  and  confequently  the  yellow 
jaundice,  when  given  with  medicines  proper  for  that 
difeafe.  A  perfon  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  drink 
half  a  pint  every  morning,  and  an  adult  a  pint. 
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The  Waters  of  mineral  fprings,  impregnated  with; 
Sal  Gem,  when  given  inwardly,  open  the  body  and 
promote  urine  ;  befides  which  they  are  drying,  bind¬ 
ing,  and  difcutient,,  whence  they  are  good  in  cachexies,, 
and  the  drcpfy. 

.Thofe  Waters  are  laid  to  be  nitrous,  which  abound 
with  a  Salt  like  the  Natrum  of  the  ancients,  which 
fome  have  miftaken  for  Saltpetre  ;  whereas  it  is  a  kind 
of  Alcalious  Salt.  Thole  fprings  that  abound  with 
it,  are  good  for  difTolving  thick  clammy  humours,  for 
opening  obftm&ions  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  in  a  de¬ 
cayed  appetite.  When  ufed  as  a  bath,  they  help  to  re¬ 
solve  fwellings  and  obilrudions  of  the  nerves. 

3.  There  are  many  mineral  Waters  that  partake  of 
Sulphur,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  fmell,  as> 
alfo  by  the  fediment  that  is  left  after  it  has  been 
evaporated  over  the  fire.  Thefe  are  commended  in 
diforders  of  the  bread,  and  foulneffes  of  the  fkin, 
whether  drank,  or  ufed  in  a  bath  ;  as  alfo  in  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  contractions  of  the  tendons,  the  rickets^.  ' 
and  fome  kinds  of  palfies. 

Our  Bath  Waters  are  thought  chiefly  to  partake  of 
Sulphur,  mixed  with  an  exalted  Vitriolic  Steel.  They 
are  good  in  all  weaknefles  and  decays  of  the  conflitu- 
tion,  as  well  as  for  a  debauched  flomach.  They  like- 
wife  diffolve  vifcid  and  faline  particles  in  the  blood 
and  humours,  and  fweeten  the  fluids  in  general.. 
Hence  they  are  good  in  dropfies  and  confumptions  be¬ 
fore  they  are  too  far  gone  ;  as  alfo  in  catarrhs,  cache¬ 
xies,  jaundice,  fcurvy,  fcorbutic  rheumatifms,  afthmas,. 
and  all  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  as  well  as  old  pains  and 
achs  ;  nor  are  they  lefs  eifedual  in  many  womens 
diforders. 

4.  Thefe  in  general  partake  of  Iron  or  Steel,  though 
there  may  be  poffibly  fome  of  other  kinds  which  have 
not  been  taken  notice  of  by  naturalifts.  There  are 
many  of  thefe  in  Hungary ,  Germany ,  France ,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  the  Pyrmont  and  Spa  Waters 
are  the  moll  famous  we  have  from  abroad ;  and  in 
England  we  have  the  7  'unbridge ,  Scarborough ,  Hampftcad , 
and  Ijlington .  Thefe  in  general  diffolve  grofs  humours, 
fweeten  thofe  that  are  fait  and  acid,  and  open  obftruc- 
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tions.  They  are  accounted  good  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
head,  whether  they  arife  from  the  confent  with  the  do- 
mach,  or  not ;  they  are  alfo  good  in  many  difeafes  of 
the  bread,  particularly  diortnefs  of  breath*  coughs* 
and  fpitting  of  blood.  In  fhort,  they  are  efficacious 
againd  all  thofe  didempers  wherein  Iron  or  Steel  is  of 
anyufe;  and  they  mud  be  much  better,  becaufe  the 
particles  of  the  metal  are  become  fo  volatile  that  they* 
do  not  change  the  colour  of  the  water;  but  then  they* 
are  apt  to  fly  off  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the 
air  for  a  few  days.  Befldes,  as  it  is  neceflary  to.  drink  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  thefe  waters,  the  folution  of 
grofs  thick  humours  is  much  better  performed  hereby, 
than  by  adminidring  the  metal  in  any  other  form. 


CHAP.  II. 


O/'Mineral  Waters  peculiar  to  England. 

A  V  I  N  G  taken  a  general  furvey  of  medica- 


jPjL  ted  Mineral  "Waters  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
we  ffiall  in  this  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  only,  which 
are  peculiar  to  England :  We  iliall  relate  the  chemical 
trials,  which  have  been  made  to  find  out  their  virtues, 
and  the  good  efie&s  which  they  have  been  experienced 
to  produce  in  the  condi tution. 

It  is  ufual  to  give  an  account  of  their  contents,  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  water ;  but  this  is  not  diffident 
in  all  cafes,  becaufe  there  is  often  a  volatility,  when 
jud  taken  from  the  fpring,  wherein  the  principal 
drength  of  the  water  refides,  and  which  is  lod  if  not 
immediately  drank.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  contents  will  not  always  afcertain  the  virtues 
of  the  waters.  However,  in  recounting  the  effieds  and 
properties  of  thefe  waters,  all  the  circumdances  will 
be  taken  notice  of,  that  may  tend  to  give  an  indght 
into  their  operations;  and  that  each  fpring  maybe 
more  readily  found,  I  ffiall  place  the  counties  in  which 
they  arife  in  an  alphabetical  order. 
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Berkshire.  In  this  county  we  meet  with  but  two 
Mineral  waters,  one  at  Sunning-bill  in  Windfor-Foreft , 
which  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  Tunbridge  waters ;  and 
the  other  at  Comner ,  or  Cumner ,  three  miles  weft  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  This  laft  water  is  always  of  a  whitifh  colour,  efpe- 
ciallyin  the  fummer  time  when  the  well  is  low;  thereafon 
of  which  appearance  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  its  proceed¬ 
ing  from  lime-ftone.  Oil  of  Tartar  being  dropt  therein, 
caufes  it  to  let  fall  a  white  fediment ;  and  Spirit  of 
Hartfhorn  turns  it  to  a  pearl-colour  ;  but  with  the 
Solution  of  Silver  it  turns  to  a  purplifti  pearl-colour, 
and  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  green.  A  gallon  of  this 
water  will  yield  296  grains  of  fediment,  whereof  76 
grains  are  lime-ftone,  and  the  remainder  a  calcarious 
nitre.  The  fediment  is  dark  brown,  with  a  faltilh  and 
very  bitter  tafte  ;  will  ferment  with  Vinegar,  as  well 
as  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  will  turn  green  immediately 
with  Syrup  of  Violets.  The  fait  itfelf  is  of  a  yellowifh 
brown,  and  has  a  faltilh,  naufeous,  bitter  tafte.  It  is 
a  kind  of  calcarious  nitre,  but  inclines  more  to  an  al- 
cali  than  moft  others  of  this  clafs.  A  quart  of  it  will 
purge  a  robuft  country  fellow. 

Cornwall.  The  mineral  fprings  in  this  county 
have  never  been  taken  notice  of  till  very  lately,  and 
that  by  Mr.  Bor  lace,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall.  Ma- 
dern  Well  is  only  a  fpring  of  pure  water,  which  rifes 
in  the  parifh  of  Madern ,  four  miles  weft  of  Penzance* 
However,  it  is  reforted  to  by  many  people  that  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  pains,  aches,  and  ftiffnefs  of  the  limbs  ; 
and  it  has  done  many  cures,  which  may  be  only 
owing  to  the  coldnefs  and  purity  of  the  fpring.  Euny 
Well ,  once  fo  famous,  ftill  preferves  its  reputation 
for  drying  up  humours,  and  healing  wounds  and  fores. 
However,  as  this  has  no  evident  mineral  impregnation, 
thefe  elfeCts  may  be  owing  merely  to  the  coldnefs  of 
the  water,  which  braces  up  the  nerves  and  mufcles, 
and  ftrengthens  the  glands.  Here  is  another  well 
of  this  fort,  called  the  Holy  Well,  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-weft  of  St.  CutbberPs 
church,  in  a  cave  that  lies  in  a  fmall  fandy  bay.  In 
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this  cave,  there  are  hones  like  ificles,  that  hang  from 
the  roof,  and  the  floor  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  the 
fame  fubftance.  This  water  will  not  change  the  colour 
of  green  tea,  nor  curdle  milk  ;  from  whence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  that  it  has  neither  alum  nor  fteel  in  its  compo- 
fltion.  When  this  water  is  evaporated,  it  will  depoflt 
a  fmall  fediment,  of  the  fame  colour  and  fubftance 
with  the  incruftations  :  it  will  neither  melt  nor  flame, 
nor  has  it  any  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  and  yet  is  in 
great  ufe  for  fluxes  and  diforders  of  the  bowels. 

The  moft  remarkable  Chalybeate  Spring  in  Corn¬ 
wall  rifes  in  the  tenement  of  Colurian,  in  the  pariih 
of  Ludg'van.  The  bed  through  which  this  water  runs 
is  full  of  an  ochreous,  iron  mineral,  from  which  its 
tafte  and  fmell  proceeds.  It  turns  to  a  deep  reddifh 
purple  with  Galls,  and  with  Oak-leaves  it  becomes  of 
a  bluifh  black,  but  has  a  purplifn  caft.  When  a 
thimbleful  of  Oil  of  Tartar  was  dropped  into  this 
water,  it  fell  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs, 
which  held  about  half  a  pint  :  but  it  precipitated  no 
fediment,  nor  made  any  change  in  the  water  ;  only 
the  colour  was  more  inclinable  to  that  of  a  bright  oker, 
but  was  fcarcely  difcernable.  It  will  not  turn  fliver 
black,  and  therefore  it  is  concluded  there  is  no  fulphur 
in  it ;  but  in  the  morning,  before  the  water  is  ftirred, 
there  is  a  film  on  the  furface  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  fhooting  to  and  fro,  which  occafions 
fome  to  think,  there  is  a  naptha  in  the  water.  It  will 
mix  with  milk,  and  lathers  readily  with  foap  ;  and 
after  it  has  flood  24  hours  in  the  open  air,  it  under¬ 
goes  no  alteration  from  Galls,  which  is  owing  to  the 
flying  off  of  the  volatile  fpirit.  The  virtues  of  this 
water  are  very  great ;  for  perfons  have  been  cured 
of  the  King’s  Evil,  by  drinking  it,  and  wafhing 
the  parts  affe&ed,  whom  Mr.  Bor  lace  knew ;  and  he 
heard  of  many  others  that  were  cured  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  is  very  diuretick,  promotes  perfpiration, 
opens  obftru&ions  of  the  bowels,  and  reftores  a  loft 
appetite.  It  alfo  cures  fores  of  every  kind,  and  is  a 
very  good  eye-water. 

Cumberland.  At  Stanger  in  this  county,  two 
miles  fouth  of  Cocker  mouth,  and  three  weft  of  Kefwick , 

there 
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there  is  a  fpring  of  clear  faltifh  water,  with  the  take 
and  fmell  of  iron  ;  it  turns  white  with  Spirit  of  Hartf- 
horn,  and  lets  fall  a  great  fediment  with  Oil  of  Tar¬ 
tar :  a  gallon  of  this  water  will  yield  1170  grains  of 
fediment,  whereof  10S0  are  fea-falt,  and"  the  reft 
lime-fione.  It  is  white,  hot  on  the  tongue,  and 
grows  very  moift  in  a  damp  air.  There  is  a  little 
mixture  of  nitre  with  the  fea-falt,  hut  this  laft  predo¬ 
minates,  and  is  joined  to  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron.  Four  or  five  pints  will  purge  upwards  and 
downwards  ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  furfeits, 
pains  in  the  ftomach  and  bread,  the  green-ficknefs, 
fcurvy,  fores,  and  breaking  out  of  the  fkin. 

Derbyshire.  Buxton  Well  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
a  dirty  village  of  the  fame  name,  and  there  is  a  large 
commodious  houfe,  to  which  much  good  company 
refort  in  the  lummer  time.  The  water  is  neither  fo 
hot  as  that  of  Bath,  nor  fo  cold  as  that  of  BriftoL  It 
has  a  fweet,  pleafant  take,  and  a  gallon  will  yield 
about  20  grains  of  a  fediment,  which  confifts  chiefly 
of  lime-ftone,  fea-falt,  and  a  little  calcarious  nitre. 
It  depofites  a  white  fediment  with  Oil  of  Tartar;  but 
it  will  not  turn  hlver  black,  nor  does  it  difcover  any 
figns  of  lulphur.  It  will  not  ferment  with  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  nor  turn  green  with  Galls,  till  they  have 
foaked  four  days  therein.  It  is  a  temperate  bath,  and 
a  very  light  water.  It  is  of  a  relaxing,  diluting, 
fweetening  and  attenuating  nature,  and  will  open  ob- 
firuCtions  of  the  fmalleft  veflbls.  Iu  is  good  in  con- 
fumptions,  for  hot  fcorbutick  humours,  and  all 
fluxions  and  bleedings,  as  well  as  in  hypocondriacal 
and  hyflerical  cales.  It  is  of  great  life  in  the  regular 
gout,  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutick  pains,  in  vomiting 
of  blood,  and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes.  It  is  good  in 
internal  inflammations,  confumptions,  the  diabetes, 
and  a  bloody  urine  ;  as  alfo  in  a  bilious  cholick, 
want  of  appetite,  and  in  cold  Aomachs  from  hard 
drinidng.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  contractions, 
cramps,  convulfions,  St.  Anthony' s  fire,  and  all  break¬ 
ings  out  of  the  fkin. 

Matlock  Bath  is  alfo  in  Derby  fire,  near  Warkfworth% 
and  ten  miles  north  by  welt  0 (Derby.  The  village  is 
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feated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river  Derwent,  is  a  very 
beautiful  place,  and  is  frequented  by  very  polite  com¬ 
pany.  The  water  of  the  bath  is  not  fo  hot  as  that  of 
Briftol,  and  it  curdles  with  foap.  It  depofites  a  \vhite 
fediment  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  the  fame  experi¬ 
ments  give  the  fame  appearances  as  in  Buxton  water. 
A  gallon  of  water  yields  40  grains  of  fediment,  whereof 
13  are  fait,  confiding  of  nitre  and  fea-falt ;  and  the 
remainder  is  a  rough,  white  alealine  earth.  The 
virtues  of  thefe  waters  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
Buxton  and  Briftol,  ufed  either  internally  or  externally, 
Both  drinking  and  bathing  are  generally  thought 
good  for  the  cancer  and  the  king’s  evil.  Bathing 
is  proper  for  rheumatifms,  fcurvy,  and  defedations  of 
the  Mn.  It  is  alfo  ufed  fuccefsfully  in  all  forts  of 
bleedings,  as  well  as  hedlick  fevers  and  inward  ulcers, 
with  a  milk  diet.  It  alfo  cures  the  diabetes,  and  the 
bilious  cholick. 

Weft  wood  is  another  village  in  this  county,  near 
?T anderftey ,  where  there  is  a  fpring,  which  feems  to  be 
a  folution  of  the  pyrites,  that  generally  attends  pit- 
coal.  It  turns  blue  with  Galls,  and  the  fait  feparated 
from  the  earthy  part  of  the  fediment  will  fhoot  into 
beautiful  cryftals  of  vitriol,  without  any  other  fait. 
The  water  will  cure  Itubborn  ulcers,  and  particularly 
healed  one  in  a  maid  fervant  that  was  very  frightful  : 
it  was  walked  twice  a  day  with  this  water,  and  was 
cured  in  three  months. 

Dorsetshire  has  only  one  mineral  water  hitherto 
taken  notice  of,  and  this  is  at  Nottinton ,  a  village  near 
Weymouth .  The  water  has  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell, 
with  a  flavour  refembling  that  of  boiled  eggs,  and  the 
colour  in  a  tin  veflel  is  blue.  At  the  fountain  head  a 
fhilling  put  into  this  water,  becomes  of  a  gold  colour 
in  two  or  three  minutes ;  and  from  various  experiments 
it  appears  to  be  impregnated  with  fulphur  and  natron. 
It  is  remarkable  for  curing  foulneffes  of  the  Ikin,  by 
internal  ufe. 

Durham.  Hartlepool  is  a  market-town  in  this 
Biihoprick,  15  miles  fouth-vvell  of  Durham .  The 
water  found  here  is  a  chalybeate,  though  as  it  rifes  it 
difcovers  a  little  heel  and  fulphur,  which  foon  flies  off 

after 
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after  it  is  taken  up.  It  lets  fall  a  white  fediment  with 
Salt  of  Tartar,  becomes  whitifh  with  Spirit  of  Hartf- 
horn,  and  turns  of  a  pink-colour  with  Galls ;  but 
green  with  Syrup  of  Violets.  A  gallon  yields  120 
grains  of  iediment,  whereof  two  parts  are  nitre,  one 
fea-falt,  and  the  reft  lime-ftone.  The  water  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  antifcorbutick,  and  cures  habitual  cholicks. 
It  is  good  in  pains  of  the  ftomach,  in  indigeftion,  in 
the  gravel,  in  women’s  obftrudlions,  in  hypocondriack 
melancholy,  in  the  cachexy,  in  weakneffes  of  the 
back,  hedtical  heats,  and  recent  ulcers. 

Essex.  Here  are  feveral  mineral  waters  in  this 
county,  of  which  one  is  at  XJpminfter ,  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Burntnvood ,  and  eight  eaft  of  Barking.  The 
water  is  bitter,  and  will  curdle  with  Oil  of  Tartar, 
but  more  ftrongly  with  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn,  and  will 
not  lather  with  Soap.  A  folution  of  Alum  caules  it 
to  let  fall  a  large  grumous  fediment,  and  the  folution 
of  Copperas  changes  it  to  a  dark  dun  colour.  It  appears 
to  be  a  fulphureous  water,  of  a  confiderable  ftrength, 
and  a  gallon  will  yield  332  grains  of  fediment,  which 
L  of  a  naufeous  bitter  take.  It  is  chiefly  a  calcarious 
nitre,  mixed  with  a  little  natron  and  fea-falt.  The 
water  is  purgative  and  diuretick,  abforbs  acidities, 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  checks  vomiting. 

Witham  water,  when  frefh,  is  perfe&ly  clear,  and 
has  a  very  ftrong  chalybeate  fmell  and  take.  It  has 
a  remarkable  frelhnefs  when  juft  taken  from  the  fprin?, 
which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the  tafte  and  ftomach"; 
but,  after  it  has  food  awhile,  it  lofes  that  quality, 
and  depofits  a  brownilh  fediment.  A  gallon,  by  eva¬ 
poration,  will  yield  30  grains  of  fediment,  which  will 
grow  damp  in  a  moift  air.  However,  this  water  is  of 
no  ufe,  unlefs  it  be  drank  immediately  at  the  fprin°-, 
and  then  it  is  diuretick,  and  is  good  in  heftick  fevers, 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  want  of 
appetite.  Witham  is  a  market-town,  which  lies  in 
the  road  between  Chelmsford  and  Colchefer . 

.  tilbury  is  a  village,  feated  over-againft  Gra-vefend 
111  Kent ;  the  water  here  is  fomewhat  of  a  ftraw-colour, 
and  has  a  foft  fmooch  tafte.  With  Oil  of  Tartar,  it 
will  caufe  no  immediate  precipitation,  though  it  will 
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curdle  with  Soap,  but  not  with  Milk.  A  gallon  will 
yield  180  grains  of  fediment,  of  a  yellowifh  brown 
colour,  with  a  (harp  take,  like  that  of  a  fixed  alcali. 
A  quart  of  this  is  a  middling  dofe  ;  it  generally  pafles 
off  by  urine  and  perforation.  It  warms  the  blood, 
is  good  in  lowneis  of  fpirits,  and  is  a  fpecifick  in 
loofeneffes.  It  a!fo  cures  almoft  all  fluxes  of  blood, 
and  is  particularly  good  in  an  acidity  of  the  ftomach, 
and  for  fome  kinds  of  fcurvies. 

Flintshire  is  in  North  Wales ,  and  Caergile ,  in 
this  county,  is  about  feven  or  eight  miles  fouth  by 
weft  of  Chefier.  The  water  found  here  is  as  clear  as 
cryllal,  and  yet  it  will  turn  whitifh  with  Oil  of  Tartar  ; 
it  alio  turns  green  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  and  red 
with  Logwood.  A  gallon  will  yield  220  grains  of 
fediment,  of  which  66  are  earth,  and  154  are  fea-falt 
and  lime-ftone.  It  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 
calcarious  nitre  and  fea-falt,  and,  if  drank  to  a  quart 
or  two,  will  purge  pretty  well.  It  has  cured  a  woman 
that  had  a  loathfome  fcurf  all  over  her  body,  by  drink¬ 
ing  three  pints  of  this  water  in  a  day.  Likewife  feveral 
children  afflicted  with  fcorbutick  diforders,  and  the 
leprofy  have  been  cured  by  drinking  and  wafhing. 

Gloucestershire  has  but  one  remarkable  water, 
which  is  at  Cheltenham ,  a  town  which  lies  in  the  road 
from  Gloucefter  to  Warwick.  It  was  not  much  taken 
notice  of  before  the  year  1740,  and  then  it  was  faid  to 
be  the  beft  purging  water  in  England ;  but  it  begins 
now  to  be  neglefied.  It  is  limpid,  a  little  brackiih, 
and  naufeoufly  bitter.  It  will  curdle  with  Soap,  and 
lets  fall  a  white,  grumous  fediment  with  the  folution 
of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 
It  will  ferment  with  Oil  of  V  itriol.  Spirit  of  Salt,  and 
Vinegar:  beef  and  mutton  boiled  therein  will  become 
of  a  pale  red,  and  it  turns  a  deep  green  with  Syrup  of 
Violets.  A  gallon  will  yield  688  grains  of  fediment, 
which  contains  a  little  impalpable  earth,  mixed  with 
a  little  fait,  which  is  chiefly  calcarious,  and  has  a 
naufeous  bitter  tafte.  The  dofe  is  from  one  pint  to 
three  or  four,  nor  is  it  ever  attended  with  gripes,  but 
creates  a  keen  appetite.  It  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs 
in  the  gravel,  and  will  cure  old  fcorbutick  humours. 
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St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  ftrumous  inflammations  of  the 
eyes. 

Glamorganshire  is  in  North  Wales,  and  at 
BwanJ'ey,  a  fea-port  town,  there  is  a  fpring  that  has 
an  acid  fliptick  take  like  alum,  though  the  predomi¬ 
nant  fait  is  a  martial  vitriol.  It  turns  blue  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  will  not  curdle  with  Milk.  A  gallon  of  this 
water  yields  40  grains  of  fediment,  of  a  highly  acid, 
Riptick,  vitriolick  take,  and  a  light  brown  colour, 
which  will  ferment  with  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn  and  Oil  of 
Tartar.  It  is  good  in  loofenefles,  and  will  flop  the 
bleeding  of  external  wounds. 

Hertfordshire  has  two  medicinal  Springs,  at 
Barnet  and  Northall.  The  firft  is  called  Eajl  Barnet , 
and  is  fituated  two  miles  fouth-eafl  of  High  Barnet . 
Northall  lies  three  miles  north  of  High  Barnet,  and 
receives  its  name  from  Northa-vj,  which  is  the  fame  as 
North-grove,  there  having  been  a  wood  here  belonging 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Alban .  Both  the  waters  feem 
to  be  of  the  fame  nature;  that  at  Northall  is  a  little 
brackifh  and  bitterifh  in  the  throat  ;  but  is  not  fo 
naufeous  as  that  at  Epfom .  Barnet  water  is  bitterer 
than  the  former,  but  they  will  both  curdle  with  Soap, 
and  let  fall  a  grumous  fediment  with  Oil  of  Tartar. 
With  a  folution  of  Alum  they  will  let  fall  white  grumes, 
which  experiment  fiiows  they  are  not  aluminous;  but 
with  Galls  they  turn  of  a  wheyifh  colour,  and  with 
Logwood  or  a  deep  red.  A  gallon  of  Northall  water 
will  yield  four  drams  and  twelve  grains  of  very  white 
fediment  ;  and  a  gallon  of  that  at  Barnet,  20  grains 
of  a  brackifh,  bitter  fediment.  From  other  experiments 
it  appears,  that  both  thefe  waters  contain  calcarious 
nitre,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  fea-falt,  and  a  little  lime- 
fone.  They  have  both  a  purging  quality  ;  but  they 
are  not  half  fo  flrong  as  that  at  Epfom. 

Kent  has  a  remarkable  mineral  Water,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Hunbridge  Wells ,  which  is  34 
miles  fouth-eafl;  of  London.  In  a  warm  fcafon  a  gas  of 
vitriol  may  be  perfectly  diftinguifhed  in  this  water  ; 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  impregnated  with 
volatile  and  fpirituous  exhalations.  It  turns  of  a 
blackiih  purple  colour  at  the  fountain-head  with  Galls, 

3  Oak- 
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Oakleaves,  and  Green  Tea;  but  if  a  few  drops  of 
Spirit  of  Vitriol  be  added  thereto,  it  will  become  clear 
again.  In  a  rainy  feafon  in  January,  a  gallon  will 
yield  nine  grains  of  fediment ;  but  in  Augujl  no  more 
than  fix  grains.  It  is  a  light,  and  comparative  pure 
chalybeate,  and  its  virtues  are  moll  powerful  at  the 
fountain-head.  It  caufes  a  blackifh  perfpiration,  which 
in  time  will  change  the  linen  of  the  drinkers  to  the 
fame  colour.  It  purges  molt  by  fool  and  urine;  but  if 
the  ftomach  be  foul,  by  vomit.  In  general,  it  is  an 
effedlual  remedy  in  obftru&ions  of  the  glands  of  the 
mefentery,  as  well  as  in  recent  dropfes,  as  alfo  in 
phlegmatick  patients,  whole  blood  is  very  poor.  It 
is  good  in  all  pains,  and  fwellings  at  the  pit  of  the 
flomach,  though  of  many  months  Handing.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  ulcers  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder,  and  cures  the 
cholick,  vomiting,  and  the  hiccough  ;  it  likewife  kills 
worms.  It  Hrengthens  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  is 
good  in  convulfions,  the  head-ach,  and  vertigo;  be¬ 
sides,  it  cures  long  and  tedious  agues,  and  is  good  in 
the  dropfy,  black  and  yellow  jaundice,  hard  fwellings 
of  the  fpleen,  the  fcurvy,  and  green-licknefs,  as  well 
as  helps  fore  eyes  and  red  pimples. 

Sydenham  Wells  are  in  the  parifh  of  Lewijham ,  and 
are  feated  upon  a  common  near  Dulwich  in  Surry . 
The  water  is  a  little  bitterifh,  will  curdle  with  Soap* 
and,  with  the  folution  of  Pot-afhes,  it  will  let  fall  a 
white  grumous  fediment.  From  thefe,  and  other  ex¬ 
periments,  it  appears  to  be  impregnated  with  a  calca- 
rious  nitre  and  fea-falt,  joined  to  a  little  natron  and 
calcarious  earth.  A  quart  will  yield  above  a  dram  of 
a  palifii  yellow  fediment,  with  anaufeous,  bitter  take  ; 
and  the  fait  feparated  therefrom  has  the  fame  tafle,  with 
a  little  brackifhnefs.  It  produces  much  the  fame  effects 
as  Epfotn  water,  though  it  is  not  half  fo  Hrong. 

Dulwich  water  has  its  name  from  rif  ng  in  the  hills 
nearly  adjoining  to  that  village  in  Surry  ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  in  the  parilh  of  Lewijharn,  in  the  county  of  Kent* 
The  water  is  generally  clear,  has  a  brackifh  tafte,  with 
a  little  bitternefs  in  the  throat,  and  will  curdle  with 
Soap  ;  but  with  Oil  of  Tartar  it  will  let  fall  a  white 
grumous  fediment.  A  gallon  will  yield  three  drams 
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of  fediment  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  a  brackifh  tafte, 
which  will  ferment  greatly  with  Oil  of  Vitriol.  This 
water  is  chiefly  impregnated  with  fea-falt,  calcarious 
nitre,  and  a  little  calcarious  earth.  It  is  a  b rifle  purge, 
and  will  cure  ulcers  of  every  kind,  by  bathing  therein, 
all  defedations  of  the  fkin,  and  even  leprofy  itfelf.  It 
is  good  in  obftrufbons  of  the  bowels,  in  the  green- 
ficknefs,  black  and  yellow  jaundice,  the  cholick, 
gravel,  piles,  cachexy,  feurvy,  and  removes  difficulty 
and  fharpnefs  of  urine,  as  well  as  ftrengthens  the  brain 
and  nerves.  The  dofe  is  three  pints  a  day  at  firft  ;  but 
fhould.be  increafed  every  day  till  it  come  to  eight  or 
nine  pints. 

Lancashire  has  feveral  mineral  Springs,  among 
which  is  Carlton  Water ,  fo  called  from  Carlton,  a 
village  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Prejlon.  This  water  is 
fomewhat  of  a  chalybeate,  and  when  juft  taken  up 
has  a  faint  fmell  of  fulphur.  It  will  curdle  with  Soap 
and  Milk,  turns  white  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  has  a  pink 
fediment  with  Galls,  and  changes  to  a  deep  blue  with 
Logwood.  A  gallon  contains  236  grains  of  a  white 
fediment,  whereof  one  third  part  is  earth.  The  fedi¬ 
ment  is  of  a  brackifh  tafte,  and  bitterilh  in  the  throat, 
and  will  ferment  with  acids.  The  fait  is  alfo  brackifh, 
very  bitter  in  the  throat,  and  emits  an  acid  fume 
with  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  but  will  not  ferment  nor  change 
with  Vinegar. .  It  is  a  more  powerful  abforbent  than 
many  other  nitrous  waters,  and  three  or  four  pints 
will  purge  brifkly. 

Rougham  Water ,  fo  called  from  Rough  am,  a  village 
in  Lancajhire ,  two  or  three  miles  from  Cartmel.  The 
fpring  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and 
the  tafte  of  the  water  is  a  little  brackifh  :  it  turns  white 
with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  green  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  and 
brown  with  Logwood  ;  but  it  continues  clear  with 
Galls.  A  gallon  of  this  water  yields  300  grains  of 
fediment,  of  a  faltifh  tafte,  will  ferment  with  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  emit  an  acid  fume.  The  water  purges 
brifkly  by  .ftool  and  urine,  and  the  common  people 
drink  it  from  three  to  eight  quarts.  It  is  of  great  ufe 
in  bad  digeftions,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the  feurvy. 

It 
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It  has  cured  the  jaundice  and  a  quartern  ague,  and  is 
excellent  in  the  green  ficknefs. 

Crickle  Spa  rifes  in  a  village  of  that  name,  a  mile 
from  Broughton.  It  has  a  drong  fetid  fmell,  and  will 
turn  Silver  black  in  a  minute.  The  earth  it  runs  over 
is  of  a  fhining  black,  and  yet  it  will  turn  rags,  leaves, 
and  grafs,  white.  A  gallon  contains  320  grains  of 
fediment,  12  of  which  are  earth,  and  the 'reft  are  fea- 
falt  and  nitre.  It  is  a  purging,  fulphureous  water. 

Heigh  is  a  village  not  far  from  Wigan,  where  there 
is  a.  water,  which  will  ferment  itrongly  with  any 
alcaH,.  vv^  turn  inky  with  Galls,  and  has  likewife  a 
vitriolick  take  ;  a  gallon  yields  four  ounces  of  fediment, 
which  con  (ills  of  a  variegation  of  white  and  oreen, 
with  oker,  fulphur,  and  a  little  copper.  It  works 
plentifully  by  vomit  and  ilool,  and  will  ftop  any  inter¬ 
nal  bleeding. 

Burnly  is  a  town  alio  in  Lancajbire ,  whofe  waters 
will  turn  Galls  of  a  deep  red  in  a  moment,  and  with 
Syrup  of  Violets  to  a  very  deep  green.  It  works 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  good  in  fcorbutick  cafes. 

Handbridge  is  feated  between  Burnly  and  To<wnly , 
whicn  has  a  Ipring  that  changes  Galls  to  a  faint  orange 
colour.  .  I  he  fait  obtained  therefrom  yields  a  fetid, 
penetrating  fmell  with  fait  of  tartar.  Theie  two  lad 
Waters  agree  with  the  Pohun  at  Spa,  in  containing 
iron  and  natron  as  their  principal  ingredients.  It 
purges  oy  dool  and  urine,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  the 
gravel,  fcurvy,  obflrudlions,  and  diieafes  from  an 
acid. 

At  An  cliff,  a  village  three  miles  from  Wigan,  there 
is  a  Spring  called  the  Burning  Well,  which  will  take 
fire  by  holding  a  lighted  candle  near  it.  It  will  continue 
a  whole  day,  and  eggs  and  flefri  may  be  boiled  therein  ; 
but  the  water  itfelf  is  cold.  It  is  but  a  few  yards 
diiiant  from  a  rich  coal  mine,  which  renders  it' pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  inflammable  vapour  is  rock  oil. 

There  is  a  Spring  two  miles  from  Whaley,  (even 
miles  wed  of  Burnly,  whofe  dream  renders  Gold 
brighter  ;  but  turns  all  white  metals  black.  The 
channel  this  water  runs  in  is  lined  with  a  bituminous, 
ltinking  fubdance,  and  it  is  Itrongly  impregnated  with 
Vol.  V.  C  fulphur. 
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fulphur,  combined  with  a  little  cakarious  nitre,  a 
mixture  of  fea-falt,  and  of  abforbent  earth  ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  virtues. 

Inglevohite  is  a  village  in  Lancajhire ,  where  there  is 
a  ftrong,  fulphurious  and  chalybeate  water,  which  is 
the  product  of  marie.  This  partly  refembles  hate, 
will  moulder,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  into  ex¬ 
ceeding  thin  flakes,  like  leaves  of  fine  paper,  and  will 
afterwards  turn  to  a  black  powder.  A  gallon  con¬ 
tains  24  grains  of  fediment,  of  which  19  are  earth  and 
oker,  and  5  nitre  ;  but  it  will  not  purge  unlefs  drank 
with  fait. 

Leicestershire  has  one  remarkable  mineral 
Spring  at  Nevil-Holt ,  a  village  feated  to  the  fouch  of 
Market  Harbdrough  :  the  water  is  exceeding  fine  and 
clear j  and  it  hafa  fiyptk'k,  bitter,  fweetifh  and  fub- 
acid  tafle,  leaving  the  mouth  fomewhat  dry.  It  is 
uncommonly  brifk  and  fharp,  when  drank  at  the  Spring¬ 
head  ;  and  then  alio  it  paffes  quicker  than  el fe where  : 
it  curdles  with  Soap,  and  lets  fall  a  grofs,  white  fedi- 
ment  with  Oil  of  Tartar  ;  but  with  a  folution  of 
Alum  and  Copperas,  it  will  continue  clear.  Hence, 
and  from  other  experiments,  it  appears  to  contain  a 
calcarious  nitre  and  alum,  with  a  fat  clay,  a  latent 
fulphur,  and  fometimes  a  little  oker.  It  wall  cure  ex¬ 
ternally  frefh  wounds,  and  all  forts  of  ulcers ;  and  is 
excellent  for  the  eyes  :  ufed  outwardly,  and  taken 
inwardly,  it  will  cure  heftick  ulcers.  When  taken 
inwardly,  as  an  alterative,  an  ounce  or  two  may  be 
taken  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  or  four  ounces  night  and 
morning  ;  but  when  defigned  as  a  purge,  it  muft  be 
taken  from  one  pint  to  three.  If  the  conftitution  is 
cold  and  phlegmatick,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  add  four 
fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  an  ounce  of  iugar  to  each 
bottle  of  water.  It  is  excellent  in  bloated,  dropfical 
confiituticns  :  it  has  no  parallel  in  all  forts  of  haemor¬ 
rhages,  as  weli  as  in  ail  great  and  natural  lecretions, 
of  what  kind  foever.  It  aifo  cures  an  inflammation  of 
..the  lu  ngs,  attended  with  a  cough  and  fpitting  of  blood. 
It  is  very  iuccefsful  in  the  King’s  Evil,  hidden  cancers, 
as  well  as  lcrophulous  inflammations  of  the  eyes  of 
many  year's  Handing.  It  aifo  cures  all  difeafes  of  the 
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fkin,  and  has  had  furprizing  fuccefs  againft  rheuma- 
,  tifms  ;  but  it  mu  ft  not  be  drank  in  the  increafe  and 
height  of  any  internal  inflammation. 

Lincolns  jir  e  has  feveral  mineral  fprings,  whereof 
one  is  at  Canuthorp,  a  village  feven  miles  north-eaft  of 
Stamford ,  where  the  fpring  rifes  up  in  a  large  bafon, 
in  the  middle  of  the  itreet.  It  will  turn  very  whits 
with  Oil  of  Tartar,  and  afterwards  let  fall  a  yellow 
fediment ;  but  it  will  turn  green  with  Spirit  of  Hartf- 
horn,  A  pint  will  yield  a  fcruple  of  a  white  fediment, 
whereof  near  one  half  is  fait,  and  the  other  earth.  It 
is  a  pinging  chalybeate,  and  is  probably  a  great  cor¬ 
rector  of  acidity. 

In  the  parifh  of  Strenfeld,  ten  miles  daft  of  Lin- 
c°ln ?  there  is  a  water  that  is  pleafant  and  fweet  to  the 
tafte  ;  but  will  curdle  with  Soap,  and  turns  to  a  pearl 
colour  with  Oil  of  Tartar.  A  gallon  of  it  contains 
four  fcrupies  of  a  white  fediment,  whereof  44  grains 
are  earth,  30  nitre,  and  8  fea-falt.  It  is  found 
effectual  m  curing  obftinate  fluxes,  and  the  diabetes  ; 
as  alfo  all  internal  haemorrhages,  and  profufe  niwht 
fweats.  0  * 

G-ahifbcrough  is  a  market-town  in  Lincolnjhire ,  feated 
on  the  river  Trent ,  14  miles  north-weft  of  Lincoln, 
The  fpring  rifes  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  town,  and 
fmells  and  takes  like  fteel  and  fulphur.  A  gallon 
yields  192  grains  of  fediment,  whereof  120  are  earth, 
and  72  calcarious  nitre :  it  has  fomewhat  of  a  pur¬ 
gative  quality.  1 

Middlesex  contains  feveral  mineral  waters,  of 
which  one  is  at  Aede?iy  a  large  village,  eight  miles  weft 
of  London ,  which  is  a  purging-water,  though  it  is  very- 
clear  and  without  fmell.  The  tafte  is  a  little  naufe- 
ous,  like  a  weak  folution  of  Epfom  fait :  it  will  curdle 
with  Soap,  and  with  Salt  of  Tartar  it  produces  a 
white  grumous  cloud.  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Spirit  of 
Salt  will  excite  a  fmall  fermentation,  and  with  Syrup 
of  Violets  it  will  turn  to  a  light  green.  A  gallon  will 
yield  344  grains  of  fediment ;  it  is  very  white,  and  of  a 
naufeous  bitter  tafte:  it  will  ferment  very  brifkly  with 
Spirit  of  Salt,^  and  the  proportion  of  the  fait  to  the 
earthy  matter  is  as  73  to^  4 :  from  other  experiments 
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it  appears,  that  this  water  is  chiefly  impregnated  with 
a  cal  carious  nitre,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  abforbent 
earth.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  ftrongeft  purging 
waters  near  London ,  and  is  noted  for  cauflng  a  great 
ibrenefs  in  Ano. 

Pancras  lies  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  London ,  and 
in  the  road  to  Kentijh-tovon  :  the  water  here  has  fcarce 
any  tafte,  till  one  half  is  evaporated,  and  then  it  be¬ 
comes  bitter;  with  Oil  of  Tartar  it  will  depoflte  a  co¬ 
pious  white  fediment;  but  with  the  folution  of  Alum 
there  will  be  a  fmall  grumofity.  Acid  fpirits  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fmall  fermentation;  and  with  Syrup  of  Violets 
it  will  turn  green.  A  gallon  will  yield  five  drams  of 
whitifh  fediment,  which  has  a  faltifh  and  ftrongly  bit¬ 
ter  tafte  in  the  throat:  from  hence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  impregnating  fait  is  a  calcarious  nitre,  and  it 
is  confiderably  diuretick,  and  fomevvhat  purgatNe. 

Shadvoell  Water  is  found  in  the  Sun  Tavern  Fields , 
about  two  miles  eaftward  of  the  T ovuer  of  London , 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  Thames .  It  is  of 
an  amber  colour,  with  a  ftrongly  acid  and  ftyptick 
tafte.  It  ferments  for  fome  time  with  Oil  of  Tartar, 
and  lets  fall  a  large  ochreous  fediment ;  but  with  the 
folution  of  Alum  it  continues  clear.  It  wall  turn  a 
copper  half-penny  black  on  the  furface,  and  a  knife 
black,  blue,  and  rufty.  A  gallon  contains  1 320  grains 
of  a  white  and  yellowifh  fediment,  which  has  a  highly 
acid  and  auftere  tafte.  The  predominant  fait  of  this 
water  is  highly  acid  and  vitriolick,  with  a  combination 
of  fulphur.  This  water  has  been  chiefly  ufed  externally; 
but  if  a  pint  of  it  be  drank  at  twice,  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  it  will  produce  a  gentle  vomiting,  and  two  or  three 
llools:  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  all  difeafes 
of  the  .fit in ;  and  fome  fay  it  will  cure  fiftulas,  ftubborn 
ulcers  in  the  legs,  and  fore  eyes,  by  dipping  linen 
rags  in  the  water,  and  applying  them  to  the  parts  af¬ 
fected  :  taken  inwaraly,  it  flopped  internal  bleedings, 
and  has  perfected  the  recovery  from  camp  dyfenteries* 

Hampjlead  is  well  known  to  be  a  large  village,  or 
rather  town,  five  miles  north  of  'London ;  and  the 
water  that  is  found  there  was  formerly  in  as  great 
reputation,  as  that  at  Tunbridge .  It  will  lather  with 
Soap,  but  undergoes  110  alteration  with  Spirit  of 

1  Hartihorn ; 
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Hartfhorn  ;  and  yet  it  will  ferment  with  Oil  of  Vi  trio]  9 
and  grow  warm  and  fmoak.  It  will  keep  milk  fweet 
for  four  days,  and  will  turn  purple  with  Syrup  of  Vio¬ 
lets  ;  likewife,  with  half  a  grain  of  Galls  grated,  it 
will  turn  of  a  fine  deep  purple.  A  gallon  will  yield 
about  five  or  fix  grains  of  a  kind  of  faline  concretion, 
mixed  with  a  yellowiih  earth,  that  will  take  fomewhat 
like  vitriol  of  heel.  It  works  chiefly  by  urine,  and 
has  been  found  good  in  want  of  appetite  and  in- 
digeflion:  it  is  alfo  good  in  vomitings,  cholicks,  ner¬ 
vous  and  hyftericai  diforders,  raiflng  the  fpirits  great¬ 
ly.  It  is  ferviceable  in  the  fiuor  albus,  in  weaknefs- 
from  mifcarriages,  and  in  the  fcurvy  and  all  difeafes  in 
the  fkin  :  it  is  proper  in  obhrudtions  of  the  mefentery,. 
bladder  and  fkin  ;  and  alfo  in  fome  paralytick  diforders. 

Nezv  Tunbridge-  Wells  are  near  the  Nezu-Rizier-Head, 
at  the  entrance  of  IJlington ,  on  the  fide  next  London . 
The  water  has  the  tahe  of  iron,  and  is  a  little  hyp- 
tick,  with  fome  degree  of  quicknefs  both  in  fmell  and 
take,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon.  It  will  lather 
with  Soap,  and  turn  a  little  milky  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Oil  of  Tartar;  but  it  will  not  let  fall  any 
fediment  with  volatile  aicalies.  A  gallon  will  yield 
from  10  to  30  grains  of  a  reddiih  earth,  which  will 
ferment  with  Oil  of  Vitriol.  It  is  a  light  and  com¬ 
paratively  pure  chalybeate,  of  conflderable  hrength  at 
the  fountain  head,  where  it  ought  to  be  drank.  It  is 
of  great  efficacy  in  all  nervous  diforders,  and  rehorss- 
the  hrength  after  violent  acute  difeafes:  it  opens  all 
obhructions  in  women,  and  is  excellent  in  a  dropfy ; 
in  which  cafe  the  dole  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint, 
and  no  more.  It  opens  obhrudlions  of  the  glands, 
and  is  of  fome  fervice  in  reducing  corpulent  habits 

Norfolk  has  but  one  remarkable  mineral  Spring, 
which  is  at  Tbetford ,  a  market- town  of  great  anti¬ 
quity:  the  water  appears  to  have  fomewhat  of  iron; 
for  Galls  will  turn  it  flrh  purple,  and  then  black.  It 
will  let  fall  fpontaneoufly  a  dram  of  an  earthy  fubkance 
of  the  colour  of  oker,  which  being  calcined  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  fome  of  its  particles  may  be  attracted  by  a  load- 
hone.  From  other  experiments,  it  appeared  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron,  fulphur  and  natron  ;  it  works 
gently  by  kool  and  urine,  and  hiarpens  the  appetite : 
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it  reiiores  loll  krength,  and  cures  pains  of  the  lfomach, 
and  of  the  head,  as  well  as  fainting,  vomiting,  con- 
vulfions,  and  indigefcions,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
beginning  of  a  confumption;  it  alfo  kills  worms. 

Northamptonshire  has  three  mineral  Springs, 
whereof  one  is  at  King3 s- cliff,  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Stamford,  and  it  both  fmells  and  takes  of  iron.  It 
will  Jet  fall  a  white  fediment  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  and 
with  Galls  it  precipitates  a  purple  fediment  ;  but  turns 
ig  an  opake  red  with  .Logwood,  and  of  a  deep  green 
witn  Syrup  of  violets.  A  gallon  yields  140  grains  of 
fediment,  73  of  which  are  limeftone  and  oker,  and 
65  a  caicarious  nitre.  From  various  experiments  it 
appears,  tnat  this  water  is  of  a  chalybeate,  laxative 
nature,  impregnated  with  iron  and  caicarious  nitre, 
with  a  final!  quantity  of  fea-falt,  and  a  caicarious 
eat  thy  fu chance.  It  will  not  purge  a  lfrong  perfon, 
nnlefs  he  drinks  from  three  to  live  quarts  ;  but  it  has, 
been  ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  in  diforders  from  obftruc- 
tions,  and  in  eruptions  of  tne  Ikin  ;  itlias  alfo  cured 
feveral  lame  perfons. 

Aftrop  is  a  village  in  this  county,  four  miles  fouth- 
eaU  from  Banbury  in  Qxfordjbire ;  and  the  mineral 
water  here  is  a  briik,  fpirituous,  clear,  and  well-tailed 
chalyoeate.  It  lets  fall  a  white  fediment  with  Oil  of 
1  ai tar  ;  ana  a  gallon,  after  evaporation,  yields  17 
giams  of  fediment,  containing  nitre  and  caicarious 
caith.  Drank  at  the  fountain  head,  it  is  a  certain  cure 
foi  all  female  obhrudlions,  and  in  the  frit  and  fecond 
iLges  of  consumptions.  It  feldom  fails  in  the  jaundice 
and  beginning  of  a  dropfy,  and  reiiores  a  conllitution 
weakened  by  hard  drinking  :  the  dole  is  very  large, 
that  is,  from  three  quarts  to  live  in  the  forenoon;  and 
fome  affirm  it  wili  cure  madnels  and  melancholy. 

In  tne  parilh  of  King* s~Sutton,  four  miles  fouth  by 
eaiq  of  ‘Banbury  in  Oxfordjhire,  there  is  a  mineral 
Spring,  that  has  an  intolerable  flrong-  fmell  like  rotten 
eggs  ;  but  the  talle  is  faltiih,  warm  and  pungent,  like 
Salt  ot  I  artar.  A  gallon  yields  166  grains  of  fedi¬ 
ment,  of  which  nine  are  earthy,  and  the  relt  fait,  of  a 
pungent,  brackiki  and  bitter  take,  with  all  the  cha- 
racteriihcks  01  an  All-tali,  It  is  a  purging  water, 
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Strongly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  and  an  alcaline  fait 
mixed  with  fea-falt.  It  is  famous  for  difcufilng  and 
healing  of  tumours,  ulcers,  and  all  difeafes  of  the^fkin«- 

Notting  hamshire  has  a  mineral  Water  at  Kmal- 
ton.>  nine  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Nottingham.  It  is  clear, 
plealant,  cooling,  and  a  little  faltifn  ;  it  grows 
white  and  curdles  with  Oil  of  Tartar  ;  but  un¬ 
dergoes  no  alteration  with  acid  fpirits,  and  will 
turn  of  a  beautiful  light  red  with  i  injure  of  Log¬ 
wood.  A  gallon  will  yield  280  grains  ot  a  beautirul 
White  fediment,  the  fourth  part  of  which  is  a  fine  al¬ 
kaline  earth;  and  in  the  remainder  is  a  remarkable 
pure,  clear  nitre.  This  is  a  purging  water,  that  has 
not  above  half  the  portion  of  contents  as  Epfom  water, 
nor  will  it  work  unlefs  drank  plentifully. 

At  Or  (ion,  1 2  miles  eaft  of  Nottingham ,  there  is  a 
mineral  Water,  which,  as  it  rifes  out  of  the  iprmg, 
has  a  fweetifh  chalybeate,  and  a  little  rougnifli  take  , 
but,  when  it  has  flood  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  rough 
and  harfh.  A  gallon  yields  128  grains  of  fediment,  of 
which  the  portion  of  the  earth  to  the  fait  is  as  27  9* 

The  Water  is  a  rich  chalybeate,  with  a  conhaeracne 
quantity  of  fulphur,  if  drank  as  it  fprings  up  ;  out 
the  predominating  fait  is  a  calcarious  nitre,  mixed  vvari 
a  fmall  quantity  of  fea-falt.  It  will  purge  thole  or  a 
grofs  habit  of  body,  and  will  turn  the  throat*  tongue, 
and  fcools  of  the  drinkers,  perfedly  black.  It  is 
good  in  the  hypochondriack  melancholy,  fcurvy,  want 
of  appetite,  indigeflion,  pam  of  the  flomach,  coitive- 
nefs  and  floppage  of  urine.  It  is  alfo  good  in  me  be¬ 
ginning  of  obftrudlions  of  the  bowels,  and  likewife  in 
ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  fpitting  of  blood. 

In  Oxfordshire  is  Chadhngton  h  ater,  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  that  name,  three  miles  fouth  of  Chipping  Nor¬ 
ton.  It  fmells  like  the  vyafhings  of  a  foul  gun,  and  a 
gallon  yields  90  grains  of  fediment,  or  which  feven  aie 
earth,  and  the  re  lb  a  peculiar  lort  or  nipe.  Ipom 
other  experiments  it  is  found  impregnated  with  fulpnui, 
and  an  alkaline  fait  mixed  with  fea-falt:  it  is  accounted 
a  purging  water. 

Clifton  is  a  village  two  miles  call  of  Doddington , 
where  there  is  a  clear  water  that  affords  a  fediment,  v\  h  ch 
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yields  a  peculiar  kind  of  nitre,  inclinable  to  an  alkali. 
It  is  laxative,  and  is  ufed  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  /kin  in 
men  and  cattle,  by  bathing  therein. 

Ooddmgton  is  a  /mail  market-town  16  miles  north  of 

S'" IS  3  ^r°n2  r“'P^reous  water,  that 

87  iris  of  r  Taft“gS  °t  3  f°ul  Sun-  A  Sallon  Welds 
Sn-  °f  fedlment>  w^reof  44  are  earth,  and  43 

7  •* ,  " 16  imPregnated  with  fulphur  and  iron,  both  of 

I  tKllo  rV°latiIe  b£rid^  Whkh>  “ ha,  fait 
enough  to  give  it  a  purgative  quality. 

mino^l  wR,SHIREI Sou,h  Wak*’ ila*  very  remarkable 
■  ntral  Waters  at  Uandridod,  which  is  24  miles  weft  of 

Imtj  er  in  Herefordjhin.  Here  there  is+a  common  fix 

r.i.cs  ong  and  three  quarters  broad,  and  in  that  part 

Thefiare^hp  tv  r‘b°Ve  Parifl‘  arC  the  mineraI  Springs, 
t-i  Id  rt  h  fth?e,  PumP' water,  the  fulphureous  wa- 
h  *,- lnd  the  chalybeate  rock-water.  The  air  is  ex- 

tVve  peoijr  thy’r  lnf°miIch  that  and  confump- 

ti/e  people,  that  come  here  to  drink  the  waters  boon 

move  and  gather  ftrength.  Thefe  Sprin"  a r’e  now 

VeiT  Semed  ?0mPan^  and  in  the  fuml 
Th  z  common  people  refort  here  in  crowds. 

a  rout  R°f™Tr  1S/°  CalIed>  becaufe  «  i'll  ties  out  of 
?  and  a  shifs  of  taken  up  in  a  clear  warm  day 
bnght  as  cr>,fta]  >  after  it  has  hood  fome  time* 

hnsTVll P<iatCh0l0Ur-  iWhile  k  continues  clear 

forfake  it  as  I’3  }  eate, talle  and  fmeII>  they 
u  ,as  11  changes  colour:  at  the  fprinp  head  it 

turns  to  a  deep  purple  with  powder  of  Galls?  and  be¬ 
comes  hot  with  Oil  of  Vitriol.  However  it  wi  1  nor 

whhe'as  mllk5  °U  ?f  Tartar  k  bec‘>nies  as 

oreon  j"llk>  whlcb  afterwards  changes  to  a  yellowilh 
•:>erl:  ,  b  Pteferves  its  tranfpareney  with  acid  foirits*- 
gwnh  Sugar  of  Lead  it  tu  L  frit  milk  white,  td  « 
lengm  leu  fall  a  yellowilh  grey  Pediment,  from  a 
jua.t  or  water,  which  after  it  has  been  analvfed  is 
found  to  contain  about  1;  grains  of  crocus  of  jr’0D 
and  about  5  of  the  bituminous  mucilage  of  iron  From’ 

rintCthisawateanOUS  othef  experiments,  it  is  concluded, 

is  ffOodTs  1  h  ai-'Vb°nn  falt>  Pu,Pbur  and  vitriol 
gocu  in  all  chromck  dtftcmpers  proceeding  from  a 
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laxity  of  the  fibres,  particularly  in  fcorbutick  erup- 
tions  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  brain.  It  is  alfo  efficacious  in  ob- 
ftinate  agues,  obftrudtions  of  the  bowels,  flow  nervous 
fevers,  and  in  all  female  diforders., 

The  faline  purging  water  is  called  upon  the  fpot 
the  Pump-water,  and  from  various  experiments  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  contain  a  neutral  fait  like  native  borax,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  bitumen,  and  airetnerial,  eladick,  volatile 
mineral  fpirit,  and  a  mineral  oil.  It  is  excellent  in 
ail  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  and  in  fuch  diforders  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  corrupt  humours  ;  but  if  the  difeafe  is  ob- 
ftinate,  it  requires  feme  time  to  cure  it  radically. 
Perfons  troubled  with  the  feurvy,  muff  ufe  the  water 
both  as  a  purgative  and  alterative  ;  and,  for  the  lad, 
a  pint  and  a  half  fhould  be  taken  at  three  dofes,  in 
the  morning  before  breakfaft.  As  a  purge,  half  a  pint 
mud  be  drank  at  a  time,  till  it  begins  to  work.  In 
difeafes  of  the  fkin  the  patient  mud  bathe  frequently, 
and  warn  the  parts  adetded  with  the  water,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  the  leprofy,  fo  much  water  mud  be  drank, 
as  to  caufe  two  or  three  motions  every  day  ;  to  which 
mud  be  joined  bathing  twice  a  week  in  a  warm  bath, 
made  with  equal  quantities  of  the  pump  and  ful- 
phureous  waters.  In  the  gravel,  the  patient  mud 
drink  fo  much  as  will  give  him  two  or  three  dools,  and 
when  the  gravel  is  difeharged  by  this  means,  the  pa¬ 
tient  mud  drink  every  morning  half  a  pint  of  the  rock 
water,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  pump-water  ;  alfo  half 
the  quantity  going  to  bed. 

The  Sulphureous  J'Fater,  commonly  called  the  Black 
{linking  Water,  has  its  name  from  the  llrong  fmell, 
and  the  blacknefs  of  the  channel  through  which  it 
paffes.  It  fmells  like  the  wafhings  of  a' foul  gun,  and 
has  the  dronged  fmell  in  rainy  weather.  From  various 
experiments,  it  appears  to  contain  etherial,  volatile, 
mineral  fpirits,  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  vitriolick  acid,  a  • 
mineral,  unduous  mucus,  a  fine  mineral  oil,  a  fubtile 
crocus,  a  perfect  fulphur,  and  a  neutral  fait,  of  a  bri¬ 
ny,  calcarious  nature.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  all  cafes, 
where  bathing  is  proper,  made  into  a  luke-warm  bath. 
It  is  excellent,  in  benumbed  limbs,  in  wafting  of  the 
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fi'  in,  and  in  nervous  diforders  ;  as  alio  in  old  fores? 
tetters,  and  in  all  dileafes  of  the  fkin ;  as  well  as  in 
tee  stone,  gravel,  rheumatifm,  and  gouty  diitempers. 
jJrank  inwardly,  and  uled  outwardly,  it  cures  the 
Ring  s  Evil,  and  is  an  excellent  abforbent,  infomuch 
that  it  is  efficacious  in  lorenefs  of  ftomach,  obftruftions 
t;ie  liver,  and  in  the  jaundice  :  it  is  alfo  good  in 
contractions  and  weakneffes  of  the  limbs,  and  in  bro¬ 
ken  conftitutions  from  hard  drinking.  The  dole  can¬ 
not  u€  aetermined,  and  therefore  it  is  bell  to  begin 
^sdth  drinking  xrom  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a  morning, 
tnat  is,  about  hall  a  pint  at  a  time,  with  fhort  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  draughts  :  the  quantity  may  be  in- 
ciealed  to  as  much  as  the  conftitution  will  well  bear, 
taat  is,  as  much  as  will  lit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and 
pafs  off  well. 

Somersetshire  is  remarkable  for  having  two  of 
the  moft  noted  mineral  Waters  in  the  kingdom,  thofe 
of  Brijlol  and  Bath ,  beffdes  others  of  different  kinds  r 
that  at  Briftol  iffues  out  of  a  rock,  and  in  that  city  is 
called  ihe  Hot- well  Water.  It  is  featea  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Avon,  where  there  is  aromantick  and 
beautiful  profpedt.  When  firft  drawn  off',  it  is  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  at  leaft  fometimes,  which  it  lofes  gra¬ 
dually  as  it  grows  cold,  and  many  fmall  bubbles  arife 
in  it  when  taken  from  the  pump.  The  tafte  is  exceed¬ 
ing  foft,  pleafant  and  milky,  at  the  fpring  head,  and 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  ftomach  ;  but  it  leaves  a  fort 
of  ftipticity  on  the  palate.  It  is  entirely  without  fmell, 
and  is  only  lukewarm  to  the  touch.  It  keeps  well  in 
bottles  that  are  properly  flopped,  loiing  only  a  part 

of  the  elaftick  air,  which  flies  off  before  the  corks  can 
be  put  in. 

With  regard  to  chemical  experiments,  if  a  glafs  of 
water  is  poured  upon  a  few  grains  of  Sal  Ammoniac, 
it  immediately  diffolves  it,  with  a  very  fenfible  effer- • 
vefcence.  -  Oil  of  d  artar  not  only  produces  the  fame 
effecl,  but  renders  the  water  milky,  which  after  it  has 
flood  a- while- goes  off,  and  lets  fall  a  light  earthy  pre-- 
cipitate.  Diilolved  Soap,  dropped  into  a  glals  of  wa¬ 
ter,  immediately  curdles,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  fur- 
face  is  covered  with  a  greafy  fubftance,  and  the  water 
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below  becomes  turbid.  Twenty  drops  of  the  Solution 
of  Silver,  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  the  frefh  water, 
in  three  hours  made  it  appear  as  it  a  fmall  quantity  of 
ink  had  been  dropped  therein. 

Thefe,  and  other  experiments,  feem  to  declare  there 
is  fome  degree  of  an  acid  in  the  Brijlol  water,  though- 
not  difcoverable  by  the  tafte  ;  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  fulphur,  becaufe  when  bottles  filled  with  this 
water  happen  to  be  broken,  it  will  ftink  very  much. 
A  gallon  contains  about  34  grains  of  fediment,  which 
is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  of  a  brackifh  tafte,  and  bitter 
in  the  throat.  This  will  ferment  with  acids,  and  turn 
green,  after  fome  time,  with  Syrup  of  Violets.  The 
fait  is  white,  but  will  not  ferment  with  diflilled  vine¬ 
gar  ;  and  in  the  air  it  will  grow  damp. 

Briflol  water  is  generally  allowed  to  be  cooling, 
cleanfmg  and  balfamick,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
aftringency,  which  renders  it  excellent  in  the  diabetes  1 
it  will  alfo  open  the  urinary  paffages,  obftrudted  by  gra¬ 
vel.  It  is  ufeful  in  many  chronick  difeafes,  that  will 
not  yield  to  a  common  courfe  of  medicine,  and  it  is 
fcrviceable  in  many  internal  inflammations.  It  flrength- 
ens  the  ftomach,  promotes  an  appetite,  afiifts  digeftion,, 
and  will  cure  the  flrft  flages  of  a  confumption.  It  is 
good  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  and  will  cure  ulcers 
therein,  if  taken  warm  from  the  pump,  and  applied 
with  a  foft  rag:  it  has  alfo  cured  many  fcrophulous 
ulcers,  by  wafhing  them  in  this  water,  others  fay  thofe 
of  the  cancerous  kind,  drinking  the  water  at  the  lame 
time  :  it  has  alfo  been  found  fuccefsful  in  the  bloody- 
flux,  all  internal  ulcers,  preternatural  difcharges,  and: 
bleedings  of  every  kind. 

The  method  of  drinking  the  water,  when  the  patient 
flrfl  comes  down,  is  to  go  to  the  pump-room  in  the 
morning,  and  drink  a  glafs  or  two  before  breakfaft,  as 
alfo  about  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  next  day  the  pa¬ 
tient  takes  three  glafies  before  breakfaft,  and  three  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  this  courfe  is  continued  during 
his  flay  at  the  Hot  Wells. 

Bath  water,  when  viewed  by  itfelf  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  appears  clear  and  tranfparent  ;  but  when  beheld 
In  the  Bath,  the  furface  is  of  a  fea-green  colour.  The 
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fmell  is  not  very  agreeable,  efpeciallyin  the  Hot  Bath  ; 
but  when  quite  frefh  it  has  a  foft  and  milky  tafte. 
There  are  four  Baths  in  this  city,  which  differ  from, 
each  other,  chiefly  in  their  degree  of  heat ;  namely, 
the  Crofs-Bath,  the  Hot-Bath,  the  King  s-Bath,  and 
the  Queen's- Bath. 

Y/nh  regard  to  the  experiments  made  with  it,  it  is 
obfervable  that  when  carried  at  a  didance  from  Bath, 
it.  will  precipitate  Silver  out  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  into  a 
hardifh  curd ;  but  not  fo  much  as  common  fait :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  concluded  from  hence  by  fome,  that  fea- 
&lt  predominates  jn  Bath  water.  The  King' s-Bath, 
and  Hot- Bath,  will  turn  the  folution  of  Silver  white, 
with  a  bluifa  cad,  which  becomes  gradually  more 
dufk-coloured,  and  then  depofites  a  dark  grey  fedi- 
rnent.  The  folution  of  Englijh  Vitriol,  mixed  with 
this  water,  turns  to  a  pearl-colour;  that  is,  with  the 
King' s-Bath  and  Hot- Bath,  and  both  will  be  covered 
with  a  thin  variegated  pellicle.  With  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  other  acids,  the  Bath  waters  will  excite  fome  in- 
tekine  motion,  and  greatly  blunt  the  acidity.  If  one 
part  of  boiling  Milk  be  mixed  with  two  parts  of  Bath 
water,  a  thin  whey  and  curd  will  appear,  if  the  water 
be  juft  taken  up.  A  dram  of  Syrup  of  Violets  will 
give  a  grafs-green  colour  to  an  ounce  of  the  King's- 

Bata  water,  as  well  as  of  the  Hot-Bath  in  24  hours 

time. 

.  Some  experiments  fhcw  there  is  a  vitriolick  prin- 
ciple  m  the  Bath  waters  ;  for  if  they  be  taken  frefh  from 
tne  pump,  m  clear  froffy  weather.  Galls  will  tinge 
them  of  a  purple  colour;  but  when  cold,  they  fcarce 
make  any  alteration  at  all.  It  is  generally  thought  to 
be  owing-  to  the  ferruginous  principle  o i  Bath  water, 
that  it  will  make  better  and  blacker  ink  than  com¬ 
mon  water.  Likewife  the  fand  of  the  Baths,  expofed 
to  the  air  for  fome  time,  will  become  vitriolick,  and 
make  ink  with  mfufion  of  Galls.  That  there  is  an 
mcer  m  this  water,  appears,  from  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  (tones  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bath,  and  from  the 
yellow  matter  like  thin  cream  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  in  the  winter  time. 
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From  thefe  and  other  experiments  it  is  concluded, 
that  there  is  a  mixture  of  calcarious  fubftance  with  the 
oker  ;  and  the  mud  is  found  to  conftft  of  a  bluifh  clay, 
with  fome  teifaceous  part'cles  ;  when  it  has  been  ufed 
as  a  cataplafm,  it  has  fomewhat  of  the  fmell  of  ful- 
phur,  and  when  rubbed  on  filver  it  changes  it  black. 
The  fand,  thrown  on  a  red  hot  iron,  emits  a  blue 
flame  with  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  being  expofed  to 
the  air  becomes  vitriolick,  as  before  obferved. 

A  gallon  of  the  ^ueen  s-Bath  water  will  yield  153 
grains  of  fediment,  the  Hoi-Bath  139,  and  the  Crofs - 
Bath  130.  The  quantity  of  a  calcarious  and  argilla¬ 
ceous  fubflance  is  double  to  that  of  the  faline  ;  the 
quantity  of  fait  in  each  gallon  fcarce  exceeds  43  grains,, 
and  the  reft  of  the  matter  is  a  grit,  with  a  blue  fulphu¬ 
reous  earth  or  marl.  The  grofs  remainder  emits  a 
firong  fulphureous  fmell,  with  a  blue  flame  upon  cal¬ 
cination  ;  and  by  this  operation  a  fourth  part  of  the 
weight  is  loft,  by  burning  away.  The  refult  of  all 
the  obfervations  of  different  Phyflcians  plainly  fhew, 
that  the  minerals  in  Bath  water  conflft  of  a  calcarious- 
'and  marly  earth  and  oker,  a  marine  or  fea-falt,  a  little- 
calcarious  nitre,  a  glafs  of  vitriol,  a  little  bitumen,  and 
a  very  fin  all  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  laft  can  be. 
made  to  appear  no  otherwife,  than  by  confequenceg. 

The  Bath  Phyflcians  are  agreed,  that  the  Bath  wa¬ 
ters  are  ufeful  in  all  difeafes  of  the  head  and  nerves,, 
fuch  as  convulflons,  palfles.and  epiiepfles ;  in  all  dif- 
eales  of  the  fkin,  obftruclions  of  the  bowels  ;  in  fcir- 
rhoflties  of  the  liver,  fpleen  and  mefentery  ;  in  moft  dif¬ 
eafes  of  women,  and  in  the  fcurvy  and  ftone.  The 
Bath  waters  are  certainly  a  moft  powerful  deobftru- 
ent,  and  their  energy  is  fo  great,  and  their  operation 
flo  hidden,  that  a  very  exa£l  preparation  of  the  body  is 
required,  and  a  ftridter  regimen  than  in  drinking 
other  waters.  Likewife,  a  regard  mu  ft  be  had  to  the 
habit  of  body,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  fymptoms. 
of  the  difeafte,  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  feveral  Baths.  As  lor 
inftance,  the  heat  of  the  King  s-Bath,  without  due  pre¬ 
cautions,  is  apt  to  inflame  the  blood,  heat  the  bowels, 
and  ftometiuies  caufe  a  fit  of  the  gout.  As  to  the 
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manner  of  the  operation  of  Bath  waters,  whether  by 
bathing  or  drinking,  or  both,  their  effeCts  are  thus 
enumerated.  External  y,  they  will  heat,  dry,  atte¬ 
nuate,-  refolve  and  flrengthen,  and  have  a  lingular 
virtue  in  difeafes  from  a  cold  and  moiff  caufe.  They 
eafe  pains,  difperfe  cold  tumours,  dry  up  moift  ul- 
Gers,  and  are  very  advantageous  in  phlegmatick  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  nothing  more  effec¬ 
tual  y  prevents  too  great  a  corpulency  than  the  fre¬ 
quent  uie  of  thefe  .Baths.  Bathing  cures  contractions 
and  relaxations  of  the  limbs,  reftoring  loft  fenfe  and 
motion  ;  but  it  k  not  proper  in  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
except  in  the  decline  of  that  diltemper.  It  is  alfo 
highly  ferviceable  to  thofe,  whole  linews  are  impaired 
and  crippled  by  the  fevere  fits,  and  their  frequent  re¬ 
turns. 

The  Bath  waters  taken  inwardly,  to  two  or  three 
quarts,  commonly  give  two  or  three  Eools  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  and  it  is  remarked  of  the  Hot-Bath,  that  it 
generally  keeps  the  body  open,  while  the  King's- Bath 
has  a  contrary  effeCL  When  they  are  ufed  as°an  alte¬ 
rative,  they  dilute,  attenuate,  fweeten,  hrengthen  and 
heal,  correcting  the  acrimony  of  the  firft  paifages,  and 
curing  the  many  diforders  of  thofe  parts.  They  fup- 
ply  a  want  of  fpirits,  and  are  good  in  difeafes,  where 
the  fecretions  are  diminiihed,  as  well  as  in  all  ca- 
cheCfick  and  fcorbutick  habits  of  body.  They  are 
very  fuccefsful  in  hypochondriack  diforders,  and  me¬ 
lancholy,  as  well  as  in  diforders  of  the  urinary  paffages, 
particularly  fharpnefs  of  urine,  the  ftrangury,  gravel, 
and  ulcers  of  the  bladder.  The  ufual  time' of  bath¬ 
ing  and  drinking  thefe  waters  is  generally  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and,  in  obit  in  ate  cafes,  they  mult  be  repeated 
every  year.  The  common  quantity  drank  is  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  a  day  ;  but  fome  have 
been  allowed  to  drink  a  gallon  every  day,  and  then 
the  patient  muft  begin  with  fmali  dofes. 

Alford  is  a  village  24  miles  fouth  of  Bath ,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  mineral  water,  which  has  a  nau- 
leous  bitter  take,  and  will  curdle  with  foap,  as  well 
as  yield  a  white  grumous  fediment  with  the  folution 
of  1  ot-afhes.  It  turns  of  a  dilute  green  with  Syrup  of 
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Violets,  and  Galls  will  produce  a  greenifh.  cloud  on 
the  furface,  which  defcends  deeper  in  two  or  three 
days.  A  gallon  will  yield  fix  drams  of  fedimcnt,  con- 
lilling  of  calcarious  nitre  and  fea-falt,  with  a  little 
lime-ftone.  It  is  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  penetrating,- 
will  attenuate  grofs  humours,  deftroy  acrimony  and 
temperate  ebullitions  of  the  blood  ;  hence  it  is  good 
in  the  fcurvy,  jaundice,  and  all  forts  of  obftrudions. 
It  cleanfes  the  urinary  paffages,  purges  brifkly,  and 
promotes  urine  and  fweat. 

Lincoitib  Water  is  feated  near  Bath j  and  the  water  is 
by  feme  called  Lincomh  Spa.  When  firft  taken  up,  it 
has  a  light,  brifk,  fulphureous  fmell,  which  it  loies 
ir>  fix  or  eight  minutes  time  ;  but  its  talle  ot  iron  is 
more  lading,  that  is,  for  the  ipace  of  eight  hours.  If 
is  tranfparent  at  firil,  but  becomes  bluifh  with  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  throws  up  to  the  furface  a  thin,  variegated 
unctuous  feum.  From  various  experiments  it  appears,- 
that  this  water  is  impregnated  with  iron  and  a  little 
fulphur,  as  alfb  with  bitumen,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  alkaline  fait.  It  pafies  off  quickly  by  urine,  mends- 
the  appetite,  and  raifes  the  fpirits.  It  is  ferviceable 
in  disorders  of  the  firft  paffages,  and  is  good  in  ca¬ 
chexies,  the  jaundice,  and  recent  obftrudions  of  the 
liver  :  it  alfo  deterges  and  heals  ulcers  of  the  kidnies, 
and  removes  the  ftrangury.  Outwardly,  it  cleanfes  and 
heals  fcrophulous  ulcers,  dries  up  (harp  humours,  and 
cures  foulnefies  of  the  {kin. 

Queen’s- camel  is  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  where  there  is  a  fpring  that  proceeds  from  a 
hard  rocky  bank,  and  is  called  the  Black-W ell.  It 
fmells  like  the  waftiings  of  a  foul  gun,  and,  from  the 
trials  made  with  it,  appears  to  contain  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fulphur,  fome  natron,  and  a  calcarious 
earth.  It  cures,  by  bathing,  fcorbutick,  leprous  and 
fcrophulous  diforders ;  and  it  has  been  ohferved  to 
cure  dogs  of  the  mange,  by  dipping  them  therein. 

Staffordshire  has  only  three  mine-tal  waters, 
whofe  virtues  are  afeertained,  one  of  which  is  at  Cod- 
fall ,  a  village  12  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stafford ,  that  is 
in  the  wood  adjoining  thereto,  which  is  a  fulphureous 
fpring,  and  the  fulphur  is  mixed  with  fait,  but  not 
*  0  fufticient 
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fufliCicnt  to  re  k  ram  tne  volatility  of  the  fulphur,  fo 
that  in  the  winter,  before  rain,  it  may  be  fuelled  twen¬ 
ty  yards  off.  It  wall  lather  with  Soap,  will  not  curdle 
Muk,  and  with  Syrup  of  Violets  will  turn  green  ; 
but  neither  Galls;  Oak-leaves,  nor  a  folution  of  Sub¬ 
limated  1  ai  tar,  would  throw  down  the  fulphur:  how¬ 
ever,  Spirit  of  Urine  did,  and  turned  it  of  a  faintilh 
red.  ’When  leproffes  were  more  frequent,  this  water 
was  famous  for  curing  them  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  only 
ufed  in  lcrophulous  cafes,  and  it  operates  both  by 
iiool  and  urine.  I  hey  brew  their  beer  with  this  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  Dr.  Plot's  time  there  was  a  houfe,  called 
th t^Brimfione-Alehoufe,  where  no  one  that  lived  there 
Was  troubled  with  difeafes  of  the  ikin. 
i  St.  Erafmus  s-Well  is  in  the  grounds  belonging  to 
tne  Lord  Chei-vjynd ,  near  Ingejlre ,  two  miles  from 
Stafford.  The  water  is  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of 
Sack,  but  has  no  remarkable  take,  nor  fmeil.  A  gal¬ 
lon  of  this  water  will  yield  300  grains  of  fediment, 
whereof  272  kre  fait,  and  the  reft  mofs.  We  are  not 
told  what  difeafes  it  is  ufed  for,  nor  indeed  that  it  is 
ufed  at  all. 

miloughbridge  is  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Drayton  in 
Shropshire-,  and  in  the  park  near  it  there  is  a  well,, 
whole  water  is  as  clear  as  cryftai ;  but  it  renders  the 
fides  of  the  glades,  after  they  have  been  ufed  awhile* 
a  little  ody,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  If  a  few 
drops  of  a  folu  tion  of  Sublimate  be  let  fall  into  this  wa¬ 
ter,  it  prefen tly  becomes  of  a  deep  fack- colour,  which 
teems  to  fhew  it  has  fomewhat  of  a  lixivia!  ialt.  It 
will  lather  with  Soap,  but  will  not  curdle  with  Milk 
nor  change  colour  with  Syrup  of  Violets.  Contrary 
to  mok  other  waters,  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it,  after 
the  evaporation  of  feveral  gallons.  Its  oil  or  fulphur 
is  fo  very  volatile,  that  when  diftilled  in  a  date  bodv 
and  head,  the  Oil  of  Sulphur  comes  over  the  helm, 
upon  the  ffik  heat,  and  is  always  m  the  receiver,  be¬ 
fore  the  leak  drop  of  water  appears.  There  isVuch 
plenty  ot  this  water,  that  at  leak  60  Springs  have  been 
counted,  that  fend  forth  plentiful  kreams.  Dr.  Plot 
in  form  s_  us,  that  thefe  waters  have  performed  many 
wonderful  cures,  which  he  attributes  to  its  balfamick 
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virtue,  and  its  great  fubtilty  and  volatility;  and  lie 
farther  adds,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  waters, 
from  the  many  attefted  cures,  it  bids  as  fair  for  an 
universal  medicine,  as  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world. 

Shropshire  has  a  mineral  water  at  Moreton>  a 
village  two  miles  weft  of  Market  Drayton ,  which  will 
not  lather  with  Soap,  but  curdles  Milk,  and  yields  a 
white  fediment  with  Oil  of  Tartar;  it  turns  green 
with  Syrup  of  Violets,  and  fcarlet  with  Logwood. 
A  gallon  of  this  water  will  yield  277  grains  of  fedi¬ 
ment,  whereof  76  are  earth,  and  the  reft  a  calcarious 
nitre.  It  is  an  excellent  cooling  diuretick  and  ca- 
thartick,  and  purges  very  brifkly.  It  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  Holt  water,  only  the  tafte  is  more  pun¬ 
gent,  and  confequently  it  is  very  likely  to  have  the 
fame  virtues. 

Pitchford  is  a  village  fix  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of 
Shrewfiury,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  pitchy 
fpring  that  is  found  there,  on  the  top  of  which  there 
floats  a  liquid  bitumen,  though  it  is  fcummed  oft”  every 
day.  It  is  found  to  be  excellent  for  wounds,  and  will 
cure  inveterate  fcrophulous  ulcers. 

BroJ'eley  is  a  village  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Wen- 
lock  9  and  has  a  burning  Well,  which  was  difcovered 
about  the  year  1 71 1.  A  candle  being  put  down  into 
the  well,  it  will  take  fire  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  yard,  darting  and  ftafhing  in  a  violent  manner, 
to  the  height  of  1820  inches.  It  is  hotter  than  com¬ 
mon  fire,  and  boils  any  thing  much  fooner.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  impregnated  with  a  fort  of  liquid  bitumen. 

In  Surry  there  are  feveral  mineral  waters,  the 
moil;  famous  of  w'hich  is  at  Epfom ,  a  town  about  15 
miles  fouth- weft  of  London.  The  water  is  pretty  clear 
and  without  fmell  ;  but  if  it  be  kept  in  covered  veftels 
for  fome  weeks  in  fummer,  it  will  ftink,  and  acquire 
a  naufeous  bitter  tafte,  with  fomewhat  of  a  mauki.h. 
faltnefs.  It  will  curdle  with  Soap  and  Salt  of  Tartar, 
and  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  it  will  let  fall  a 
grumous  fediment;  but  if  mixed  with  lime-water,  it 
vyill  continue  clear.  A  gallon  will  yield  an  ounce, 
fometimes  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  a  fort  of  cream 
and  fediment,  which  is  of  a  greyilh  colour,  almoft  im¬ 
palpable. 
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palpable,  of  a  brackifh,  naufeoufly  bitter  take,  and 
an.  odd  krong  flavour.  There  are  about  eight  parts  of 
fait  to  one  ot  earth,  the  former  of  which  is  of  a 
whit’Ai  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  Angular  ilrong  fmell, 
with  a  naufeous  bitter  take.  All  authors  agree,  that' 
the  cryfcals  of  this  fait  will  require  but  a  fmali  propor¬ 
tion  or  water  to  dikblve  them,  for  an  equal  weight 
has  been  found  fufhcient.  The  fait  has  a  purging 
quality,  for  hall  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  fpring  water, 
will  work  like  other  phyflck.  The  water  itfelf  is  a 
diluent,  and  a  mild  abforbent:  it  is  alfo  diuretick  and 
cathartick.  Poor  people  formerly  ufed  to  wafh  old 
fores  with  the  water,  with  a  good  efledt.  A  dofe  of 
the  water,  in  fummer,  is  two- thirds  of  a  pint,  and  in 
the  winter,  half  a  pint. 

Stoke  is  a  village  two  miles  fouth  of  Cob  ham,  where 
there  is  a  fpring  commonly  called  JeJfop' s-V/ell.  This 
water  is  thought  to  contain  more  fait  that  any  purging 
water  in  E?tgland,  and  it  has  a  take  much  like  that 
of  Epjom-Wells.  A  gallon  of  this  water  yields  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  with  22  grains  of  fediment,  that 
is,  742  grains  in  all.  It  is  very  white,  and  hasfomewhat 
of  a  brackifh  take,  with  a  naufeous  bitterhefs.  The 
earthy  matter  bears  but  a  fmali  proportion  to  the  fait, 
which,  as  Dr.  Hales  informs  us,  will  fihoot  into  very 
bitter,  irregular  oblong  crykals,  fome  of  which  have 
retained  their  former  Armnefs,  for  five  years  at  leak, 
fdaif  an  ounce  of  dikilled  water  will  diked ve  only  10 
grains  of  fait,  though  handing  by  the  fire-flde,  in 
which  it  greatly  differs  from  that  at  Epfom .  From  the 
experiments  made  with  it,  it  appears,  that  this  water 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  c.dcanous  nitre,  a  little 
fait  and  calcarious  earth,  and  very  probably  a  little 
natron.  A  lefs  quantity  will  fuffice  for  a  dole  than  of 
any  other ;  for  which  reafon  it  fits  better  on  the  fto- 
mach,  and  enlivens  the  fpirits  of  thofe  that  drink  it. 
It  has  been  long  noted  as  a  good  purging  water;  for 
a  Angle  quart  will  purge  pretty  brifkly,  and  promote 
plenty  of  urine  without  gripes.  It  cures  obhinate. 
fcorbutick  cafes;  and,  as  fome  think,  there  is  a  Ane 
volatile  fpirit  iu  the  water ;  it  may  be  drank  for  a 
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confiderable  time,  as  an  alterative,  with  happy  confe- 
quences. 

Stretham  is  a  village  fix  miles  fouth  of  London ,  that 
has  been  long  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  fpring. 
The  water  has  fomewhat  of  a  yellowifh  tinge,  and 
throws  up  a  fcum  variegated  with  copper,  blue  and 
green  colours.  At  the  fpring  head  it  has  a  faline  nau- 
feous  take,  and  a  gallon  will  yield  200  grains  of  fedi- 
ihent,  the  fait  of  which  has  a  penetrating,  brackifli 
take,  with  a  llrong  flavour,  and  in  the  air  it  will  al- 
mofl  melt.  This  is  partly  marine,  and  partly  nitre, 
enveloped  with  a  little  fulphur,  and  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  abforbent  earth.  When  it  was  mod  in  vogue, 
three  pints  boiled  to  a  pint  and  a  half  were  given  as 
a  purge ;  for  it  operates  both  by  ftool  and  urine,  and 
it  has  been  found  good  in  diforders  of  the  eyes. 

The  Dog-and-Duck  is  a  noted  publick  houfe  in  St. 
George'’ s-F i elds ,  in  the  parifli  of  Lambeth  near  London, 
The  water  is  clear,  and  has  very  little  take ;  but  a 
gallon  will  yield  200  grains  of  fediment,  of  a  dirty 
colour,  and  a  pungent,  brackifh  take.  The  earthy 
matter  is  as  one  to  twelve,  in  proportion  to  the  fait, 
and  it  will  ferment  krongly  with  Spirit  of  Salt  and 
Spirit  of  Vitriol;  but  will  not  turn  to  perfect  lime  by 
calcination.  This  water  has  been  noted  for  curing 
leprous  diforders;  and  fome  have  affirmed,  that  it 
cured  an  ulcerated  cancer  in  the  break  by  drinking  the 
water,  and  keeping  a  cloth,  wet  therein,  always  over 
it.  Being  drank  from  one  pint  to  three,  it  generally 
purges  eaflly  and  brilkly,  without  affedling  the  krength; 
unlefs  in  very  tender  conkitutions.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  alterative,  inkead  of  common  drink,  for  the 
cure  of  icorbutick  pimples,  tetters,  the  leprofy,  and 
the  King’s  Evil.  It  is  alfo  a  palliative  cure  in  cance¬ 
rous  diforders,  and  has  been  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  lives  of  feveral.  The  only  fault  of  this  water  is. 
Its  being  too  cooling,  for  which  reafon  it  is  prejudicial 
to  perfons  of  phlegmatick  conkitutions,  and  of  weak 
habits  of  body. 

Cobham  is  a  town  feated  in  the  road  between  London 
and  Guildford ,  and  is  feven  miles  fouth-wek  of  King- 
ft  on.  The  water  has  a  lenkble  take  of  iron  ;  and  a 
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gallon  will  yield  feven  grains  of  a  fubftance  like  okery 
which  a  loadilone  will  attradt,  without  calcination „ 
It  is  a  ftrong  chalybeate,  and  deferves  to  be  mors 
known. 

Warwickshire  has  two  mineral  Springs,  one  of 
which  is  at  Lemington,  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dun- 
churchy  and  is  or  a  faline  nature.  A  gallon  yields 
960  grains  of  fediment,  30  whereof  are  calcarious 
nitre,  and  the  reft  fea-falt.  It  is  a  ftrong  purge  and 
vomit,  and  is  drank  by  labouring  people  from  two 
quarts  to  three.  It  is  noted  for  curing  fore  lees,  and 
difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

Ilmington  is  a  village  feven  miles  fouth  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  and  the  water  found  here,  though  it  has 
a  brackifh  tafte,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  chaly  beats  in 
England.  It  fparkles  at  the  fpring  head  like  bottled 
cyder;  but  it  will  not  curdle  with  Milk,  and  yet  Oil 
of  Tartar  will  procure  a  fmall  coagulum.  It  will  turn 
purple  or  black  with  Galls,  according  to  the  quantity  \ 
but  with  Syrup  of  Violets  it  changes  to  a  green.  *A 
quart  of  Water  will  yield  near  a  (poonful  of  a  reddidi 
white  powder,.  that  will  ferment  and  fume  with  acids. 
Thofe  that  drink  this  water  have  their  ftools  tinged 
blackifh,  and  though  it  generally  operates  by  urine, 
it  will  iometimes  purge.  Internally,  it  is  good  in  the 
fcurvy,  obftruftions  of  the  bowels,  the  jaundice,  and 
beginning  of  the  dropfy;  it  is  alfo  good  in  the  ft  ran- 
gury,  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 

Westmoreland  has  a  mineral  Water  at  Kirkby - 
'T’ho'wer,  a  village  eight  miles  eaft  of  Penrith ,  which 
is  a  weak  purging  chalybeate.  It  is  exceeding  clear, 
fvveetifh,  and  has  a  little  tafte  of  tea.  It  grows  whitifii 
with  alkalies,  and  turns  to  a  clear  purple  with  the  So¬ 
lution  of  Silver;  but  it  becomes  of  a  pink  purple 
with  Galls,  a  red  purple  with  Logwood,  and  a  deep 
green  with  Syrup  of  Violets.  A  gallon  contains  190 
grains  of  fediment,  of  which  140  are  lime-ftone,  and 
30  a  calcarious  nitre.  The  fait  will  not  diftblve  en¬ 
tirely  in  48  times  its  own  weight  of  diftilled  water; 
buit  it  will  turn  of  a  pale  green  with  Syrup  of  Violets! 

1  his  water  is  a  more  powerful  abforbent  than  any 
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other  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  purge  well,  if  drank 
to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts. 

S  hap  mere  is  a  marfliy  heath,  lying  between  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Shap.  The  water  here 
fee  ms  to  be  of  a  fulphureous  nature,  for  it  has  a  ftrong 
fetid  fmell,  and  a  fenfible  bitternefs;  but  this  foon 
goes  off  when  it  evaporates  over  the  Are.  It  will  cuj« 
die  with  Soap,  and  let  fall  a  large  white  fediment, 
with  the  Solution  of  Pot-afhes.  A  gallon  will  yield 
376  grains  of  a  faline  fediment,  with  a  fmali 
proportion  of  very  white  earth.  It  is  very  white,  and 
has  a  fait,  pungent,  bitter  take,  growing  moifl  when 
expofed  to  the  air.  This  water  has  been  cafually 
found  to  work  by  ftool  and  urine,  and  three  pints 
have  proved  a  very  ftrong  purge.  It  will  cure  invete¬ 
rate  piles,  and  is  ufed  by  the  common  people  to  cure 
rheumatick  pains  in  the  joints,  by  rubbing  it  warm 
on  the  parts  affefted. 

Wijherlake  is  a  village  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Kendal,  where  the  mineral  fpring  has  a  faltifh  take, 
and  in  fumrner  fmells  a  little  like  fulphur,  throwing 
up  a  whitifn  icum.  With  Oil  of  Tartar  it  lets  fall  a 
pearl-coloured  fediment,  and  with  Galls  it  precipi¬ 
tates  one  that  is  purple.  A  gallon  yields  547 
grains  of  fediment,  conkking  chiefly  of  fea-falt 
and  a  calcarious  earth,  with  a  little  mixture  of  a  bit¬ 
ter,  purging  fait.  From  experiments  made  with  it* 
it  appears  that  it  is  chiefly  impregnated  with  fea-falt, 
combined  with  a  kind  of  calcarious  nitre,  a  little 
iron,  and  a  fmali  quantity  of  fulphur.  It  has  been 
found  of  great  ufe  in  the  ftone,  gravel,  worms,  want 
of  appetite,  the  cachexy,  jaundice  and  dropfy. 

Wiltshire  has  a  mineral  Spring  at  Chippenham 9 
lately  taken  notice  of,  and  was  found  in  a  garden  near 
the  river.  At  the  fpring  head  it  has  a  briik  ferrugi¬ 
nous  take,  and  turns  of  a  claret  colour  with  Galls.  A 
gallon  will  yield  39  grains  of  a  fediment  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  oker,  which  has  a  very  brackifh  take.  It 
contains  a  krong  fea-falt,  and  a  natron  combined 
with  iron.  It  has  cured  fcorbutick  diforders,  belides 
others  that  are  not  particularly  taken  notice  of. 

Wejl-AJhton  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parilff  of  Steeple - 
AJhton ,  four  miles  eak  of  Trowbridge,  which  has  a 
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iprlng  that  yields  plenty  of  water  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  clear,  and  will  depofite  a  finall  quantity  of  fedi- 
rnent,  after  it  has  been  kept  feveral  months  in  bottles. 
It  will  curdle  with  Soap,  and  lets  fall  a  white  grumous 
fediment  with  the  folution  of  Pot-afhes.  A  gallon 
will  yield  two  drams  and  two  fcruples  of  a  whitifhi 
iediment,  with  a  faline  bitter  take  and  warmnefs  on 
the  tongue.  It  is  chiefly  impregnated  with  fea-falt, 
nitre,  and  a  little  iron,  with  a  fmall  matter  of  ful- 
phur.  The  water  is  bell  drank  at  the  fountain  head, 
>and  three  pints  is  purging  and  diuretick. 

Road  is  a  village  eight  miles  north  of  Bath ,  where 
there  is  a  mineral  Spring,  whofe  water  has  a  chaly¬ 
beate  and  fulphureous  talfe  and  fmell.  A  gallon  will 
yield  near  a  dram  of  a  yellow  coloured  Iediment, 
that  has  a  fait  and  pungent  take.  The  water  appears 
to  be  impregnated  with  iron,  fulphur,  and  a  ftrone, 
native  alkali  or  natron.  It  is  a  very  gentle  purge, 
and  is  good  in  fcrophulous  cafes  and  difeafes  of  the 
ikin ;  it  will  alfo  cure  fcorbutick  ulcers. 

Holt  is  fix  miles  eaft  of  Bath ,  and  is  of  note  for 
Its  medicinal  fpring,  firfi;  taken  notice  of  in  the  year 
1733.  It  will  let  fall  a  grofs,  grumous  fediment  with 
Oil  of  Tartar,  and  when  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac,  a  white  crufly  fubllance  adheres  to  the 
fides  of  the  glafs.  It  will  not  lather  with  Soap,  but 
will  ferment  with  Oil  of  Vitriol.  With  Syrup  of 
Violets  it  will  become  greenilh,  and  with  Galls  change 
to  a  green.  Logwood  turns  it  to  a  deep  red,  Brazil 
\v ood  to  a  Icarlet,  and  Rhubarb  to  a  pale  amber  co¬ 
lour.  A  gal i on  will  yield  176  grains  of  very  white 
iediment,  waiich  has  a  faltifh,  bitter  talle,  and  will 
giow  moift  in  a  damp  air;  but  the  earthy  part  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  fait.  This  water  principally  con¬ 
tains  a  calcanous  nitre,  and  the  operation  is  more 
mild  than  other  fprings  of  this  kind,  on  account  of 
a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  contained  therein. 
In  fmall  dofes  it  is  an  alterative  and  diuretick ;  but 
two  quarts  will  purge  pretty  briikly.  It  wall  dilute, 
cool,  ablorb  and  ftrengthen,  and  is  ufed  both  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally.  Rags,  or  a  fpunge,  dipped 
therein,  will  cure  fcrophulous  ulcers,  attended  with 
caiious  bones;  but  then  it  mult  be  taken  inwardly  at 
3  the 
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the  fame  time.  It  will  alfo  cure  inveterate  running 
ulcers  of  the  legs  and  other  parts,  and  difeafes  of  the 
Hein,  attended  with  great  heat  and  corrofive  humours. 

It  is  good  for  fore  eyes,  the  piles,  and  ulcers  of  a  can¬ 
cerous  nature,  ufed  outwardly  and  drank  inwardly. 

It  never  fails  of  procuring  an  appetite,  and  will 
ftrengthen  the  relaxation  of  any  part. 

Yorkshire  has  feveral  mineral  Springs,  of  which 
the  principal  one  is  at  Malt  on ,  otherwife  called  Nenv 
Mahon ,  chat  lies  in  the  road  from  York  to  Scarborough. 
The  fpring  lies  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  and  is 
fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron,  that  it  is  called  the 
Mahon  Spa.  Seven  pints  contain  three  drams  and  a 
hair  of  a  reddifh  brown  fediment,  which  has  an  au- 
ftere  bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  fait  of  a  calcarious  nitre, 
though  different  in  feme  fenfe  from  others;  for  it  will 
not  ferment  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  nor  Spirit  of  Salt; 
but  it  will  turn  greenifh  with  Syrup  of  Violets.  The 
mud  and  feum  of  this  water  will  dry  up  and  heal  old 
ulcers,  fcabs  and  tetters  to  a  wonder.  Internally,  the 
water  works  agreeably  by  ftool  and  urine,  unlefs  the 
ftomach  be  foul,  and  then  it  will  vomit  the  firft  day 
or  two.  The  common  dofe  is  from  three  pints  to  fix ; 
but  fome  think  fmalier  dofes  would  be  more  proper. 
It  is  good  in  the  hypocondriack  melancholy,  in  an. 
afthma  with  fpitting  of  blood,  and  in  internal  ulcers 
and  bleedings.  It  is  alfo  recommended  in  obftructions 
of  the  bowels,  and  in  a  relaxation,  weaknefs,  and 
lanp-uidnefs  of  the  body,  it  being  a  ftrengthener  and 
a  deobftruent  as  well  as  a  purge. 

Croft  is  a  village  in  the  North  Riding  of  YorJiJhire , 
on  the  confines  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham ,  where 
there  is  a  fpring  of  fine,  clear,  fparkling  water,  with 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur.  A  gallon  yields  177  grains 
of  a  very  white  fediment,  which  has  a  ftrong  fmell 
like  that  of  hawthorn  flowers.  It  confifts  of  lime- 
ftone,  nitre,  and  fea-falt;  but  the  nitre  is  double  or 
treble  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  purging  water,  if  drank 
from  four  pints  to  nine,  and  is  faid  to  have  performed 
many  eminent  cures,  both  by  drinking  and  bathing. 

Harrogate  is  two  miles  north-weft  of  Knareforoughs 
in  the  Weft  Riding ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftrongeft 
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lulphureous  water  in  Great  Britain.  A  gallon  of  that 
commonly  drank,  for  there  are  three  wells,  contains 
two  ounces  of  pure  fea-falt,  and  near  two  fcruples  of 
earth;  therefore  the  predominating  fait  mull  needs  be 
marine.  A  warm  bath  made  with  this  water  cures 
aches,  bruifes,  brains,  lamenefs,  weaknefs  of  the 
back,  beginning  of  the  dropfy,  and  paralytick  pains 
and  w'eakncifes.  It  alfo  diffoives  hard  fwellings,  cures 
old  ulcers,  and  all  difeafes  of  the  fkin ;  it  has  alfo 
great  power  in  eafing  the  gout  and  fciatica.  Inter¬ 
nally,  drank  from  three  to  four  pints,  it  purges  brifk- 
ly,  and  railes  the  fpirits.  It  powerfully  cleanfes  the 
ftomach  and  inteiiines,  killing  all  forts  of  worms; 
befides  which  it  will  cure  the  cold  feurvy,  and  help 
the  jaundice  of  many  years  banding.  It  alfo  cures 
diforders  of  the  fpleen,  the  green  licknefs,  cramp, 
the  head-ach,  and  the  king’s  evil. 

Broughton  water  proceeds  from  a  fpring,  in  the 
road  from  -Skipton  in  Torkjhire ,  to  Coin  in  Lancajhire , 
the  village  being  in  the  mid-way  between  thofe  two 
places.  It  is  of  a  whitilh  colour,  and  colder  than 
common  water,  as  is  obfervable  in  others  of  the  ful- 
phureous  kind.  A  gallon  contains  four  drams  of  fe- 
diment,  the  fourth  part  of  which  is  earth,  and  the 
reft  fea-falt  and  nitre.  The  virtues  are  much  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  Harrogate  water,  but  weaker. 

Wigglefworth  is  a  village  in  the  Weft  Biding ,  four 
miles  fouth  of  Settle ,  where  there  is  a  fpring  remark¬ 
able  for  yielding  an  alkaline  nitrous  fait.  It  is  very 
black,  and  has  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur,  with  a  faltifti 
tafte,  and  lathers  with  Soap;  but  will  not  curdle 
Milk.  Three  gallons  yield  feven  drains  of  fediment, 
of  which  fix  fcruples  and  a  half  are  black  earth,  and 
the  reft  fait.  The  country  people  drink  four  or  five 
pints  of  this  water  as  a  vomit,  and  fix  or  feven  as  a 
purge;  but  it  feems  ftrange  that  more  fhould  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Newton-dale  is  in  the  North  Riding ,  i  2  miles  well  by 
north  of  Whitby .  The  water  here  is  cold  and  very 
aftringent;  and  it  petrifies  every  thing  in  its  courfe, 
producing  various  and  beautiful  incruflations  and 
figures.  It  efte&ually  cures  loofeneftes  and  bleedings 
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of  every  kind,  both  in  men  and  beak;  and  it  quickly 
and  wonderfully  rekores  weakened  joints,  that  are 
even  beginning  to  be  dikorted,  by  bathing  therein. 

Knar ejborough  is  noted  for  a  dropping  Well,  fo 
called,  and  is  a  market-town  in  the  Weft  Riding.  The 
water  is  very  cold,  extremely  limpid  and  fvveet,  and 
it  will  let  fall  a  white  fediment  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  It 
has  a  petrifying  quality,  and  its  particles  con  nit 
chiefly  of  fpar  and  fome  fulphur.  A  gallon  of  the 
water,  that  fell  from  the  petrifying  rock,  yielded  185 
grains  of  fediment,  of  which  feven  fcruples  and  four 
grains  left  five  fcruples  and  four  grains  of  earth, 
which  would  ferment  with  acids;  and  there  were  two 
fcruples  of  fait,  which  fiiot  into  nitrous  crykals,  It 
cures  inveterate  fluxes  of  the  belly,  bloody  fluxes, 
and  the  diabetes,  as  well  as  all  preternatural  dif- 
charges  of  blood;  alfo  colliquative  fiveats,  as  well  as 
ulcers  of  the  bowels,  and  hedlick  fevers.  Three  half 
pints  are  a  dofe. 

Scarborough  Water  is  the  molt  noted  in  all  York- 
Jhire ,  and  was  difcovered  about  160  years  ago.  It 
has  been  much  ufed  of  late  years,  not  only  at  the 
fountain  head,  but  at  diftant  places.  The  take  is 
bitterifh  and  ferruginous ;  it  curdles  with  Soap, 
and  yields  a  large  white  grumous  fediment  with  Oil 
of  Tartar..  A  gallon  yields  about  284  grains  of  a 
reddifli  white  colour,  with  a  bitter,  faliifh  and  rough- 
ilh  take.  It  dekroys  the  fournefs  of  acids,  ferments 
krongly  therewith,  and  turns  of  a  light  green  with 
Syrup  of  Violets.  The  proportion  of  earth  to  the  fa- 
line  parts  is  as  66  to  150.  The  water  has  been  found 
good  in  heCtick  fevers,  the  rheumatifm,  fcurvy,  pre¬ 
ternatural  thirk,  recent  and  partial  inflammations, 
and  difeafes  o  1  the  fkin.  It  is  alio  good  m  disorders 
of  the  komach  from  intemperance,  as  well  as  in  hy- 
pocondriack  and  hykerick  diforders ;  in  akhmas,  in 
habitual  cokivenefs,  the  heart-burn,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  purging  is  indicated. 
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CHAP.  III. 

#  * 

O/  EARTHS  and  CLAYS. 

THAT  fort  of  Earth,  which  we  call  SOIL,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fubftances,  and  will  burn  in  the  lire  and  fwim  in 
the  water.  Linneeus  has  nine  forts  of  thefe,  whereof 
one  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  clafs  ;  the  others 
are,  the  Marfhy  Soil  interwoven  with  roots,  and  this  is 
the  fame  that  we  call  Turf,  which  in  many  parts  of 
England  is  ufed  for  fuch.  The  Vegetable  Watry  Soil  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Mud,  and  is  to  be  met  with  every 
where  in  and  about  Handing  waters.  The  Spungy  Soil 
of  heaths  will  ferment  with  fome  fort  of  fluids,  particu¬ 
larly  acids.  The  Vegetable  Soil  of  the  Alps  is  to  be 
met  with  every  where  among  thofe  mountains,  and 
is  a  little  reddifli,  or  rather  of  a  blackifli  brown.  The 
Vegetable  Common  Black  Soil  is  met  with  in  various 
places,  particularly  in  meadows,  fields,  and  paflures. 
The  Vegetable  Reddifh  Soil,  partaking  of  Oker,  is 
particularly  found  in  Weft  Gothland .  The  Animal  Soil 
of  brute  bealts  may  be  met  with  in  places  where  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  animals  have  been  laid  in  heaps,  and  have 
putrified  and  turned  to  Dull:  ;  that  of  human  bodies 
may  be  feen  in  every  church  yard. 

A  CLAY  is  a  heavy,  thick,  fat,  tenacious,  frnooth 
Earth,  which  when  held  in  the  mouth  becomes  like 
foap  or  fuet ;  it  is  either  foft  or  hard,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  Water  that  is  mixed  with  it,  for  it 
readily  diflolves  in  that  fluid.  When  it  is  foft,  it  may 
eafily  be  fhaped  into  any  form  ;  but,  when  it  is  baked 
in  the  fire,  it  turns  into  a  fiony  fubflance.  There  are 
a  prodigious  number  of  different  forts  of  Clay,  and  of 
different  colours. 

The  Clay  that  is  perfectly  pure  and  white  is  of  a 
very  fine  texture,  and  when  cut  leaves  a  polifhed  fhining 
fubftance  ;  when  examined  by  a  rnicrofcope,  it  appears 
to  be  of  a  clofe,  even,  regular  texture,  unlefs  mixed 
with  particles  of  a  different  kind.  It  will  ferment 
pretty  brifkly  with  Aqua  Fortis,  as  will  moff  other 

kinds ; 
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kinds ;  for  Linrusus  makes  it  a  charadleriftic  of  Clay. 
Whether  we  have  here  any  of  this  fort  is  uncertain. 

The  Cimoli an  EARTH  of  the  drops  is  a  fort  of 
Fullers-earth,  and  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  though 
the  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth.  When  burnt  in  the 
fire,  it  becomes  very  white  and  hard,  and  in  a  violent 
fire  will  turn  to  a  dirty  fort  of  Glafs.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  ill  feveral  parts  of  England ,  particularly  at  Wedenf- 
bury  in  Staff  or  djhire ,  where  they  ufe  it  for  making  to¬ 
bacco  pipes,  as  they  do  another  fort,  which  is  hard, 
heavy,  and  of  a  greyilh  white,  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  bell  of  all  Tobacco-pipe  Clays.  Belides  thefe, 
there  are  the  White  Tough  Clay,  the  Smooth  Greyilh 
White  Clay,  the  Heavy  Grey  Clay,  the  Soft  Grey  Alka¬ 
line  Clay,  a  Hard  Grey  Alkaline  Clay,  a  Soft  Alh- 
coloured  Heavy  Clay,  and  feveral  other  kinds,  whofe 
differences  are  not  fo  conliderable  as  to  be  particularly 
infilled  upon.  They  are  ufed  for  making  tobacco- 
pipes,  Dutch  tiles,  and  feveral  forts  of  earthen  ware. 

The  EARTH  of  Malta,  fo  called  from  the  Mand 
from  whence  it  is  brought,  is  a  fort  of  Clay  of  a  whitilh 
alii  colour,  and  is  imported  in  finall  cakes,  marked 
with  various  chara&ers. 

There  are  four  forts  of  Yellow  CLAY,  all  which 
will  ferment  with  Aqua  Fortis  ;  one  of  thefe  is  entirely 
yellow,  another  yellow  with  blue  fpots,  the  third  is  a 
fandy  Clay,  and  confequently  brittle,  as  well  as  the 
fourth,  which  is  of  a  brownilh  yellow.  They  are  all 
of  ufe  for  making  fome  forts  of  earthen  ware. 

The  Hard  Brown  Spotted  CLAY  is  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  tranfparent,  and  is  of  a  line  Ihining  pale  brown, 
variegated  and  fpotted  with  deep  black.  It  does  not 
llain  the  hands  when  touched,  and  yet  it  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  having  a  fort  of  an  aftringent  take,  but 
without  grittinefs.  This  is  what  is  ufually  called  Lemnian 
Earth,  or  The  True  Sealed  Earth,  and  is  brought  over 
in  fmall  cakes,  weighing  above  four  drams  each,  and 
marked  with  feveral  charadlers.  The  illand  on  which 
it  is  dug  was  formerly  called  Lemnos ,  but  now  Stalimene . 
The  virtues  of  this  Earth,  or  Clay,  were  formerly 
much  celebrated,  and  it  was  given  as  an  antidote 
again!!  poifons.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  an  alkaline 
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fubftance,  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  miflake  ;  for  it 
will  not  ferment  or  effervefce  with  Aqua  Fortis,  nor 
indeed  feveral  others,  notwithftanding  what  Linnants 
has  faid  to  the  contrary.  When  analyfed,  it  is  found 
to  contain  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  urinous  volatile  Salt, 
a  fmall  matter  of  bituminous  oil,  and  a  little  Salt  like 
common  Salt.  It  may  be  eafily  diftblved  in  Water, 
and  has  been  given  in  fome  disorders ;  but  it  is  now 
not  ufed  with  us. 

There  are  three  English  CLAYS  of  the  brown 
fort,  as  the  Brown  Heavy  Tough  Clay,  with  which 
they  floor  barns  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  make 
earthen  veflels.  The  Dulky  Bluilh  Brown  Tough 
Clay,  which  when  burnt  in  the  fire  turns  to  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  a  violent  fire  to  a  deep  grafs  green  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  moft  ufeful  for  making  of  tiles.  The  Hard 
Pale  Brown  Clay  is  generally  full  of  fhining  particles, 
and  is  of  a  rough  kind  ;  but  being  mixed  with  tougher 
Clay  in  S 'tajfordfhire,  it  ferves  to  make  ftrong  vefifels  of 
feveral  kinds. 

The  Blueifh  Brittle  Soft  CLAY  has  fomewhat  of 
the  nature  of  Marl,  and  when  dry  it  appears  to  be 
full  of  ihining  particles.  It  burns  to  a  darker  colour, 
and  is  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  England  for  making  a 
very  ftrong  fort  of  earthen-ware.  The  Tough  Bluilh 
Clay  has  an  even  fmooth  fhining  furface,  and  when 
burnt  in  the  fire  becomes  as  hard  as  Hone,  and  of  a 
fine  red  colour.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  Northampton- 
fbire ,  but  at  prefent  is  made  no  ufe  of.  The  Hard 
Tough  Pale  Blue  Clay  is  extremely  heavy,  and  of  a 
clofe,  even  texture ;  being  burnt  it  turns  to  a  pale  yellow, 
but  it  will  not  well  endure  the  fire.  It  is  ufed  to  make 
gally-pots,  and  the  like.  The  Light  Soft  Blue  Clay 
is  of  a  loofe  texture,  and  burns  to  a  pale  reddifh  brown  ; 
there  are  but  fmall  quantities  found  of  it  at  a  time, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  in  ufe 
in  making  any  fort  of  vefifels.  The  Hard  Tough 
Whitilh  Blue  Clay  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  with  which 
they  make  China  ware  here  in  England  when  mixed 
with  other  things ;  however,  this  is  not  certain. 

The  Green  Heavy  Turf  CLAY,  is  a  fine  fmooth 
compad  Earth  cf  a  dull  dulky  green,  and  very  heavy. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  put  to  no  ufe.  The  Pale  Smooth 
Green  Hard  Clay  is  of  a  fmooth,  even,  regular  texture, 
very  heavy,  of  a  fhining  furface,  and  almoft  as  hard 
as  Stone.  When  a  thin  piece  of  it  is  held  up  to  the 
light  it  is  almoft  tranfparent ;  but  in  the  fire  it  lofes 
its  green  colour,  and  turns  to  a  pale  grey.  It  has  been 
brought  from  Saxony  in  Germany. 

VERDITER  is  a  fort  of  bluifh  green  hard  Clay, 
and  is  ufually  dug  out  of  the  Earth  in  lumps  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  that  is,  from  half  a  pound  to  fix  pounds 
and  upwards.  It  is  of  a  fine  even  glofty  furface,  and 
very  fmooth  to  the  touch  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hand  ; 
but  when  it  is  drawn  along  a  rough  furface  it  leaves  a 
dulky  green  line.  When  burnt  it  is  of  a  dulky  brown 
colour,  being  entirely  diverted  of  its  green  or  blue.  It 
has  been  brought  from  feveral  parts  ;  but  that  from 
Italy  is  the  beft,  and  is  much  ufed  by  painters. 

The  English  VERDITER  is  got  out  of  Mendip 
Hills  in  Somerfetjhire,  and  is  a  hard,  heavy,  firm  earth, 
of  a  deep  dulky  green  colour  ;  when  burnt  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  ftone,  and  of  a  very  pale  whitifh  brown  colour. 
There  is  another  Greyifh.  Green  Brittle  Clay,  that  is 
met  with  in  Mendip  Hills,  which  burfis  and  crackles 
in  the  fire,  though  the  change  of  the  colour  is  very 
fmall ;  but  it  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs. 

The  Soft  Pale  Red  CLAY  is  very  clammy  while 
foft,  but  when  dry  it  is  compact  and  hard,  and  of  a 
very  beautiful  pale  red,  variegated  with  grey,  at  lea  ft 
fometimes.  In  the  fire  it  grows  as  hard  as  ftone,  but 
the  colour  is  much  the  fame.  It  is  brought  to  London 
from  the  IJle  of  Wight ,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
the  workers  in  mahogany  wood.  The  Pale  Brownifti 
Red  Smooth  Clay  has  fomewhat  of  a  Brownifti  caft, 

.  and  is  commonly  veined  with  Pale  Blueilh  Grey  Clay  ; 
it  is  confiderabiy  heavy,  and  of  a  very  clofe  even  tex¬ 
ture.  It  crackles  at  firft  in  the  fire,  but  becomes  pretty 
hard.  In  Staffordshire  it  is  part  of  the  compofition  of 
their  fineft  earthen  ware.  The  Dufky  Brown  Reddifti 
Blue  Clay  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Staffordjhire,  where  it  is  a  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  their  fine  earthen  ware. 
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The  Light  Brittle  Black  CLAY  is  more  dry  than 
the  generality  of  this  fort,  and  not  quite  fo  tough  ;  but 
it  is  feldom  met  with  except  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  In  the  fire  it  emits  a  pale  blue  flame,  with  a 
lulphureous  fmell,  and  burns  to  a  very  deep  red.  It 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  Tough 
Heavy  Black  Clay,  while  in  the  bed,  is  of  a  thining  jet 
black,  extremely  heavy,  and  pretty  moifl,  with  a  line 
glofly  fmooth  furface  when  cut  with  a  fpade  ;  when 
dry,  it  becomes  extremely  heavy  and  compact,  and 
will  not  diffolve  eafily  in  water.  In  the  fire  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  ftone,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  it  was 
formerly  unknown  in  England ,  but  has  been  lately  met 
with  in  Stajfordjhire  and  elfewhere.  The  Heavy  Brit¬ 
tle  Black  Clay  is  very  fine,  heavy,  and  of  a  fmooth 
compaft  texture.  When  burnt,  it  becomes  perfectly 
white,  for  which  reafon  in  Northamptonjbire  it  is  ufed 
for  making  tobacco  pipes. 

There  are  Sealed  EARTHS  in  Germany ,  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  are  marked  with  particular  feals;  the 
principal  of  which  are  at  Gran  in  Hungary ,  and  Gold¬ 
berg  in  Silejia.  That  of  Gran  is  called  the  Marrow  of 
Gold  ;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  fat,  feeming  to  be 
of  a  foapy  fubftance,  and  melting  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
got  out  of  the  gold  mines  near  Gran ,  and  is  under  the 
care  of  the  magiilrates,  who  have  it  made  into  round 
ba  Is,  and  marked  with  the  city  feal.  They  fuppofe 
it  to  be  impregnated  with  a  golden  Sulphur.  The 
Goldberg  Sealed  Earth  has  the  name  of  the  Marrow  of 
Silver,  and  is  of  a  whitifh  grey  colour.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  derived  from  filver,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  is  not  brought  into  medical  practice  in  England . 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  M  A  R  L  S. 

MARL  is  an  earthy,  brittle,  light  fubftance,  be¬ 
tween  Clay  and  Chalk  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  foft  and 
fat  as  Clay,  nor  fo  hard  as  Chalk,  nor  will  it  very 
eafily  diffolve  in  water. 
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Cimolian  EARTH  is  heavy,  but  loofe  and  apt  to 
crumble,  for  which  reafon,  being  thrown  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  it  foon  moulders .  away.  It  has* 
not  the  lead  efFervefcence  when  put  in  water  ;  for  it 
only  melts  away,  and  turns  to  a  fort  of  fizy  liquor  of 
a  greyifh  colour.  It  is  not  at  all  affedted  with  the  oil 
of  tartar,  but  fpirit  of  fait  poured  on  it  caufes  it  to 
ferment.  It  is  pretty  fat  and  foapy. 

Samian  EARTH  is  very  frne,  pure,  or  a  clofe  equal 
texture,  and  yet  remarkably  light;  when  dry,  it  is 
of  a  fine  bright  white,  with  a  fmooth  polifhed  furface  ; 
it  is  very  foft  to  the  touch  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue ;  when  burnt  in  the  fire  it  becomes  of  a  fnowy 
white,  and  is  found  in  the  IJle  of  Samos  ;  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  former,  is  not  at  prefent  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  Samian  ASTER  is  by  fome  called  Samian 
Earth,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  the  former,  it  being 
of  a  loofe  texture,  and  will  not  cut  into  regular  pieces. 
It  is  of  a  pale  brownifh  white,  and  feems  rough,  dry, 
and  duffy  to  the  touch,  but  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue. 
It  turns  to  a  pale  afh  colour  in  the  fire,  and  is  round 
between  clefts  of  ftone  in  the  Ifland  of  Samos. 

Chian  EARTH  is  a  denfe  compadl  fubftance,  but 
of  a  foft  texture,  and  eafily  broken  in  pieces.  When 
dry  it  has  an  irregular  furface  of  a  pale  greyifh  white, 
and  feems  to  confift  of  numerous  flakes.  It  is  very 
fine  and  foft  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue, 
and  melts  freely  in  the  mouth.  Thrown  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  caufes  it  to  bubble  with  a  hilling  noife,  and  melts 
into  a  fubftance  like  cream  ;  in  the  fire  it  becomes 
perfedlly  white,  and  is  found  in  the  ifland  oi  C bio  ;  but 
it  is  of  no  ufe  in  medicine. 

Celemeusian  EARTH,  by  fome  called  Mineral 
Agarick,  is  found  in  the  perpendicular  clefts  of  the 
ftrata  of  ftone,  in  irregular  mafles  of  a  fine  pure  white 
colour.  It  is  fpungy,  brittle,  whites  the  fingers,  and 
adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue.  When  thrown  into 
water,  it  fends  up  a  great  number  of  bubbles  with  a 
hilling  noife,  and  turns  it  white.  It  comes  to  a  fnowy 
whitenefs  in  the  fire,  and  is  found  in  ftone  quairies 
aimoft  ail  the  world  over. 
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The  White  Spungy  Den fe  MARL  is  not  fo  white 
as  the  former,  but  is  of  a  more  denfe  texture.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  the  cavities  of  Hones,  and,  if  alone, 
generally  near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  When  it 
V  Decomes  of  an  uneven  compadl  texture,  mo- 

fnThe  7  ,ea7l  7a  duH  dead  vvhite*  Jt  bubbles 

•  die  ^a.ter  llke  the  former,  with  a  hilling  noife,  and 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  England. 

fnmp  w  ,SpUnTg-7  Ai-kaIine  White  MARL>  called  by 

:f"LNfr  rT’  15  a  h?rd  dry  ^arfeift  earth  found 
in  the  clefts  of  Hone,  and  fometimes  lying  loofe  upon, 

or  immediately  under  them.  It  is  of  a  dull  wiutilh 

;°  T’  W‘th  |  imaI1  mixture  ^  greyilh  brown,  and 

huhhl!  j  k't  te,3ffure  than  the  fo™er  earths.  It 
buLbi.s  and  htiles  like  the  former,  and  will  cement 

kMr  raDTif  rn  f0me  f arts  of  Engird, 

v  ?  Y/,N  EARTrf>  found  in  the  illand  formerly 
called^  now  Milo  in  the Archipelago,  is  not  unlike 

linen  '  ^  “  ™ade  “fe  °f  there  for  wafting  of 

Cretan  EARTH,  or  CHALK,  was  fo  called  by 
tU  ancients  becaufe  it  was  found  in  the  illand  of 
Crete,  now  Candta  ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  met  with  in 
“0“  Parts  ot  jhe  world,  and  particularly  in  England 
in  very  great  plenty,  where  there  are  many  largf  hills 
o  it  confiding  of  nothing  elfe.  It  is  an  Alkaly,  and 
thereiore  is  given  in  acidities  of  the  llomach,  and  the 

It  rftrW  wh.en  ProPer’y  prepared  ;  though  fome  take 
1?/0r  that.Purpofe  without  any  preparation.  It 
is  ikewife  good  in  coughs  that  proceed  from  an  acrid 
P  legrn.  _  It  is  commonly  given  from  ten  o-rains 

dofesdraCl‘m’  bUt  *here  “  n°  danger  in  takin2  IarSer 

o„f  of Cha!  n  MARL  when  dry.  after  it  is  taken 

colour  f  eanh’  “•  0f,  a  hard  texture>  of  a  blueilh 
colour,  generally  veined  or  fpotted  with  red.  It  is 

very  fort  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  will  not  ad- 

here  to  the  tongue,  at  Jeaft  very  little.  Burnt  in  the 

fire,  it  turns  to  a  palilh  brown,  ilreaked  with  dark  red. 

fou  nd  m  fome  parts  of  England,  and  in  fome 
places  ferves  to  manure  land. 


Blueilh 
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Blueifh  Brown  Brittle  MARL  is  of  a  loofe  texture, 
and  very  light.  It  is  foft  to  the  touch,  and  adheres 
a  little  to  the  tongue,  melting  freely  in  the  mouth,  it 
being  a  pure  fine  earth.  It  is  foraewhat  alkalious* 
and  when  burnt  turns  to  a  dirty  reddifli  brown  colour. 
It  has  fometimes  a  great  many  lea  fhells  found  in  it, 
and  is  a  good  manure  for  land. 

Stony  Blueilh  MARL  is  the  hardefi  of  this  clafs, 
and  is  of  a  rough  compadt  texture,  with  an  unequal 
furface.  It  bubbles  in  water,  but  will  not  ferment 
with  aqua  fords,  and  in  the  fire  turns  to  a  dull  dulky 
red.  This  and  the  former  are  found  in  feveral  parts 
of  England. 

Yellow  Brittle  Sandy  MARL  breaks  into  fmall 
pieces,  when  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  when  dry 
is  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  before  it  was  dug  up, 
which  is  the  property  of  all  colours  ;  for  a  little  water 
will  turn  them  darker.  It  is  fpangled  all  over  with 
fmall,  flat,  glittering  particles,  and  is  rough  and  dufty 
to  the  touch.  When  burnt  in  the  fire,  it  turns  to  a 
fine  deep  red,  and  is  a  good  manure  for  heavy  ftiff 
Clay  lands. 

Pale  Red  Brittle  MARL  is  always  found  in  the 
cavities  of  Stone,  or  in  perpendicular  clefts  of  the 
Earth,  and  has  a  fine,  compadl,  clofe  texture,  with  an 
even,  fmooth,  foft  furface.  It  is  common  in  Germany , 
Italy ,  and  France. 

Red  Brittle  Heavy  MARL  is  very  common  in  Eng - 
land ,  and  is  a  good  manure  for  poor  hungry  land* 
It  is  of  a  crumbly  texture,  and  commonly  very  dry ; 
it  becomes  of  a  deeper  red  in  the  fire,  and  much 
harder. 

Deep  Dulky  Red  Sandy  MARL  is  frequently 
found  variegated  with  whitifh,  greyifh,  or  bluifli 
Earths,  and  is  of  a  loofe  crumbly  texture.  It  melts 
very  readily  in  the  mouth,  but  leaves  a  great  deal  of 
harfh,  fandy  matter  between  the  teeth  ;  when  burnt  it 
becomes  of  a  deeper  red,  but  not  much  more  hard,  and 
is  found  in  our  North  American  Plantations. 

Stony  Red  MARL  is  greatly  valued  by  the  farmers 
for  making  a  good  manure;  for,  though  it  is  almoft 
as  hard  as  a  Aone  when  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the 
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earth,  it  will  crumble  to  bits,  which  perhaps  is  owing 
to  the  rain,  as  it  will  break  to  pieces  in  about  ten 
hours  time  in  water.  Fire  makes  little  alteration  in 
it,  and  it  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

RUDDLE,  by  fome  called  Red  Oker,  and  by 
others  Marking  Stone-,  is  a  fort  of  Marl  of  a  thin 
texture,  and  very  brittle.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and 
has  afmooth  foft  furface.  When  burnt  it  becomes 
pretty  hard,  but  does  not  change  the  colour.  It  is 
ufed  in  the  country  for  marking  of  Iheep,  and  by  the 
painters  for  colouring  of  pales,  window  Flutters,  and 
the  like.  The  bell  is  faid  to  be  brought  from  Derby - 
foire. 

Red  Heavy  Hard  MARL  is  firmer  and  drier  than 
the  former,  it  being  of  a  regular  clofe  texture,  and 
compofed  of  feveral  thin  plates  lying  clofe  upon  each 
other.  In  the  fire  it  burns  to  a  darker  red,  and  grows 
much  harder.  It  is  ufed  by  the  furriers  to  mark  with. 

Brown  Brittle  MARL  is  of  a  loofe  texture,  and 
eafily  crumbles,  but  makes  a  very  good  manure.  It 
is^  fometimes  variegated  with  grey,  and  fometimes 
with  black,  and  is  a  little  dry  and  dulky  to  the  touch. 
When  burnt  it  becomes  of  a  pale  red,  and  fomewhat 
more  hard.  It  is  ufed  to  manure  grafs  land  in  Suffix. 

Fullers  EARTH  is  well  known  almoll  to  every 
one,  being  commonly  ufed  for  getting  greafy  fpots 
out  of  cloaths.  It  is  foft,  and  of  a  greyilh  colour;  but 
fometimes  paler,  and  fometimes  of  fo  deep  a  colour  as 
to  be  almoll  black  ;  though  it  has  always  a  greenilh 
call.  It  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  for  its  foftnefs 
and  fmoothnefs  is  fometimes  Galled  Soapy  Earth. 

Green  Fullers  EARTH  is  the  moli  denfe  and 
compact  of  all  kinds  of  Marl,  and  is  of  an  even  fmooth 
texture,  being  extremely  foft  and  oily  to  the  touch. 
It  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  fire  turns  to  a 
very  pale  brown.  It  is  found  in  Germany ,  where  it  is 
ufed  as  common  Fullers  Earth. 

Green  Sand,y  Brittle  MARL,  though  very  heavy, 
is  of  a  ioofe  texture,  and  eafily  crumbles  in  pieces. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England ,  and  is  ufed  in 
SuJJex  to  manure  day  lands. 
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Black  Brittle  MARL  is  of  a  loofe  texture,  eafily 
crumbles,  and  is  very  heavy  ;  though  it  is  of  a  brown¬ 
ifh  black,  it  does  not  flain  the  hands.  It  is  found  in 
Mendip  Hills ,  in  Somerfetjbire ,  above  twenty  feet  deep 
in  the  earth. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  LOAMS  or  EARTHS  found  in  Strata  or  Beds . . 

/“irA  HE  WHITISH  LOAM  is  coarfe,  loofe,  foft, 
j[  and  moifl,  while  in  the  ftratum ;  and  though  , 
it  is  eafily  cut  with  a  fpade,  it  will  not  ftick  tnereto. 
When  dry  it  is  of  a  loofe  crumbly  texture,  confide* 
rably  heavy,  hard,  harfli,  and  gritty  to  the  touch...  It 
does  not  at  all  ftick  to  the  hand,  but  will  melt  freely 
in  the  mouth,  and  makes  a  flight  hiding,  noife  when  * 
thrown  into  the  water,  where  it  almofc  immediately 
falls  into  a  loofe  powder.  It  is  compofed  of  a  large 
coarfe  white  fand,  united  to  a  greyifh  marly  ciay,  and 
will  burn  to  a  pale  brownifh  red.  It  is  fometimes 
mixed  with  ftiff  clays  in  making  of  bricks. 

The  Brownifh  White  LOAM  is  of  a  fine  even  tex¬ 
ture,  and  confifls  of  very  fine  white  fand  joined  to  a 
pale  brown  clay.  When  it  is  cut  with  a  fpade  it  leaves 
an  even  furface,  and  when  dry  it  is  of  a  whitifh  brown 
colour,  but  very  pale.  It  does  not  break  very  eafily 
between  the  fingers,  nor  does  it  flick  to  the  hands ; 
but  it  will  melt  in  the  mouth,  though  flowly,  and  makes 
a  violent  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  uied  for 
making  bricks  mixed  with  clay,  and  then  turns  to  a, 
pale  red  colour; 

The  Pale  Yellow  LOAM  is  of  a  fpungy  texture, 
and  confifls  of  white  fand  united  to  a  yellow  clay* . 
When  it  is  cut  with  a  fpade,  it  leaves,  irregular  mafles, 
with  a  rough  uneven  furface  behind  it,  and  when  dry 
it  is  loofe  and  fpungy,  and  feems. mixed  with  a  great 
number  of  fhining  particles.  It  is  harfh  and  dry  to 
the  touch,  and  crumbles  readily  between  the  fingers,  „ 
but  does  not  ftick  to  the  hand.  It  makes  an  effervef¬ 
cence  with  aqua  fortis,  and  turns  red  in  the  fires  .butt 

It  is  never  ufed  alone  for  bricks^ 

D  6  TKfce 
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Lhe  Rough  Yellow  LOAM  confifls  of  a  coarfe  yel- 
yowifh  fand,  joined  to  a  pale  yellow  clay,  which  in  a 
lew  places  is  white.  It  is  fmooth  when  cut  with  a  fpade, 
and  when  dry  is  extremely  hard.  It  makes  no  effervef- 
i.ence  with  aqua  fortis ;  but  when  thrown  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  it  makes  a  little  hiding  noife,  and  foon  falls  into 
a  loofe  powder.  It  turns  to  a  deep  red  in  the  fire,  makes 
excellent  bricks  for  building  furnaces  for  melting  iron, 
and  even  endures  the  fires  of  the  glafs-houfes ;  it  alfo 
makes  fine  lutes  for  chemical  veflels,  It  is  met  with 
neai  Hedger ty ,  five  miles  from  IVindfor ,  and  bears  a 
confiderable  price. 

The  Deep  Bulky  Yellow  LOAM  confifls  of  a  deep 
yellow  and  a  whitilh  fand,  with  a  very  little  clay,  and 
is  very  harm  and  coarfe.  It  is  moift  in  the  firatum, 
and  when  dried  is  of  a  loofe  texture,  readily  crumbling 
between  the  fingers  without  flicking  to  the  hands.  It 
makes  no  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis,  nor  does  it  hifs 
when  thrown  into  water.  It  is  ufed  for  making  bricks 
when  mixed  with  good  clay. 

The  Hard  Brown  LOAM  confifls  of  large  white  fand 
and  deep  brown  clay ;  it  is  very  hard,  but  not  tough, 
though  it  cannot  be  got  up  without  pick- axes  :  when 
dry  it  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  will  not  break  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  It  will  not  hifs  when  thrown  into 
water,  nor  make  an  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  often  full  of  fmall  fea-fhells  ;  and  m  Northampton- 
jhire  it  is  fo  full  of  them  that  they  make  floors  for 
bams  therewith ;  it  likewife  ferves  to  make  roofs  for 
ovens,  and  other  purpofes. 

The  Light  P ale  Brown  LOAM  is  the  lighted  and  mofl 
fpungy  of  any  of  this  kind,  and  is  compofed  of  fine  pale 
yellow  fand,  mixed  with  light  brown  clay.  When  dry, 
it  crumbles  eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  flicks  a  little 
to  the  hand.  It  will  not  effervefce  with  aqua  fortis,  but 
when  thrown  into  water  makes  a  little  hiffing,  and  al- 
mofl  immediately  falls  into  a  loofe  powder. 

The  Yellowifh  Brown  LOAM  confifls  of  a  white  and 
yellow  fand,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  brown 
day.  It  is  moift  in  the  firatum,  and  when  dry  is  of  a 
loofe  crumbly  texture,  with  a  rough  and  fomewhat 
dufty  furface.  It  makes  an  effervefcence  with  aqua 
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fords,  and  hiffes  a  little  when  thrown  into  water.  This 
fort  alone  will  make  fine  red  bricks. 

The  Greyifh  White  LOAM  is  compofed  of  a  fine 
white  fand  and  a  pale  blueifh  clay,  fpangled  with  a 
great  number  of  fmall  plates  of  talc.  While  in  the 
earth  it  is  moift  and  foft,  but  when  dry  is  very  heavy 
and  compaft,  with  an  even  fmooth  furface ;  but  it  will 
not  break  between  the  fingers,  nor  fiick  to  the  hands. 
It  raifes  a  great  effervefcence  with  aqua  fords, 
when  thrown  into  water  makes  a  flight  hilling,  and 
after  a  little  time  breaks  into  fmall  lumps.  When 
burnt  it  becomes  very  hard,  is  of  an  agreeable  reddifli 
colour,  and  will  make  good  bricks  when  mixed  with 
a  proper  clay. 

The  Pale  Yellow  LOAM  is  of  a  loofe  fpungy  tex¬ 
ture,  and  confills  of  fmall  whitilh  fand  with  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  clay.  It  is  pretty  tough  in  the  llratum,  as  well  as 
moift  ;  but  when  dry  it  becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  is 
fpangled  with  talc.  It  will  not  break  readily  between 
the  fingers,  nor  flick  to  the  hands,  nor  yet  make  any 
effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis :  when  thrown  into  water 
it  makes  a  very  little  hilling,  and  foon  falls  into  a  loofe 
powder.  It  is  proper  for  making  fine  red  bricks. 

The  Yellowifh  Brown  LOAM  has  a  very  loofe  tex¬ 
ture,  and  is  compofed  of  yellowifh  fand  with  fine  brown 
clay.  It  will  not  effervefce  with  aqua  fortis,  but  it 
makes  a  very  fmall  hiffing  when  thrown  into  water, 
where  it  moulders  into  powder  after  fome  time.  Mixed 
with  alhes  it  is  greatly  ufed  near  London  for  making 
bricks. 

The  Reddifh  Brown  LOAM  confifts  of  a  hard  whi- 
tifh  fand,  and  a  reddifh  brown  clay.  It  is  pretty  firm 
in  the  firatum,  and  when  dry  becomes  very  hard  and 
heavy.  It  will  not  effervefce  with  aqua  fortis,  and  it 
hiffes  but  little  when  thrown  into  water,  where  it  falls 
into  powder  after  fome  time.  This  Loam  ferves  for 
making  bricks  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  Red  Sandy  LOAM  confifts  of  fine  pale  yellow 
fand,  and  a  bright  red  clay,  mingled  with  fragments  of 
a  very  red  iron  ore,  and  a  great  deal  of  reddifh  dufky 
fpar.  While  it  is  moift  it  is  quite  loofe,  and  of  a 
very  deep  red  ;  but  when  dry  it  is  of  a  pale  red,  and 
of  a  very  loofe  texture,  for  which  reafon  it  crumbles  to 
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powder  between  the  fingers.  It  will  effervefce  with 
aqua  fords,  and  burns  to  a  fine  florid  red.  The  land 
compofed  of  it  is  very  proper  for  rye,  barley  and  peafe. 

The  Brittle  Brown  Sandy  LOAM  is  an  earth  partly 
fandy  and  partly  ftony,  and  when  dry  will  not  keep 
together  in  a  lump,  the  texture  being  fo  loofe  and 
fpungy.  It  makes  a  brifk  effervefcence  with  aqua 
fords,  and  hiffes  pretty  much  when  thrown  into  wa¬ 
ter.  Thofe  lands  that  confifl  of  this  are  accounted 
poor  and  barren. 

The  Greyifh  Brown  Sandy  LOAM  is  compofed  of 
fmall  white  fand  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  is  full  of 
cavities  which  are  finooth  and  gloffy  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  pretty  tough  and  very  heavy,  and  has  a  rough  rug¬ 
ged  appearance,  without  any  dull  on  the  furface.  It 
does  not  readily  crumble  to  powder,  nor  does  it  (lain 
the  hands.  It  makes  little  or  no  hilling  when  thrown 
into  water,  nor  does  it  effervefce  with  aqua  fortis. 
Land  confifting  of  this  is  very  good  for  barley. 

The  Heavy  Yellowifn  Brown  Sandy  LOAM  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  great  number  of  different  hard  particles ;  a 
brown  gritty  fione,  a  yellow  fand,  pieces  of  fpar,  and 
a  very  glittering  bright  white  fand,  with  a  brownifh 
fpungy  earth.  It  is  hard,  heavy  and  fomewhat  tough, 
and  in  dry  feafons  breaks  into  very  large  maffes,  tho’ 
it  is  of  a  very  brittle  loofe  texture.  It  is  very  dully 
and  hard  when  dry,  and  very  fticky  in  wet  feafons, 
which  renders  the  walking  on  it  very  flippery  and 
troublefome.  It  makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  red  with  very 
little  hardnefs.  Some  of  thefe  lait  are  more  properly 
called  Moulds  than  Loams,  though  they  are  placed  in 
the  fame  clafs. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  O  K  E  R  S. 

IGHT  Brittle  Pale  Yellow  OKER  is  between 


f  j  the  colour  of  Brimftone  and  what  is  called  a . 
cream  colour,  and  is  of  a  loofe  crumbly  texture,  it  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  very  thin  fine  plates.  It  is  extremely 
light,  and  feparates  into  flakes,  in  the  fire,  of  a  dull 
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reddifh  brown  colour.  It  is  found  in  Pennfylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  with  water  makes  a  uiavv  colour,  biis= 

with  oil  a  pleafant  yellow. 

Hard  Heavy  Pale  Yellow  OKER  is  well  known  to 
the  painters,  and  is  of  a  clofe,  compact,  firm  texture, 
with  a  fmooth  even  furface ;  when  burnt  in  the  fire  it 
turns  of  a  dull  pale  red,  and  becomes  confiderably 
hard.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Somer/etjhire. 

Light  Crumbly  Yellow  OKER  is  commonly  feen 
at  the  mouths  of  the  fprings  of  the  Spa  kind,  and  at 
prefent  is  made  very  little  ufe  of;  nor  can  it  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  any  large  quantities.  In  the  fire  it  turns  to  a 

pretty  good  red.  .  . 

Light  Brittle  Gold  Coloured  OKER  is  found  in 
fmalf  lumps  in  the  earth,  and  is  very  light,  being  of 
a  crumbly  texture,  and  ftains  the  hands  of  a  true  gold 
colour.  It  turns  to  a  bright  red  in  the  fire,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  little  more  hard.  It  is  common  among  gravel 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  on  Mendip 
Hills,  where  it  lies  in  the  clefts  of  the  ftrata.  It  is  alfo 
m  a  gravel  pit  on  the  right  hand  of  Oxford  Road,  about 
a  mile  from  London.  When  burnt  it  turns  to  a  red,  and 
might  probably  be  of  ufe  to  the  painters. 

Light  Plated  Saffron  Coloured  OKER  is  fometimes 
found  making  a  ftrafum,  and  fometimes  in  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  clefts  of  other  firata,  and  is  of  a  foit  crumoly 
texture,  with  a  rough  and  even  furface,  but  colours  the 
hands  with  a  very  beautiful  yellow.  It  burns  to  a 
du Iky  red,  and  is  common  in  Northamptonjbire  and 
Staffer  d (hire. 

Common  Yellow  OKER  is  a  denfe  heavy  eaith, 
©f  a  dull  yellow  colour.  It  ferments  pretty  much  with 
aqua  fords,  and  burns  to  a  pretty  good  red.  It  is 
greatly  ufed  for  houfe  painting. 

Hard  Heavy  Clayey  Yellow  OKER  is  very  compaft, 
and  when  dry  is  of  a  very  fine  bright  yellow,  with  a 
fmooth  gloffy  furface.  It  burns  to  a  red,  but.  crackles 
in  the  fire.  It  is  found  in  Buckinghamjbire  and  York- 
Jhire ,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  painters. 

Stony  Hard  Heavy  Yellow  OKER  is  in  great  plenty 
about  Oxford ,  but  it  is  fo  hard  that  it  is  not  to  be  cut 

with  a  fpade,  and  therefore  they  are  forced  to  ufe  pick 

axeso 
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axes.  It  crackles  a  little  in  the  fire,  and  turns  to  a 
fine  red.  It  is  ufed  by  the  painters. 

Dull  Dufky  Yellow  Clayey  OKER  is  found  in  fe- 
veral  parts .  of  England ,  and  is  denfe,  compaft,  and 
heavy.  It  is  of  a  dufky  unpleafant  colour,  though  it 
burns  to  a  very  fine  pale  red,  and  becomes  almotl  as 
hard  as  flone. 

.  Light  Clayey  OKER,  of  a  brownijh  yellow,  is  fome- 
times  found  among  other  llrata,  and  in  iheir  perpendi¬ 
cular  clefts.  The  furface  is  fmooth  and  giofiy,  and 
the  texture  very  fine  ;  it  burns  to  a  dead  dufky  brown- 
lfli  red.  Ic  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  and 
being  of  a  good  body  is  ufed  by  the  painters. 

Naples  YELLOW  is  of  a  bright  beautiful  colour, 
between  that  of  gold  and  faffrcn  ;  but  it  is  very  loofe, 
fpungy,  brittle,  and  porous,  and  ferments  pretty 
brifkly  with  aqua  fortis.  When  burnt  it  turns  to  a 
deeper  yellow,  and  is  found  in  Italy ,  particularly  about 
Naples.  It  is  generally  efteemed  a  pretty  good  colour. 

Brittle  Heavy  Red  OKER  is  common  in  feveral  parts 
of  England ,  and  is^  of  great  ufe  among  the  painters* 
It  crackles  a  little  in  the  fire,  where  it  becomes  more 
hard,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  It  is  ufed  by  painters 
for  priming  the  coarfer  fort  of  works. 

Brittle  Purple  OKER  is  common  in  Spain,  of  a  very 
fine  colour,  and,  though  of  a  loofe  texture,  weighs 
very  heavy.  It  is  of  a  fine  deep  purple  before  it  is  dug 
up,  and  when  dry  it  turns  red.  It  is  a  ftrong  Alkaly, 
and  therefore  ferments  greatly  with  aqua  fortis:  in  the 
fire  it  turns  to  a  paler  colour. 

India  RED  is  a  very  fine  purple  earth,  of  a  firm, 
compact,  and  hard  texture,  it  being  heavy,  and  almoft 
as  hard  as  a  ftone.  Before  it  is  dug  up  it  is  of  a  blood 
colour  but  when  dry  of  a  fine  glowing  red,  and  is 
full  of  bright  glittering  particles  of  a  whitifh  colour. 
In  the  fire  it  burns  to  a  greater  hardnefs  without  much 
changing  the  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  IJland  of  Or - 

mu*  \n  *he  Gulpb  of  P erf  a,  from  whence  it  is  by  fome 
called  the  Perfian  Earth.  7 

Bright  Red  Brittle  OKER  is  found  in  Bengal  in  the 
Eajl  Indies  and  though  ufed  in  France  is  not  much 
known  in  England.  It  is  of  a  fine,  bright,  florid,  red, 

and 
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and  pretty  heavy,  though  it  crumbles  between  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  ftains  the  hands.  It  ferments  with  aqua 
fortis,  but  undergoes  little  alteration  in  the  fire. 

Venetian  BOLE  is  a  fort  of  an  Oker,  and  is  well 
known  among  painters,  it  being  of  a  fine  bright  pale 
red,  being  pretty  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Red  Lead.  It 
grows  harder  when  burnt,  but  the  colour  is  worfe.  It 
is  brought  hither  from  Venice . 

Pale  Red  OKER  is  light,  brittle,  and  of  an  alkalious 
nature,  for  it  ferments  very  brilkly  with  aqua  fortis. 
It  fomewhat  refembles  the  Venetian  Oker,  only  it  is 
brighter,  and  of  a  little  paler  colour.  It  is  found  in 
Florida ,  and  is  very  probably  in  other  parts  of  America , 
though  it  is  not  much  known  in  England. 

Pale  Red  Clay  OKER  is  found  in  North  A?nerica , 
and,  though  pretty  heavy,  is  of  a  loofe,  brittle  texture. 
It  is  nearly  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  burns  to  a  good  red 
in  the  fire.  It  is  at  prefent  made  no  ufe  of. 

EARTH  of  Sinope  is  fo  called  from  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Natolia ,  and  is  a  fort  of  a  Bole,  fometimes  of 
a  deeper,  and  fometimes  of  a  paler  colour.  It  has 
been  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  on  account  of  its 
being  of  a  drying  nature,  and  particularly  in  fluxes 
of  the  belly. 

Red  CHALK  is  of  a  very  denfe  compact  fubilance, 
and  is  of  a  dull  red  colour.  Some  ufe  it  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  crayons,  or  rather  like  black  lead  pencils.  It 
is  very  well  known  to  painters,  and  therefore  needs  no 
farther  defcription.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope ,  and  particularly  in  Flanders. 

Red  Stony  OKER  is  the  hardefl:  and  drieft  of  any 
of  this  kind,  and  is  found  in  regular  ftrata  in  the  earth, 
but  is  fo  hard  that  it  cannot  be  got  up  without  pick 
axes.  It  is  of  a  fine  purplifh  red,  and  is  very  heavy, 
being  mixed  with  fragments  of  Lead  Ore,  of  a  bright 
bluifh  colour  ;  as  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure  native 
Cinnabar.  It  burns  to  a  fine  red,  and  becomes  more 
hard  in  the  fire.  The  painters  call  it  Indian  Stone 
Red,  it  being  brought  from  China ;  but  it  is  very 
fcarce. 

Brown  UMBER  is  a  fort  of  Oker,  and  is  greatly 
ufed  by  painters.  It  is  found  loofe  in  fmall  lumps 

among 
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among  gravel,  and  fometimes  in  the  perpendicular  clefts 
of  other  flrata.  It  is  very  light,  though  of  a  clofe 
compad  texture,  and  burns  to  a  deep  brown  in  the 
fire.  It  is  generally  brought  from  abroad,  there  being 
very  little  of  it  in  England ,  though  it  is  thought  to  be 
in  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerfetjhire. 

Cologn  EARTH,  commonly  called  Cullens  Earth, 
is  well  known  among  the  painters,  and  is  of  a  dufky 
brown,  with  a  clofe,  compad,  fine  texture,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  It  is  not  at  all  gritty,  and  has  the 
take  of  oak  bark.  Being  thrown  into  the  water,  it  fvvims 
on  the  furface  till  it  is  quite  wet,  and  foon  breaks  into 
a  very  nne  powder.  It  is  eafily  fet  on  fire,  and  never 
goes  out  till  it  is  reduced  to  pale  yellow  allies  ;  from 
whence  it  appears  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  owing 
its  origin  to  wood  long  buried  in  the  earth.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  city  of  Cologn. 

The  Armenian  STONE  is  very  opaque,  and 
mixed  with  green,  blue,  and  black  fpots,  fomevvhat 
in  the  manner  of  Lapis  Lazuli.  It  is  of  an  even,  re¬ 
gular  texture,  and  the  general  colour  is  a  beautiful 
blue.  .  Some  think  it  differs  in  nothing  from  Lapis 
Lazuli  but  in  hardnefs,  and  is  like  that  very  fcarce.  It 
was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  purge  and  vomit, 
and  the  dole  was  from  fix  grains  to  a  fcruple  ;  but  it 
is  now  out  of  ufe,  except  among  the  painters,  for 
when  it  is  prepared,  it  yields  a  fine  blue  colour,  with 
a  greenifh  caff. 

Green  OKER,  or  TINCAL,  is  of  a  denfe,  corn- 
pad  fubftance,  though  of  a  coarfe  irregular  texture,  the 
lurface  being  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  colour  of  a 
pale  green.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany  in 
and  near  the  copper  mines,  and  it  partakes  very  evi¬ 
dently  of  copper.  By  burning  it  turns  to  a  hard  dufky 
brown  Oker,  and  therefore  is  only  ufed  in  its  natural 
Hate,  it  being  reckoned  a  very  good  paint. 

Heavy  Brittle  Black  OKER  is  found  in  maffes  of 
different  fizes,  in  the  perpendicular  clefts  of  Hone.  It 
is  of  a  fine  deep  black,  and  of  a  compad,  even,  clofe 
texture,  though  it  breaks  very  readily  into  fmall  pieces 
between  the  fingers,  and  /lightly  ffains  the  hands.  It 
is  common  about  Mount  Sorrel  in  Leicejlerjhire. 


Black 
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Black  CHALK  is  found  in  broad  flat  pieces  from 
two  to  ten  feet  long  in  the  earth,  and  from  four  to 
twenty  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  moift  and  flaky  when 
juft  taken  out  of  the  ground,  but  foon  becomes  pretty 
hard,  and  very  light.  It  will  cleave  very  eafily  one 
way,  and  feems  to  be  the  offspring  of  wood  buried  in 
the  earth  ;  for  it  will  burn,  but  not  fo  long  as  Cclogr, 
Earth.  It  is  much  ufed  in  painting,  and  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  Germany. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  BOLES. 

A  BOLE  is  a  heavy  fat  earth,  which  readily  adheres^ 
to  the  tongue,  and  colours  the  fingers.  It  is  of 
various  kinds. 

Armenian  BOLE,  or  Bole  Armenick,  is  fotne- 
times  white  and  moderately  heavy,  being  of  a  clofe 
compact  texture,  and  having  a  very  fmooth  furface. 
It  is  very  fcarce,  and  therefore  being  quite  unknown 
to  the  fhops  it  need  not  be  infilled  upon. 

White  Brittle  BOLE  is  moderately  heavy,  with  a 
fmooth  furface,  though  it  will  crumble  between  the 
fingers.  It  will  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  and  in  the 
fire  may  be  burnt  to  a  fort  of  Lime.  It  is  brought 
from  Germany. 

Nocerian  EARTH  is  very  heavy,  and  of  a  grey- 
ifh  white,  but  not  fo  brittle  as  feme  of  this  kind.  It 
has  no  take,  nor  does  it  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  met  with  in  Italy ,  and  fome  think  it  good  for  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs,  and  in  malignant  fevers. 

Eretrian  EARTH  is  a  tine  kind  of  Bole  of  a 
greyifh  white  colour,  and  pretty  heavy,  with  a  fmooth 
furface,  though  it  crumbles  very  eafily  between  the  rin¬ 
gers.  It  ferments  very  brilkly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  in 
the  fire  it  turns  perfedlly  white  and  as  hard  as  ftone. 
When  a  little  wetted  and  drawn  over  a  copper-plate, 

it  will  leave  a  line  behind  it,  which  in  a  fhort  time 

turns, 
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turns  blueifh.  It  is  dug  up  in  Negropont ,  near  the  an- 
tient  Eretria ,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Whitifh  Alkaline  BOLE  is  hard,  of  a  dole  com¬ 
pact  texture,  and  like  other  Boles  melts  gradually  in 
the  mouth.  It  ferments  but  /lightly  with  aqua  fortis, 
but  m  the  fire  turns  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  found  in 
the  Eaji  Indies » 

The  yellow  Armenian  BOLE  is  of  a  fafFron  co- 
lour,  and  of  an  earthy,  heavy,  fat,  brittle  fubftance, 
with  an.  akringent  take,  it  is  of  a  clofe  compact  tex¬ 
ture,.  with  an  extremely  fmooth  furface  and  very  hard  ; 
but  it  melts  on  the  tongue,  though  very  flowly.  It 
ferments  brifkly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  in  the  fire  be¬ 
comes  more  hard,  and  of  a  deeper  colour. 

BOLE  of  Blois  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of  a  com¬ 
pact  texture,  but  very  light,  and  readily  crumbles  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  It  ferments  violently  with  aoua 
fortis,  and  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as  Hone  in  the  fire, 
turning  to  a  much  darker  colour. 

BOLE  of  Tokay  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  brittle, 
but  very  fine,  and  confiderably  heavier  than  the  former. 
It. melts  eafily  in  the  mouth,  and  ferments  violently 
with  aqua  fortis  ;  in  the  fire  it  becomes  confiderably 
hard,  but  does  not  change  the  colour. 

Silesian  Sealed  EARTH  is  a  fort  of  Bole 
which  is  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  compaft  texture,  with 
a  fmooth  furface.  It  turns  to  a  kind  of  chocolate  co¬ 
lour  in  the  fire,  and  becomes  confiderably  hard  ;  but  is 
a  flranger  to  our  fhops. 

Livonian  EARTH  is  a  very  fine  Bole,  and  very 
brittle  ;  it  is  of  a  dull  dufky  yellow  with  a  reddilh  cak 
and  its  furface  is  fmooth  and  glotfy.  It  becomes  of  a 
harder  texture  and  a  darker  colour  in  the  fire,  and  is 
usually  fealed  with  the  figure  of  a  church,  an  efcutcheon, 
and  two  crofs  keys.  It  is  not  only  found  in  Livonia , 
but  in  Spain  and  Portugal ,  wherewith  they  make  a  fort 
of  earthen  ware. 

Bohemian  BOLE  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  that 
>r  Tokay ,  it  having  a  fmall  mixture  of  red.  The  fur- 

ace  is  very  fmooth  and  Ihining,  and  it  melts  readily 
in  the  mouth.  J 


Red 
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Red  BOLE  ARMENXCK  is  the  hardeft  of  all  Boles, 
and  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour,  not  unlike  that  of 
faffron.  It  melts  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  has  an 
aftringent  take.  That  is  the  bell  which  will  moft  readily 
beat  to  powder  with  a  peftle,  or  dilfolve  in  water, 
without  the  lead  fandy  fediment.  Its  virtues  have 
been  greatly  cried  up  in  various  diforders  ;  but  it  is  now 
feldom  met  with  in  the  (hops, 

French  BOLE  is  of  an  earthy  fubftance,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowilh  red  ;  it  is  heavy,  brittle,  and  of  an  aftrin¬ 
gent  tafte.  It  ferments  very  ilightly  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  in  the  lire  becomes  of  a  fomewhat  redder  colour. 
It  is  often  mixed  with  fand  or  fmall  ftones,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed, 
and  poured  oft”,  after  the  grofter  parts  are  funk  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  aftringent,  and  is 
now  ufed  in  the  room  of  all  other  Boles,  but  feldom 
alone. 

The  Sealed  EARTH  of  Striga  is  of  a  deep  dull 
red,  and  has  a  tolerable  fmooth  furface.  It  will 
crumble  between  the  lingers,  and  melts  readily  in  the 
mouth.  It  ferments  a  little  with  aqua  fortis,  and  be¬ 
comes  harder  in  the  lire,  without  any  change  of  co¬ 
lour. 

Red  Sealed  EARTH  of  Livonia  is  conliderably 
heavy,  though  of  a  loofe  texture,  and  of  a  paler  co¬ 
lour  than  the  red  Silefian  Bole.  It  diftolves  readily  in 
water,  and  has  a  Itrong  aftringent  tafte.  The  fire 
makes  little  or  no  alteration  in  it. 

Tuscan  Sealed  EARTH  is  a  heavy  pale  red 
Bole,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  and  eafily  breaks  between 
the  lingers.  It  grows  hard  in  the  lire,  and  the  colour 
becomes  fomewhat  more  dark.  It  is  dug  up  near  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  is  faid  to  be  good  in  looleneftes  and  exceffive 
bleedings. 

Portugal  EARTH  is  a  brittle,  heavy,  line  red 
Bole  of  a  clofe  texture,  with  a  fmooth  Ihining  furface. 
It  becomes  a  little  harder  in  the  lire  without  change  of 
colour,  and  is  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Portugal. 

Turky  Sealed  EARTH  is  of  a  greyifh  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  loofer  texture  than  fome  other  Boles. 

The 
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The  furface  is  fof t  and  fmooth,  and  it  breaks  eafily 
between  the  fingers  ;  in  the  fire  it  becomes  confiderably 
hard,  and  of  a  dufky  yellow  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be 
good  in  the  plague,  and  to  promote  fweat.  The  hard 
pale  red  Bole  is  moderately  heavy,  and  remarkably 
hard.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  pale  red,  or  rather  of  a  flefh 
colour,  with  a  very  fmooth  gloiTy  furface.  In  the  fire 
it  becomes  as  hard  as  done,  and  the  colour  acquires 
fomewhat  of  a  blue.  This  is  found  in  North  America 
among  our  plantations. 

Pale  Brown  Hard  BOLE  is  very  pure,  of  a  com¬ 
pact  texture,  and  moderately  heavy.  It  confifts  of  thin 
plates  laid  clofely  upon  each  other,  and  has  a  fmooth 
fhining  furface.  It  cracks  and  burfts  in  the  fire,  flying 
off  in  fimall  flakes  at  firfl  ;  but  afterwards  becomes  con- 
iiderably  hard,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.  It  is  met 
with  in  Gerniany,  as  well  as  in  America ,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England. 

Pale  Brown  Heavy  Denfe  BOLE  is  very  compadl, 
and  fpeckied  with  white  and  yellow.  The  furface  is 
a  little  rough,  but  it  may  be  polifhed  by  rubbing. 
It  burns  to  a  dufky  red,  but  does  not  acquire  a  much 
greater  hardnefs  ;  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Light  Brittle  Round  BOLE  is  of  a  loofer  texture 
than  others  of  this  kind,  and  is  lefs  weighty.  It  has 
a  fmooth  equal  furface,  but  readily  crumbles  between 
the  fingers.  It  eafily  diffolves  in  water,  and  is  a  little 
aftringent  to  the  tafte.  It  becomes  confiderably  hard 
in  the  fire,  and  turns  to  a  dark  dufky  red  colour.  It 
is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

Greenifli  BOLE  is  very  fine  and  beautiful,  and  con¬ 
fiderably  heavy.  It  is  compafl,  and  of  a  pale  dufky 
greenifli  colour,  with  a  fmooth  gloffy  furface.  It  has 
a  brackifh  difagreeable  tafte,  without  any  remarkable 
aftringency.  It  becomes  confiderably  hard  in  the  fire, 
and  turns  to  a  dufky  brownifh  red.  It  is  found  in  the 
Weft  of  England . 
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C  H  A  P.  VIII. 

Of  T  R  I  P  O  L  I  E  S. 

SILVER  CHALK  of  the  ancients  is  of  a  fnow 
white,  and  its  texture  is  fomewhat  ioofe  and  fpun- 
gy  ;  for  it  is  very  light,  and  has  a  rough  uneven  fur- 
face,  It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  has  a 
tafte  like  that  of  Pumice  hone,  but  with  no  fandy  grit- 
tinefs.  It  grows  hard  in  the  fire  without  changing  co¬ 
lour,  and  is  found  in  Prujfia ,  where  it  is  ufed  for 
cleaning  and  polifning  filver  veffels,  from  whence  it 
has  its  name. 

The  Yellow  TRIPOLI  is  of  a  firm  texture,  mode¬ 
rately  heavy,  and  is  only  yellowifh  in  the  Earth  ;  for 
when  it  is  dry  it  becomes  white,  and  almoft  as  hard  as 
ftone.  In  the  fire  it  turns  to  a  beautiful  pale  red  :  it 
is  found  in  leveral  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  the  greatefl 
quantity  is  met  with  in  Africa.  It  is  called  Tripoli 
from  a  city  of  that  name  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  and  the  former,  as  well  as  all  of  this  kind,  are 
compofed  of  harder  particles  than  Oker,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  of  greater  ufe  in  polifhing  metals. 

Reddifh  White  TRIPOLI  never  makes  a  flratum  in 
the  earth  of  itfelf,  but  is  found  in  diftindl  maftes  among 
other  llrata.  It  is  pretty  hard,  though  of  a  Ioofe  tex¬ 
ture,  and  confifts  of  a  multitude  of  plates  or  flakes 
lying  upon  each  other.  It  is  met  with  in  Germany , 
and  on  Mendip  Hills  in  England .  It  is  ufed  in  polifh¬ 
ing  brafs. 

The  Melian  EARTH  of  Diofcorides  is  a  hard, 
heavy,  afh  coloured  Tripoli,  and  is  of  a  Ioofe,  open, 
fpungy  texture,  very  readily  falling  into  powder,  it 
being  very  brittle.  It  confifts  of  very  harfh  particles, 
and  is  extremely  rough  to  the  touch.  It  has  a  difagree- 
able  dyptic  tafte,  fomewhat  like  Adum ;  but  the  fire 
makes  no  great  alteration  in  it.  It  is  found  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  not  much  known 
in  England ,  and  confequenlly  not  ufed  by  workmen. 

Light  Brittle  Greenifh  Red  TRIPOLI  is  of  a  Ioofe 
fpungy  texture,  and  remarkably  light,  with  a  rough 

uneven 
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uneven  furface.  It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers, 
but  does  not  colour  the  hands,  and  undergoes  no 
alteration  in  the  fire.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  Somerfetjhire . 

ROTTEN  STONE  is  a  fort  of  Tripoli  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  is  very  foft  and  light  while  in  the  earth  ; 
but  out  of  it  becomes  more  hard.  Its  texture  is  light 
and  fpungy,  and  it  is  dry,  hard,  and  rough  to  the 
touch.  It  becomes  a  little  more  hard  in  the  fire,  and 
acquires  a  reddilh  call.  It  is  found  in  Derbyfhire, 
Shropjhire ,  and  Somerfetjhire ,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  po- 
lifhing  brafs. 

Hard  Pale  Brown  TRIPOLI  has  fometimes  a  little 
call  of  red,  and  is  fomewhat  heavy,  it  being  of  a  clofe 
compact  texture,  and  almofi:  as  hard  as  Hone ;  but  it 
is  more  fmooth  than  other  Tripolies.  In  the  fire  it 
becomes  more  reddifh.  It  is  found  in  JViltJhire ,  and 
ferves  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  former. 

Sparkling  Brown  TRIPOLI  is  the  heavieft  of  this 
kind,  though  it  is  of  a  loofe  texture.  It  feems  to 
abound  with  a  fort  of  fpangles  that  glitter  pretty  much, 
though  the  furface  is  rough  and  irregular.  It  ferments 
briCdy  with  aqua  fortis,  and  in  the  fire  becomes  of  a 
fine  red,  and  pretty  hard.  It  is  not  very  uncommon 
in  E?igland,  but  has  never  been  put  to  any  ufe. 

Brownifh  Red  Sparkling  TRIPOLI  is  very  light,  it 
being  of  a  loofer  texture  than  any  of  this  tribe;  but 
it  is  full  of  a  great  number  of  large  glittering  particles, 
and  has  a  rough  irregular  furface.  In  the  fire  it  under¬ 
goes  little  alteration.  It  is  found  in  JViltJhire,  SuJJex, 
and  other  parts  of  England .  It  is  not  fine  enough  to 
be  ufed  for  any  thing  elfe  but  polilhing  Brafs. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Ising-Glass,  Moscovy-Gl ass,  and  Talc. 

1  SING-GLASS  confifts  of  fhining  fcaly  parti¬ 
cles,  or  flat  plates,  and  that  called  Mofcovy  Glafs 
is  of  the  fame  nature;  or  rather,  both  thefe  names  are 
given  to  the  fame  fubftances. 


White 
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White  Shining  ISING-GLASS  is  ufually  found 
:i  in  mafles  of  a  fmooth  and  even  furface,  except  at  the 
:  edges ;  it  is  fometimes  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
<j  broad,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  three  thick.  It  will 
I  cleave  into  innumerable  thin  plates  or  Hakes.,  and  is 
:i  as  tranfparent  as  the  fineft  glafs,  inftead  of  which  it 
i  is  ufed  for  putting  before  fmall  prints  generally  de- 
I  figned  for  children,  as  alfo  by  fome  miniature  painters 
I  for  covering  their  pictures.  They  may  be  fplit,  with 
sj  care,  fo  as  not  to  be  thicker  than  leaf  gold,  and  yet 
if  hill  have  a  fort  of  fpringinefs  or  elalricity,  for  which 
}  it  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  lire  it  becomes  as 
V  white  as  lilver,  but  then  it  ceafes  to  be  tranfparent. 
1  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
a  in  RuJJia  or  Mofcovy . 

Bright  Brown  ISING-GLASS  is  not  fo  beautiful  as 
1  i  the  former;  but  it  has  much  the  fame  texture,  and, 
U  like  that,  will  cleave  into  plates  or  flakes;  but  the 
I  furface  is  not  quite  fo  even.  It  is  very  bright,  though 
|  not  fo  tranfparent  as  the  former,  and  is  more  fubject 
0  to  flaws  and  cracks.  It  foon  becomes  white  and  opa- 
|  que  in  the  fire,  and  then  readily  breaks  to  pieces, 
I  though  it  feems  to  be  adorned  with  filver  fpan- 
I  gles.  It  is  found  in  Germany;  and,  it  is  laid, 
>if  there  have  been  fmall  pieces  of  it  met  with  in  Eng- 
i.!j  land. 

Bright  Purple  ISING-GLASS  is  as  even  and  regu- 
|  lar  as  the  firft  kind,  and  may  be  cloven  into  as  many 
I  flakes  as  that.  While  the  flakes  are  pretty  thick  they 
'i  are  of  a  fine  beautiful  colour  like  anamethifl;  but 
I;  when  fplit  into  thinner  plates  it  becomes  paler,  and 
I  in  the  thinned;  of  all,  the  colour  is  wholly  loll.  It  alfo 
Ij  lofes  its  colour  and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  becoming 
|  entirely  white.  It  is  found  in  Mofcovy  and  Perfia9 
and  by  fome  it  is  called  Red  Talc. 

TALC  is  a  ftiining  fione,  and  will  fplit  into  very 
q  thin  plates,  which  are  tranfparent  and  a  little  flexible. 

!  It  will  not  melt  in  the  fire,  nor  will  it  admit  calcina- 
Qtion,  nor  lofe  its  colour.  It  is  of  various  kinds. 

Venetian  TALC  is  well  known  for  the  feveral 
*  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reduce  it  into  a  fort 
iof  paint  to  beautify  ladies  faces.  Linnesus  calls  it 
Vol.  V.  E  Whitifh  * 
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Whitifh  Talc,  confifting  of  plates  almoft  tranfparent, 
which  feel  like  fuet  to  the  touch  The  mafles  of  Ve¬ 
netian  Talc  are  from  one  to  five  or  fix  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  a  very  rude  irregular  furface,  full  of  pro¬ 
minences  and  cavities.  It  is  of  very  little  ufe  in  me¬ 
dicine,  it  being  employed  only  as  a  cofmetic  to  render 
-the  fkin  more  white  and  Alining.  The  bell  way  is  to 
reduce  it  into  an  impalpable  powder,  the  ftiorteft  way 
of  doing  which  is  to  heat  it  red  hot  in  the  fiie,  and 
then  quench  it  in  cold  water;  this  muft  be  done  feve- 
ral  times,  after  which  it  may  be  ground  upon  a  por- 
phry  into  an  exceeding  fine  powder  fhining  like  filver. 
This,  when  mixed  with  pomatum,  is  what  the  ladies 
call  cold  cream.  The  chemifls  have  endeavoured  to 
get  the  oil  of  Talc,  but  without  fuccefs;  though  they 
fuppofe  it  would  turn  brafs  into  filver.  If  any  thing 
of  this  kind  has  ever  been  procured,  it  has  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  additions,  and  not  to  the  Talc  itfelf. 

Shining  Black  Talc,  with  finall  leaves,  is  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  complicated  texture,  like  the  former,  and  is 
found  in  mafles,  which  have  a  rugged  furface,  from 
one  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  compoied 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  irregular  fcales  very  clofe- 
]y  but  unevenly  laid  together,  which  will  eafily  fplit 
into  irregular  flakes.  None  of  the  I  alcs,  nor  yet 
the  Ising-Glasses,  can  be  made  to  ftrike  fire  with 
Heel,  for  which  reafon  they  are  called  by  Linnaus , 
Jpyri,  that  is,  without  fire.  They  likewife  remain 
unchanged  in  the  fire,  and  cannot  be  diffolved  by 
aCi  ds  • 

Shining  Gold  Coloured  TALC,  with  fmall  fpangles, 
is  called  by  fome  writers  Mica  aurea ,  from  its  fhining 
like  gold.  It  is  found  in  fmall  mafles  of  a  loofe,  ir¬ 
regular,  brittle  texture,  with  an  uneven  furface,  but 
never  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It 
is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  flakes  or  fpangles, 
with  fome  times  a  mixture  of  a  fort  of  cryftal.  Thefe 
flakes  are  very  fmall,  being  feldorn  above  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad;  but  they  are  extremely  fmooth  and 
foft  to  the  touch.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  in  England. 

'Shining  TALC,  with  the  appearance  of  filver,  has 
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fpangles  of  various  fizes,  is  known  to  Come  by  the 
name  of  Glimmer  or  Cat-Jilver ,  and  is  very  brittle* 
readily  parting  into  flakes  of  which  it 'coniiffs. 
The  maffes  are  very  fmall,  being  feldom  above  the 
flfth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  found  in  feveraf 
parts  of  Italy ,  as  well  as  in  England ,  and  in  fome 
places  looks  like  fhining  fand. 

Greenifh  Shining  TALC,  with  very  fmall  fpangles, 
is  of  a  very  pure  kind,  though  it  does  not  (bine  fo 
much  as  the  two  former;  but  it  is  very  brittle,  and  of 
an  irregular  fhape,  with  a  rough  fcaly  furface.  Its 
mafies  are  found  from  one  inch  to  eight  or  ten  in  dia¬ 
meter,  which  feem  to  be  compofed  of  very  fmall 
fpangles,  which  will  readily  flick  to  the  lingers  in 
handling.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  fliores 
of  Italy ,  and  there  has  been  fome  found  in  Engla?id9 
on  Mendip  hills,  but  in  no  great  quantity. 

Greyifli  Green  TALC,  with  fmall  fcales,  is  of  a 
very  dull  colour,  and  has  a  diftant  refemblance  to  the 
Venetian  Talc,  though  the  ftrufture- is  very  different. 
The  flakes  are  of  different  fizes,  but  ufually  fmall, 
and  lie  in  various  directions,  being  of  no  determinate 
fhape,  and  they  are  not  fo  tranfparent  as  the  other 
kinds.  It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  Y'orkjhire  and 
Lincclnjhire. 

Grey  Shining  TALC,  with  very  thin  fcales,  is 
rather  brighter  than  any  of  the  former  kinds,  and 
confiffs  of  a  vaff  number  of  plates  or  flakes,  lying  in 
a  very  confuted  and  irregular  manner,  and  of  various 
fizes  and  fhapes,  the  larger  not  being  above  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  In  the  fire  it  turns  as  yellow  as 
gold,  and  fhines  like  it,  it  being  the  only  Talc  that 
changes  in  the  fire.  It  is  very  common  on 'the  Encrlifh 
fhore. 

Bright  Green  Shining  TALC,  with  broad  fpangles, 
is  found  in  mafies  that  are  compofed  of  others 
that  are  fmaller,  and  thefe  confiff  of  very  fine  thin 
plates,  which  are  generally  wrinkled  and  turned  feve- 
ral  ways.  The  colour  is  very  beautiful  when  unbro¬ 
ken;  but,  when  the  flakes  are  feparated  from  each 
other,  it  is  quite  loff.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and 
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lofes  its  greennefs  and  transparency  in  the  fire.  It  Is 
found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  Italy. 

Shining  Greyifh  Yellow  TALC,  with  fmall  fcales, 
makes  a  very  fplendid  appearance,  and  is  found  in 
.maffes  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  very  broad,  thin, 
light  flakes.  The  furface  is  bright  and  glofly,  but 
never  even.  In  the  fire  it  lofes  all  its  yellownefs.  It 
is  found  very  frequently  on  the  fhores  of  Italy . 

White  Sweet-Scented  TALC,  with  undulated  fcales, 
is  by  fome  authors  called  the  Violet  ftone,  on  account 
of  its  fmell.  It  is  found  in  maffes  of  a  very  compad 
and  firm  texture,  though  rough  and  irregular  on  the 
out-fide ;  thefe  are  from  an  inch  to  twelve  in  dia¬ 
meter;  they  confift  of  a  prodigious  number  of  thm 
fnovv-white  flakes  adhering  very  clofely  to  each  other. 
Thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  without  any  regularity, 
and  lie  in  all  diredions,  being  as  foft  to  the  touch  as 
thofe  of  the  Venetian  Talc.  In  the  fire  it  turns  to  a 
dufky  brown  red.  It  is  common  on  the  fhores  of  Italy , 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Germany. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  TALCS  not  fo  eafily 
cloven  as  the  former,  which  confift  of  fmall  plates  in 
the  form  of  fpangles,  and  confequently  aie  very  dif- 
tind  from  the  former. 

The  Shining  Blueifn  Brown  TALC  is  ufually  found 
in  maffes  of  a  pretty  firm  compad  texture,  with  rug¬ 
ged  unequal  furfaces,  and  in  the  fhape  of  pebble 
Hones,  from  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean  to  five  or  fix 
inches  in  diameter.  It  confifts  of  fmall,  but  gene¬ 
rally  thick  fpangles  cohering  firmly  to  each  other, 
and,  though  irregular,  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape. 
They  are  very  hard  and  harfli,  feeling  more  like 
ftone  than  common  TALC,  and  confequently  are  hard 
to  be  feparated  from  each  other.  They  are  very 
heavy,  and  yet  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel;  but  the 
fire  will  bring  them  to  a  pale  redifh  grey  without 

tranfparency.  . 

Dull  Pale  Red  TALC,  with  fcales  of  various  fizes, 
is  ufually  found  in  maffes  from  two  to  eight  inches  in 
breadth.  It  is  compofed  of  a  vaft  number  of  fcales 
that  lie  clofely  together  in  a  very  agreeable  order;  but 
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they  are  mixed  with  an  opaque  fubftance  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  fcales,  only  they  are  not  of  the  fame 
fhape,  nor  well  difpofed:  They  feem  to  have  very 
fmooth  and  even  furfaces,  and  are  as  fmooth  to  the 
touch  as  Venetian  Talc,  to  which  they  feem  to  have 
fome  diftant  relation.  Though  this  Talc  is  confide- 
rably  heavy,  it  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  keel,  but  will 
turn  in  the  fire  to  a  pale  whitilh  grey.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  Ihores  of  Lincoln/hire, 

The  Eaft-Indians  have  a  Heavy,  Shining,  Orange- 
Coloured  TALC,  which  has  a  fmaller  number  of 
plates  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  They  have  like- 
wife  another  bright  purple  Talc,  which  is  fo  clear 
and  elegant,  that  it  might  not  improperly  be  placed 
among  gems. 

There  are  other  TALCS  that  feem  to  be  chiefly 
compofed  of  fibres  or  filaments,  and  are,  therefore, 
by  authors  called  fibrous  Talcs. 

English  TALC,  fo  called  in  the  fhops,  is  of  a 
coarfe,  harfh,  rough  kind,  with  an  unequal  furface, 
and  of  a  loofe  brittle  texture.  It  is  found  in  mafies 
from  one  to  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  feldom  more 
than  two  inches  thick.  It  has  a  rough,  irregular, 
wrinkled  furface,  and  confifls  of  confiderably  long 
coarfe  fibres,  that  run  pretty  regularly  through  the 
whole  mafs.  It  may  be  eafily  cloven  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  fibres,  which,  however,  are  fo  brittle 
that  they  feldom  come  off  whole.  It  is  of  a  dull, 
dead,  whitifh  colour,  and  the  filaments,  when  fepa- 
rated,  appear  a  little  glofly.  It  will  not  flrike  fire 
with  fleel,  but  when  calcined  it  turns  to  a  perfect 
white.  It  is  found  in  clay  and  marl  pits,  as  well  as 
among  the  Arata  of  gravel,  and  the  fiflures  of  Hone, 
and  it  will  burn  into  a  very  good  plafler,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  called  the  plafter  hone ;  when  burned  it 
is  ufed  for  cleaning  filver  lace. 

Glofly  Yellowilh  White  TALC,  with  broad  flraight 
fibres,  is  of  a  very  clofe  texture,  and  is  found  in 
thick  flat  mafles  of  a  very  beautiful  ftraw  colour,  but 
is  feldom  three  inches  over  either  way.  It  is  compofed 
of  filaments  that  are  perfectly  flraight,  and  may  be  very 
eafily  cloven;  but  the  fibres  cannot  be  divided 
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fingly  from  each  other,  being  fo  very  brittle.  It 
turns  in  the  fire  to  a  pure  white,  and  is  found  in  the 
Hone  pits  of  Northamptonjhire . 

Bright  white  TALC,  with  broad  filaments,  is  of  a 
looie  brittle  texture,  and  is  found  in  large  broad  and 
pretty  thick  white  maffes,  and  where  frefh  broken  it 
is  very  gloffy  and  bright.  The  filaments  are  much 
broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  mafs,  it 
being  above  an  inch  upwards,  and  very  even  and 
gloffy;  they  may  be  cloven  very  thin,  but  they  will 
not  bend,  having  no  fpring.  It  calcines  in  the  fire  to 
a  white  plafter,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  the  alum 
pits  of  Derbyjbire. 

Flefh- coloured  Fibrous  TALC,  with  narrow  fila¬ 
ments,  is  not  fo  bright  as  others  of  this  clafs;  but  it 
is  of  a  fine  fmooth  clofe  and  compadt  texture.  Its 
horizontal  furfaces,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  fibres, 
are  fmooth  and  even,  but  not  gloffy.  The  maffes  are 
from  three  to  twelve  inches  broad,  and  fometimes  five 
inches  thick.  It  confifls  of  fingle  fibres,  which  run 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  mafs  without  in¬ 
terruption  ;  but  they  are  very  brittle,  though  fmooth 
and  gloffy.  It  will  eafily  calcine  in  the  fire,  and  will 
turn  into  very  good  plafter.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
Yorkjhire . 

Dull  White  TALC,  with  very  fharp  narrow  fila¬ 
ments,  is  of  a  very  compadl  firm  texture,  though  it  is 
only  found  like  white  veins  in  other  fubftances,  par¬ 
ticularly  red  marl.  The  fibres  are  of  various  lengths, 
but  they  are  all  continued  without  interruption  through 
the  veins,  and  are  from  the  breadth  of  a  horfe  hair  to 
half  an  inch.  It  will  not  eafily  cleave,  and  when  it 
does,  it  is  not  perfedtly  flraight,  becaufe  the  filaments 
run  a  little  obliquely. 

The  Greenifh  White  Gloffy  TALC,  with  flraight 
narrow  filaments,  is  of  a  perfedlly  even  and  regular 
texture,  being  very  firm,  compadt  and  hard.  It  is 
found  in  broad  thin  maffes  of  a  fine  gloffy  white, 
with  a  greenifh  cafl,  from  two  to  fourteen  inches 
broad,  and  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  When  held 
up  to  a  good  light  it  is  pretty  tranfparent,  and  in  the 
fire  turns  perfedlly  white. 
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Of  Fossile  Substances  that  are  not  ela/Hck ,  and 
compofed  of  Jhort  Fibres. 

SOME  authors  call  thefe  l achnides,  from  Lachne , 
a  word,  fignifying  hair  or  down. 

The  Flelli-coloured  Pale  G lolly  LACHNIS,  with, 
fhort,  broad,  and  crooked  filaments,  is  found  in  very 
broad  hat  maffes  of  a  whitifli  fiefh  colour,  which  have 
a  very  fmooth,  even,  and  fomewhat  glofiy  fur  lace 
at  the  top  and  bottom;  fome  of  them  are  eight  or  ten 
inches  broad,  and  from  one  to  four  thick;  and  they 
are  compofed  of  flat  broad  filaments,  incgularly 
placed,  and  lying  in  oblique  angles.  Theie.  maffes 
will  cleave  perpendicularly  according  to  the  dire&ion 
of  the  filaments,  though  they  adhere  pretty  clofely  to¬ 
gether  at  their  fides,  and  have  very  fmooth  gloffy 
furfaces.  They  will  neither  ferment  with  aqua  fortis, 
nor  ftnke  fire  with  fleet ;  but  in  the  fire  they  will  turn 
to  a  perfect  whitenefs.  It  is  found  in  the  marl  pits  of 
Derby  (hire,  but  is  of  little  ufe. 

Greenifh-White  Gloffy  LACHNIS,  with  broad  oh- 
I  que  filaments,  is  found  in  large,  broad,  thicK  makes, 
with  its  horizontal  furfaces  very  uneven,  rough,  and 
rugcred.  •  It  is  fometimes  feen  near  two  feet  broad, 
and  fix  or  feven  inches  thick.  It  confifls  of  pretty 
bright  gloffy  filaments  that  are  very  broad,  but  placed 
in  no  regular  order,  nor  continued  through  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  mafs,  which  feparate  it  tranfverfely 
into  feveral  rows,  feparated  by  narrow  veins  of  greenifh 
white  marl.  The  whole  mafs  is  ieafily  cloven  and  le- 
parated  into  tranfparent  filaments  that  will  not  bend. 
When  in  the  fire  it  foon  calcines  to  a  white  plafter. 

Dull  Greyifh  White  LACHNIS,  with  thick  obli¬ 
que  filaments,  is  of  an  extremely  compaCl  and  firm 
texture,  and  is  found  in  very  latge,  thick  maffes, 
from  two  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
thick  the  other  way.  It  is  compofed  of  eight  or 
twelve  rows  of  filaments,  fometimes  making  angles 
with  each  other.  It  is  not  eafily  cloven,  the  filaments 
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being  fo  harfh  and  brittle,  that  they  are  feparated 
with  difficulty  to  any  tolerable  length.  It  is  very 
heavy,  and  yet  it  will  not  hrike  fire  with  heel,  nor 
will  it  very  eafily  calcine  into  plaher. 

Dull  White  LACHNIS,  with  hraight  broad  fila¬ 
ments,  is  of  a  pretty  clofe  texture,  and  extremely  brit¬ 
tle..  It  is  found  in  fhort  thick  maffes,  from  two  to 
fix. inches  in  breadth,  and  fometimes  four  inches  thick. 
It  is  only  compofed  of  two  rows  of  filaments  that  are 
pretty  broad  and  very  irregularly  placed,  meeting 
each  other  at  the  centre;  they  are  fo  extremely 
brittle  that  they  can  never  be  cloven  direftly.  It  will 
turn  to  a  very  good  plaher  very  foon  in  the  fire,  and 
is  found  in  the  marl  pits  of  Derbyjhire. 

The  White  Gloffy  LACHNIS,  with  broad  oblique 
filaments,  is  of  a  very  irregular  texture,  but  very 
glohy.  It  is  found  in  large  flat  maffes,  from  two  to 
ten  inches  broad,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  above  an 
inch  thick.  It  conflhs  of  feveral  rows  of  very  broad 
glittering  filaments,  confufedly  woven  with  each  other 
at  their  ends,  and  they  are  all  very  fhort  and  broad, 
though  bent  and  waved  in  different  manners,  making 
all  forts  of  angles  with  each  other.  It  is  hard  to  be 
cloven,  nor  can  the  filaments  be  eafily  feparated,  they 
have,  fo  firm  a  confihence.  They  are  foon  turned  by 
Are  into  a  fine  white  plaher.  It  is  very  common  in 
Yorkjhire  in  the  blue  clay  pits. 

DULL  Flefh-coloured  LACHNIS,  with  broad,  fhort 
Alaments,  is  very  brittle,  and  of  a  coarfe,  harfh,  ir¬ 
regular.  hrufture.  It  is  often  found  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  broad,  and  fix  inches  thick.  It  conflhs 
cf  broad,  fhort,  and  very  obliquely  ranged  filaments, 
divided  into  three  or  four  beds,  by  the  thick  hori¬ 
zontal  earth  it  is  lodged  in.  The  Alaments  are  lhort 
and  crooked,  and  adhere  flightly  to  each  other  on  the 
Ades,  which  render  the  mafs  very  brittle  and  eafily 
cloven.  It  is  eafily  burnt  into  plaher,  and  is  found 
in  the  alabaher  pits  in  Derbyjhire . 

The  beautiful  Flefh-coloured  gloffy  LACHNIS, 
with  flender  Alaments,  interwoven  with  each  other,  is 
of  a  very  fhort,  Ane,  fmooth,  equal  texture,  and  is 
extremely  Arm,  compact,  and  hard.  It  is  found  in 
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Hat  mafles,  from  four  to  fix  inches  broad,  and  feldom 
above  an  inch  thick.  There  are  four  or  five  rows  of 
fibres  that  go  to  the  making  up  lefs  than  an  inch  in 
ihicknefs.  It  is  difficult  to  cleave,  the  filaments  be¬ 
ing  not  eafily  feparated  from  each  other.  It  rnay  he 
calcined  very  foon  to  a  fine  white  plafter.  It  is  found 
in  Somer/etjhire  and  other  places.. 

The  Blueiih-White  LACHNIS,  with  very  narrow 
ftraight  fibres,  is  of  a  fine  fmooth  texture,  and  pretty 
compact ;  it  is  found  in  flat  mafles  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  in  breadth,  though  feldom  above  an  inch 
thick.  It  is  compofed  of  three  or  four  rows  of  orders 
or  filaments  handing  perpendicularly  on  each  other ; 
thefe  filaments  being  ftraight  render  the  mafs  eafy  to 
be  cloven  or  fplit,  and  they  have  pretty  fmooth  glofly 
fubftances.  They  foon  calcine  to  a  very  white  plafter. 
It  is  found  in  the  marl  pits  of  Stajfordfhire . 

The  Glofly  Greenilh-Grey  LACHNIS,  with  broad 
and  very  thin  filaments,  is  found  in  mafles  four  or 
five  feet  in  breadth,  being  feldom  above  four  or  five 
inches  thick.  They  confift  of  two  rows  or  orders  of 
filaments  that  are  interwoven  with  each  other  at  their 
internal  ends ;  but  they  are  always  bent,  and  often 
placed  obliquely.  It  will  calcine,  though  but  flowly, 
to  a  very  white  plafter. 

The  Glofly  Greenifti-White  LACHNIS,  with  nar¬ 
row  bent  filaments,  is  found  in  mafles  frequently  as 
thick  as  broad,  being  fometimes  no  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  at  other  times  twelve  inches.  It  is 
compofed  of  many  rows  of  interrupted  filaments,  va- 
rioufly  bending  and  interfering  each  other,  which 
have  very  fmooth  unequal  furfaces;  though  they  are 
very  hard  and  heavy,  they  will  not  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel,  and  they  calcine  very  flowly  in  the  fire.  It  is 
found  in  the  marl  pits  of  Derbyjhire.  All  thefe  Lach- 
nides  may  be  accounted  a  fort  of  Talc,  or  at  leaft 
akin  thereto.. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Fossils,  called  Asbestos  and  Amianthus. 

MOST  authors  that  have  treated  upon  foflils 
make  Albedos  and  Amianthus  to  mean  the 
fame  thing;  that  is,  what  fome  call  Earth-flax,  and 
others  Plumous  Alum;  but  this  lad  name  has  been  very 
improperly  applied:  for  the  Plumous  Alum  is  areal 
fait,  which  is  found  in  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago , 
called  Melo.  However,  Linnrsus  makes  a  didinction 
between  Albedos  and  Amianthus;  for  he  would  have 
the  latter  to  condd  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  of  thofe  that  are  interwoven. 

Incombudible  flax  is  a  fort  of  Amianthus,  and  con- 
fids  of  flexible  fibres,  like  thread,  lying  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  eafily  feparated.  The  ancients  fpun 
thefe  fibres,  and  made  a  fort  of  cloth  thereof,  in 
which  they  wrapped  up  the  dead  bodies  they  intended 
to  burn,  that  they  might  preferve  the  allies;  for, 
when  the  body  was  burnt,  the  cloth  remained  entire. 
The  Germans  call  it  mountain  flax;  and  it  is  found  in 
Lapland ,  Siberia,  and  in  the  vallies  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains;  but  the  larged  quantity  is  brought. to  us. 
from  Negropont.  When  handled  it  caufes  an  itching 
in  the  Ikin,  and  fometimes  bliders,  which  is  owing  to 
the  fibres  or  down,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  getting 
into  the  Ikin;  however,  it  is  eafily  cured,  by  rubbing 
the  part  with  oil,  which  will  foon  blunt  the  points  of 
the  down. 

There  is  another  Amianthus,  with  angular,  rigid,, 
and  opaque  fibres,  which  fome  call  Albedos,  with 
hard  parallel  fibres,  not  to  be  feparated  from  each 
other.  Thefe  are  of  an  afh  colour,  and  the  whole  has 
pretty  much  the  appearance  of  wood.  It  is  found  in 
Lapland ,  Sahlberg ,  and  other  places.  There  is  ano-. 
ther  Amianthus,  confiding  of  ftiff  fibres  that  are  ea- 
fily  feparated  from  each  other;  but  they  are  as  brittle  , 
and  tranfparent  as  glafs,  and  of  a  greenilh  colour. 

A  fourth  fort  is  known  in  the  Ihops  by  the  name  of 
Plumous  Alum,  and  confids  of  exceeding  brittle  pa¬ 
rallel  , 
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railel  fibres,  that  can  hardly  be  feparated  from  each 

other.  It  is  found  in  Sweden. 

Linn ez us  has  alfo  three  forts  of  Afceftos ;  namely, 
that  which  is  heavy,  and  confifts  of  hard  fibres,  form¬ 
ed  into  a  fort  of  flakes  or  plates.  _  It  will  readily 
cleave,  and  is  of  a  pale  colour;  but  is  fo  heavy  it  will 
not  fwim  in  water.  The  Swedes  call  it  mountain 
flax.  Another  Albedos  is  membraneous ;  that  is,  it 
confifts  of  fibres  fo  interwoven,  that  it  jefembles  old 
leather.  It  will  fwim  upon  water,  and  the  furface  of  • 
it  is  hard,  fmooth,  light  and  white.  The  third  fort  t 
confifts  of  flexible  fibres  that  crofs  each  other  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  is  fo  light  that  it  is  called  by  the  Swedes  ■> 
mountain-cork ;  indeed,  it  looks  like  the  inward 
bark  of  cork,  and  is  fo  porous  a  done  that  it  will 

fwim  in  water.  .  „  „  .  .  .  ,  . 

Other  authors  have  the  Greemih  Albedos,  which  is 
extremely  fmooth,  firm,  compact,  and  exceeding  foft 
to  the  touch.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  veins  in  a 
fort  of  marble,  and  its  filaments  are  flender  and  bento 
It  is  met  with  in  the  ifle  of  Angiejea ,  and  other  parts 
of  Wales ,  in  lumps,  feldom  larger  than  a  nut.  _ 
Whitifh-Brown  Silky  ASBESTOS  is  called  m 
America  petrified  wood,  its  texture  being  even,  regu¬ 
lar  and  clofe.  It  is  extremely  foft  and  filky  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  whitifh-brown  colour.  It  confifts  of 
long  continued  fiat  filaments,  and  is  found  from  one  - 
to  three  inches  long. 

Greyidi  Silky  ASBESTOS,  with  very  long,  con¬ 
tinued  and  roundilh  fibres,  which  run  in  ftraight  lines 
the  length  of  the  whole  mafs,  is  found  in  lumps 
from  two  to  nine  inches  long,  and  the  fibres  are  lo 
placed  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  piece  of  wood.  •  It  is 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  _ 

Greyifh-green  Silky  ASBES'l  OS,  with  long  conti¬ 
nued  and  very  flender  fibres,  is  found  in  the  ifle  ot 
Cyprus ,  in  bits  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
in  weight,  though  fometimes  three  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad. 

White,  Loofe,  Thready  ASBESTOS,  with  broad 
fibres,  is  found  in  length  from  two  inches  to  twelve  5  , 
and  fometimes  the  fibres  feem  to  be  bundled  up  nke 
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the  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wicks  of  lamps.  This  is 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Soft,  Reddifh-Black  AMIANTHUS,  with  Ihort, 
abrupt  filaments,  is  found  in  the  ftrata  of  iron  ore, 
fometimes  forming  veins  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but 
feldom  fa  large.  In  the  fire  it  turns  to  a  very  pale 
red.  It  is  common  in  Germany  among  iron  mines. 

Greyifh -green,  rigid  AMIANTHUS,  with  ihort, 
abrupt,  and  interwoven  fibres,  is  faid  to  be  the  Plu- 
mous  Alum  of  the  fhops  $  though  Finnceus  affirms  it 
is  an  Albedos. 

CHAP.  XJI. 

Of  the  Fossils  called  Gypsums. 

AUTHORS  are  not  well  agreed  what  Gypfum 
properly  fignifies ;  for  fome  would  have  it  to  be 
the  lime  of  alabafter,  others  a  fort  of  plumous  alum, 
others  Ifing-glafs,  and  others  again  the  lime  of  the 
(lone  called  Selenites;  but  it  is  more  generally  taken 
for  the  lime  of  certain  whitifh  ftones,  which  when, 
burnt,  contain  fome  fhining  particles  like  Talc,  and 
which  are  required  to  be  but  a  ihort  time  in  the  fire 
before  they  turn  to  lime.  But  the  Gypfum  that  is 
meant  here  includes  thofe  fort  of  foffils  that  are  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  flat  particles,  which  are  ranged  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  give  the  whole  maffes  fomewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  fofter  marble,  they  being  bright,  glofly, 
and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent.  They  will  very  eafily 
turn  to  lime  in  the  fire. 

Hard  white  GYPSUM,  or  plafter  of  Paris  done, 
has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  loaf  fugar,  it  being 
pretty  fine,  and  of  a  very  clofe,  firm,  compadt  tex¬ 
ture..  It  is  found  in  maffes  from  four  inches  to  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  when  broken,  fliines  like  cry- 
flal.  In  the  fire  it  readily  turns  to  a  very  fine  plader. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  France. 

'  Hard  Shining  red  and  white  GYPSUM,  that  has 
the  appearance  of  marble,  is  found  in  maffes  four  or 

five 
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five  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  in  thicknefs,  with  a 
rough,  dulky,  dark  furface;  but  when  broken  it  is 
bright  and  glofiy.  It  does  not  turn  into  plalter,  when 
calcined,  fo  foon  as  the  former.  It  is  common  in, 
Yorkjhire  and  Derbyjhire . 

Hard  Greyiflv white  GYPSUM  is  found  in  mafies 
about  fix  or  feven  inches  broad,  and  three  thick, 
with  a  very  rough,  rugged,  uneven  furface,  and  a 
coarfe,  dull,  dead  look;  when  broken  it  does  not  fpar- 
kle  like  the  other  kinds.  It  is  common  in  Germany 
and  Derbyjhire . 

Soft,  Shining,  Green  GYPSUM  is  found  in  lumps 
four  inches  broad,  and  more  than  one  thick.  It  is  of 
a  very  dull,  dulky,  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,, 
but  when  broken  is  very  glofiy,  though  it  feems  to  be- 
a  little  fpungy.  It  is  very  foft  and  brittle,,  and  lofes, 
its  fine  colour  before  it  is  quite  calcined  in  the  fire.. 
It  is  found  on  the  Ihores  of  rivers  in  the  Eaji-Indies. 

Soft  White  GYFSUM,  commonly  called  Derbyjhire 
plalter  ftone,  is  found  in  lumps  from  the  fize  of  an 
egg  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  opa¬ 
que,  and  of  a  dulky  bro  wnilh- white ;  but,  when 
broken,  pretty  bright  and  glofiy.,  It  is  of  fo  foft  and 
brittle  a  texture,  that  it  will  break  with  a  fmall  force.. 
It  becomes  very  white  when  calcined,  and  makes  a 
very  valuable  plalter.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Derbyjhire* 

Soft,  Pale-brown,  Glofiy  GYPSUM,  is  generally 
found  in  thin  mafles,  feldom  above  a  foot  broad,  and 
three  inches  thick,  with  a  rough  unequal  furface ; 
but,  when  broken,  it  has  the  appearance  of  marble, 
being  extremely  bright  and  glofiy,  and  compofed  of 
very  large  broad  particles.  It  is  very  foft  and  brittle,, 
as  molt  of  this  kind  are,  and  readily  calcines  into  a 
pure  white  plalter.  It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  well  as  in  Derbyjhire. 

Soft  Red  GYPSUM  is  fometimes  met  with  in  fmall 
lumps,  not  much  bigger  than  a  walnut,  at  other  times 
in  mafies  of  ten  pounds  weight,  with  a  very  rough,, 
dull,  unequal  furface;  when  broken,  it  fparkles,  but 
not  very  much.  The  texture  feems  to  confilt  of  dif¬ 
ferent  rows  of  Ihort  lines  or  Itreaks,  varioully  inter¬ 
fering 
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feeling  each  other.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  calcines 
very  eafily  in  the  fire,  making  an  excellent  plafter. 
None  of  thefe  Gypfums  will  ferment  with  aqua  fortis, 
or  ftnke  fire  with  keel. 

C  H  A  P.  XIII. 

Of  the  SELENITE  S. 

THE  Selenites  are  Hones  confifting  of  {lender 
fibres,  ranged  in  fine  even  Hakes  of  different 
forms,  according  to  their  kinds.  They  will  cleave 
like  Talc,  not  only  horizontally  but  perpendicularly; 
and  though  they  will  bend  a  little,  they  have  no  fpring. 
They  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  nor  readily 
calcine  in  the  fire. 

The  Thin,  Fine,  Tranfparent  SELENITE,  with 
tranfverfe  ftreaks,  is  a  common  fort,  and  is  met  with 
from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
It  confiks  of  fine  thin  plates  irregularly  difpofed 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  mafs.  Thefe  plates 
or  flakes  eafily  feparate  from  each  other  in  an  horizon¬ 
tal  direction,  being  almoft  as  apt  to  cleave  as  Talc. 
It  is  pretty  foft,  and  as  void  of  colour  as  cryflal ;  in 
the  fire  it  turns  to  a  pure  opaque  white.  It  is  found 
in  the  ftrata  of  clay  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

The  Thin,  Dull,  Opaque,  Slender,  Streaked  SE¬ 
LENITE,  is  found  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches 
an  length,  and  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  even  fiat 
plates  or  flakes,  each  of  which  is  of  the  fame  fize  as 
the  horizontal  furface.  It  is  formed  pretty  much  like 
the  former,  but  not  quite  fo  regular,  nor  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  fo  beautiful. 

The  Thin,  Fine,  Streaked  SELENITE,  with  lon¬ 
gitudinal  flreaks,  is  feldom  broader  than  an  inch, 
and  above  a  feventh  of  an  inch  thick.  It  confifts,  like 
the  former,  of  parallel  horizontal  plates;  but  the 
fibres  of  which  they  confifi,  are  {lender,  ftraight  and 
exceeding  regular,  running  in  an  oblique  longitudinal 
direction,  from  one  end  of  the  Hone  to  the  other.  It 

cleaves 
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cleaves  very  eafily,  parting  into  flakes  like  Talc,  and 
readily  calcines  to  a  fine  white  in  the  fire.  It  is  found 
in  the  clay  pit  at  Richmond,  but  at  a  confiderable 
depth. 

The  Thick  SELENITE,  with  tranfverfe  flreaks 
and  a  rough  furface,  is  ufually  met  with  of  the  fize  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  plates  or 
flakes,  of  which  it  confifis,  are  remarkable  for  the 
largenefs  of  the  fibres  that  compofe  them,  as  well  as 
the  regular  order  in  which  they  are  laid.  It  calcines 
in  the  fire  to  a  perfect  whitenefs,  and  is  common  in 
Torkjhire  and  Leicefterjhire. 

The  Short  SELENITE,  with  thick  plates,  is  of 
various  fizes,  but  the  moft  common  is  two  inches  in 
diameter.  It  confifts  of  a  fmaller  number  of  plates 
than  others  of  this  kind,  becaufe  they  are  confidera- 
bly  thick,  and  are  compofed  of  bundles  of  fibres  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally,  and  they  are  interfered  with, 
four  or  five  tranfverfe  flreaks.  The  whole  Hone  is 
pretty  bright  and  tranfparent.  In  the  fire  it  turns  to 
an  opaque  white,  and  is  very  common  in  the  clay  pits, 
of  Northamptonjhire. 

The  Tranfparent  SELENITE,  with  narrow  tranf¬ 
verfe  flreaks,  is  generally  between  two  and  three  * 
inches  long,  and  conflfls  of  very  numerous  horizontal 
plates,  irregularly  difpofed,  and  of  different  thick- 
nefles.  They  are  compofed  of  fine  parallel  flraight 
fibres,  running  obliquely  acrofs  the  flone  from  fide, 
to  fide.  It  very  eaiily  cleaves  into  very  fine  flakes*,, 
and  calcines  in  the  fire  to  the  whitenefs  of  fnow. 

The  Thick,  Dull  SELENITE,  with  very  fine  tranf¬ 
verfe  fibres,  is  generally  about  two  inches  long,  and 
confifls  of  fine  thin  plates,  evenly  difpofed,  without 
the  mafs;,thefe  are  made  of  exceeding  fine  (lender 
filaments,  running  tranfverfely  in  an  oblique  direction 
through  the  flone.  The  plates  do  not  fepar ate  very , 
eaflly,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  dufky,  being  very  little 
tranfparent.  It  is  found  in  the  clay  pits  in  moft  parts 
of  England. 

The  SELENITE,  with  fine  longitudinal  filaments, . 
is  compofed,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  of  two  hori¬ 
zontal  and  two  oblique  planes*  .  It  is  of  various 

fizes* .. 
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fi zes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in* 
length.  It  calcines  in  the  fire  to  a  fnow  white  fub- 
ftance,  and  is  very  common  all  over  England. 

The  Brown  Tranfparent  SELENITE  is  generally 
three  inches  long,  and  confifts  of  a  great  number  of 
fine,  tranfparent,  firm,  parallel  plates,  joining  exa&ly 
to  each  other.  The  plates  confift  of  many  fine  fila¬ 
ments,  all  ranged  in  the  fame  order,  and  not  collected 
into  feparate  bundles.  It  may  be  very  readily  cloven 
into  horizontal  plates  that  are  very  thin,  and  it  cal¬ 
cines  to  a  fine  white  in  the  fire.  It  is  common  in 
Germany. 

The  Thin  Tranfparent  SELENITE,  with  tranf- 
verfe  fibres,  is  commonly  about  an  inch  long,  and 
confifts  of  many  thin  horizontal  plates  or  flakes,  made 
up  of  parallel  fibres  running  obliquely  acrofs.  It 
cleaves  very  eafily,  both  horizontally  and  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  readily  calcines  into  a  white  rnafs.  It  is 
common  in  North amptonjbire,  and  other  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Dull,  Thick  SELENITE,  with  very  thin 
tranfverfe  fibres,  is  generally  between  two  and  three 
Inches  long,  and  is  compofed  of  many  extremely  thin 
plates,  that  confift  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel 
fibres  that  are  connected  into  bundles,  and  run  tranf- 
verfely  in  an  oblique  dire&ion.  It  is  very  brittle,  but 
it  eafily  cleaves,  according  to  the  horizontal  direction  % 
and  though  it  is  as  bright  as  the  reft,  it  is  not  fo 
tranfparent;  but  it  calcines  more  readily  to  a  perfect 
whitenefs.  It  is  found  in  Leicejlerjhire  in  the  yellow 
clay  pits* 

The  Long  Scaly  SELENITE  is  commonly  about 
three  inches  long,  and  has  its  horizontal  plains  very 
rough  and  fcaly,  it  being  compofed  of  a  vaft  number 
of  oblong  narrow  plates,  falling  very  irregularly  one 
over  another;  it  turns  in  the  fire  to  a  pure  white. 

The  SELENITE,  with  thin  flakes  and  tranfverfe 
filaments,  is  generally  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
is  compofed  of  fix  planes  that  are  nearly  equal ;  that 
is,  a  top,  a  bottom,,  and  four  fides.  It  is  confidera- 
bly  long,  in  proportion  to  its  thicknefs,  and  is  com*- 
poled,  of  parallel  plates  lying  evenly  over  each  other 
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in  an  horizontal  dire&ion,  each  making  one  whole 
furface  of  the  hone.  Thefe  con  lift  of  very  fine  /len¬ 
der  fibres,  laid  obliquely  acrofs  the  flakes.  It  may  be 
cloven  very  eafily,  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  the 
flakes;  and  in  the  fire  it  turns  foon  into  a  very  pure 
white.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  Nortbamptonjhire . 

The  Dull  SELENITE,  with  thick  plates  and  lon¬ 
gitudinal  fibres,  is  exactly  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the 
former,  and  is  ufually  about  two  inches  long,  and  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  of  an  opaque  whitifh  colour;  but  calcines  very 
flowly  to  a  fine  white.  It  is  common  in  clayey 
grounds  in  Torkjhire ,  lying  near  the  furface. 

The  SELENITE,  in  the  fhape  of  a  column,  with, 
very  fine  fibres,  has  Ex  angles,  and  looks  as  if  there 
was  a  part  broken  off  at  each  end.  There  is  no  dif- 
tindlion  of  top  and  bottom,  and  all  the  planes  are 
nearly  alike.  It  is  ufually  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  confifdng  of  a 
great  number  of  very  bright,  and  fine  parallel  fila¬ 
ments.  It  will  cleave  every  way,  but  not  into  flakes., 
and  the  filaments  are  very  flexible,  but  not  elaftick. 
It  turns  in  the  fire  to  a  very  pure  white,  and  is  found, 
but  not  commonly,  in  the  clay  pits  of  Northampton - 
jhire. 

The  SELENITE,  fhaped  like  a  column,  with 
thick  fibres,  may  be  eafily  feparated  into  filaments, 
for  they  will  fplit  off  from  many  of  its  furfaces;  but 
they  will  not  bend  readily,  for  they  will  eafily  break* 
They  are  neither  bright  nor  tranfparent,  but  of  a 
chalky  whitenefs,  and  turn  to  a  pure  white  in  the  fire. 
It  is  found  in  the  cliffs  in  the  ifle  of  Sheppy. 

The  Colourlefs  Tranfparent  SELENITE  is  of  no 
regular  fhape,  it  being  found  in  thin  flat  mafles  of 
different  fizes  and  forms,  that  is,  from  one  inch  to  a 
foot  in  length.  It  is  compofed  of  a  vaft  number  of 
minute  and  thin  parallel  flakes,  not  unlike  Ifing-glafs.. 
They  are  formed  of  a  multitude  of  parallel  fibres, 
ranged  in  a  beautiful  order.  They  are  extremely 
bright  and  tranfparent,  and  the  fubftance  is  very  foft. 
It  turns  in  the  fire  to  fine  pure  white.  It  is  found  in 
feveral  counties  in  England . 

There- 
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There  is  another  SELENITE  of  this  kind  that  is 
whitifh  and  dull,  but  not  fo  pure  as  the  former ;  but 
it  feems  to  be  made  up  of  plain  even  flakes,  like  thofe 
of  Ifmg-glafs.  It  is  commonly  long,  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  but  is  a  little  thicker  than  the  former. 
The  fldes  are  uneven  and  ridged,  like  the  tiling  of 
a  houfe ;  and  it  is  of  various  flzes,  being  from  one 
inch  to  flx  or  eight  long.  It  calcines  flowly,  but  at 
length  attains  a  perfect  whitenefs.  It  is  common  in 
Germany ,  and  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  ftrata  of 
clay  in  Northa?nptonJbire  and  Leicefterfhire . 

The  SELENITE,  with  eight  fldes,  is  always  fhort 
and  thick  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  is  from 
one  flxth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  long ;  but  when 
it  is  only  an  inch,  which  is  the  common  flze,  it  is 
about  half  an  inch  thick  and  broad.  It  is  compofed 
of  a  vail  number  of  pretty  thin  plates,  laid  evenly 
and  regularly  in  a  tranfverfe  order,  and  thefe  conflft 
of  moderately  large  fibres.  The  flakes  are  very  flexi¬ 
ble,  but  not  eiaftick,  and  they  are  ail  opaque  and 
whitilh  while  together.  It  is  found  in  the  clay  pits  of 
Staff  or  dfbire. 

The  SELENITE,  compofed  of  filaments  that  are 
ranged  toward  the  furface  of  the  body,  into  broader 
plates,  which  are  notched  at  the  edges,  and  feem  to 
be  radiated  in  the  form  of  a  fiar,  is  bright,  and  of  a 
brownifh  white,  and  feems  to  be  compofed  of  fine  thin 
plates,  propagated  from  a  fingle  point,  which  is  fel- 
dom  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mafs,  and  the  whole 
varicufly  jagged.  The  liars  are  ufu ally  broad  and  flat, 
having  but  little  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  ex¬ 
tent.  This  Hone  is  of  various  flzes,  namely,  from 
that  of  a  barley-corn  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  When 
broken  it  feems  to  be  compofed  of  ftraight,  even,  and 
very  fine  (lender  longitudinal  fibres,  proceeding  from 
the  center,  and  form  a  mafs  of  a  very  beautiful  ftreaked 
texture.  In  the  fire  it  turns  perfectly  white,  and  is 
found  in  the  i He  of  Sheppy. 

There  are  other  fpecies  of  the  Selenite  ;  but  thofe 
we  have  already  mentioned  are  fully  fuflicient. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  CRYSTAL. 

CRYSTAL  is  a  foft  tranfparent  gem,  that  has 
fomewhat  the  appearance  of  frozen  water,  and  is 
fometimes  like  an  hexagon  column  pointed  at  each  end  ; 
or  rather  feems  to  be  compofed  of  two  hexagon  pyra¬ 
mids  with  a  column  placed  between  them. 

It  is  the  fofteft  of  all  gems,  and  when  it  is  coloured 
goes  by  another  name,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  iub- 
1  diluted  in  the  room  of  the  more  precious  forts  of 
f  Hones.  When  it  imitates  a  Beryl,  it  Is  called  a  ha¬ 
lliard  Topaz,  and  the  like. 

Cryftals,  with  a  long  intermediate  column,  are,  the 
very  bright  CRYSTAL  without  any  colour,  which. 

]  feems  to  be  the  mod  perfedl  kind,  and  is  generally  free 
(from  all  kinds  of  blemilh.  It  is  pointed,  as  mentioned 
1  above,  and  ccnfequently  confifts  of  fixteen  planes  or 
j  fides  in  all ;  but  thofe  on  the  pyramids  are  not  of  an 
j  equal  breadth,  two  of  them  being  narrower  than  the 
I  reft.  It  is  found  from  the  fize  of  a  barley-corn  to  three 
inches  long,  but  the  common  fize  is  an  inch.  It  does 
I  not  depend  upon  any  other  body ;  but  where  one  is  met 
(with,  there  are  generally  more.  It  is  moderately  hea- 
\  vy,  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  when  calcined,  is 
of  an  opaque  white.  It  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
mountains  of  Germany ,  but  is  very  rare  in  England . 

Blackifh  Bright  CRYSTAL,  with  fhort  pyramids,  is 
always  pure  and  without  clouds.  It  is  of  various  fizes, 
and  is  moft  commonly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  number  of  fides  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
former.  It  is  harder  than  common  Cryftal,  and  cannot 
be  broken  without  difficulty.  It  is  remarkably  bright 
and  tranfparent,  and  has  what  they  call  a  black  water. 
It  is  very  uncommon,  though  it  is  fometimes  found 
among  other  forts  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 

Dull  Whitifh  CRYSTAL,  with  irregular  pyramids, 
has  a  longifh  and  pretty  thick  column,  and  the  pyra¬ 
mids  are  longer  in  fome  parts  than  in  others.  It  is  fel- 
dom  quite  an  inch  long,  and  is  near  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  calcines 

eafily 
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eafily  into  a  pure  white.  It  is  common  in  Germany , 
and  is  fometimes  found  in  Yorkjhire  and  Cornwall. 

Britiffi  colourlefs  CRYSTAL,  with  long  pyramids, 
and  a  ffiort  column,  is  very  bright  and  tranfparent,  and 
the  thick  ffiort  column  has  long  pyramids  tapering  at 
the  end.  It  is  ufually  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  planes  are 
feldom  regular,  but  four  on  the  column  and  pyramid 
are  frequently  broader  than  the  other  two.  It  is  fo 
hard  as  not  to  be  fcratched,  and  is  not  eafily  broken  : 
When  calcined,  which  it  is  with  difficulty,  it  is  as  white 
as  fnow.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia . 

Bright  Brown  CRYSTAL,  with  ffiort  pyramids,  and 
a  very  ffiort  column,  is  always  thicker  than  it  is  long, 
and  is  feldom  or  never  either  cloudy  or  foul ;  it  is  of 
various  lengths,  from  the  third  part  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches,  and  the  diameter  is  always  greater  than  the 
length.  It  is  generally  found  in  large  parcels  in  the 
fame  place,  and  is  extremely  hard,  breaking  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  in  any  dire&ion ;  when  calcined,  it  becomes 
perfectly  white. 

Yellow  Bright  CRYSTAL,  with  regular  pyramids, 
and  a  ffiort  column,  is  feldom  pure,  there  being  cloudy 
fpots,  films  and  ftreaks  therein ;  it  is  compofed  of 
eighteen  fides  or  planes,  like  the  reft  ;  that  is,  fix  on 
each  pyramid,  and  fix  on  the  column,  and  is  found 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  It 
is  confiderably  hard,  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  when 
calcined  is  entirely  white.  It  is  common  in  Silefia 
and  Bohemia ,  and  has  been  fometimes  found  in  York¬ 
jhire. 

Bright  Colourlefs  CRYSTAL,  with  a  ffiort  column 
gibbous  in  the  middle,  is  a  very  fine  fort,  and  has  mo¬ 
derately  long  and  (harp  pyramids  at  the  end  ;  it  is  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  is  found  fingle,  though  fometimes  it  is 
met  with  among  the  ftrata  of  ftones.  It  is  very  hard, 
ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  calcines  to  the  whitenefs  of 
fnow. 

Dull  CRYSTAL,  with  large  pyramids,  and  an 
cxtreamly  ffiort  deprefied  column,  is  a  very  foul 
opaque  fort,  and  of  a  coarfe  texture,  with  a  continual 

cloud 
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c cloud  throughout  its  whole  fubdance.  It  almod  en- 
rtirely  confids  of  pyramids  without  a  column,  and  is 
i  found  detached  from  all  other  bodies,  but  commonly 
in  confiderable  numbers.  It  is  not  fo  hard  as  common 
Cryftal,  but  will  drike  fire  with  deel,  though  not 
eafiiy  ;  and  is  very  white  when  calcined.  It  is  feldom 

or  never  found  in  England. 

Small,  Bright,  Blackifh  CRYSTAL,  with  regular 
pyramids,  is  extreamly  clear  and  regularly  formed; 
it  is  of  various  fizes,  the  larged:  among  them  not  ex- 

>  ceeding  a  fixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  many  are 
extremely  fmall.  It  is  very  hard,  and  is  calcined  with 

>  difficulty.  It  is  found  in  'Germany  in  the  cavities  of  a 
black  nffile  done. 

White  CRYSTAL,  confiding  only  of  two  pyra¬ 
mids,  which  are  diort,  and  joined  bale  to  bafe,  is 
generally  very  pure,  and  is  always  found  independent 
of  all  other  bodies.  It  is  not  perfeaiy  colourlefs,  it 
being  a  little  whitifh  ;  but  it  ftrikes  fire  with  deel  very 
freely,  and  calcines  very  flowly. 

I  Brown  CRYSTAL,  confiding  of  two  long  pyra¬ 
mids,  without  a  column,  is  perfe&ly  pure,  and  regu¬ 
larly  formed,  and  is  of  different  fizes,  from  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  length,  anu  one  third  of 
its  length  in  diameter.  It  is  feldom  found  fingle, 
many  of  them  being  ufually  joined  together  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  manner;  and,  when  not  joined,  they  are  always 
pretty  numerous.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  water,  and  ex¬ 
treamly  hard,  driking  fire  with  deel,  and  calcining 
flowly  to  a  perfedt  whitenefs.  It  is  found  in  Scotland 
on  the'  fides  of  hills,  and  fometimes  on  the  banks  of 
rivers • 

Crooked  or  Slanting  CRYSTAL,  confiding  of  two 
pyramids,  without  a  column,  is  perfectly  pure  and 
;  tranfparent,  and  confids  of  an  oblique,  or  flanting 
:  double  pointed  body,  befides  the  pyramids  being  irre- 
f|  gular.  It  is  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
(  long,  and  about  three  fourths  of  its  length  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  very  fine  water,  and  is  extreamly  hard,  dri¬ 
king  fire  readily  with  deel.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft 
sj  and  Weft-Indies ,  and  is  common  in  New  Spain ,  where 

i  it  is  highly  valued,  .  , 

6  J  Bright 
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Bright  Blackifh  CRYSTAL,  con  filling  of  two  very 
fhort  pyramids,  without  a  column,  is  a  very  fine  fort, 
and  appears  as  bright  as  any  done  of  this  kind.  The 
two  pyramids  join  evenly  bale  to  bafe,  though  fome- 
times  one  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  lumps,  confiding  of  feveral  of  thefe 
Crydals  pretty  clofe  together ;  however,  at  other 
times,  they  are  loofe  and  independent  of  each  other. 
It  has  a  line  blackifh  hue,  and  is  very  bright,  with 
a  fine  water.  It  is  extreamly  hard,  drikes  fire  with 
fleel,  and  after  a  long  calcination  becomes  white.  It 
is  found  in  Italy ,  Germany  and  France . 

CRYSTAL,  confiding  of  two  pyramids  only,  with 
eight  fides  each,  that  is,  having  fixteen  planes  in  all, 
and  of  a  brownifh  colour,  is  of  a  very  uncommon  kind ; 
it  is  fine  and  clear,  though  often  fpotted  with  large 
blotches  of  black.  The  pyramids  are  much  of  the  fame 
length,  and  the  planes  are  extreamly  fmooth  ;  fome- 
times  a  hundred,  or  upwards,  are  found  together,  but 
detached  from  each  other.  It  is  confiderably  hard, 
llrikes  fire  with  deel,  and  calcines  to  a  pure  white. 
It  is  found  in  Virginia ,  on  the  fides  of  hills,  among  a-, 
fort  of  iron  ore. 

CRYSTAL  without  colour,  confiding  of  two  long- 
idi  pyramids,  with  eight  fides  each,  is  a  very  pure 
fort,  and  very  fine  and  clear  ;  it  is  ufuaily  near  an  inch 
long,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  the 
planes  entirely  fmooth  polifhed  and  even.  It  is  ufuaily 
found  fingle,  is  very  tranfparent,  and  of  a  very  fine 
water,  as  well  as  extreamly  hard.  It  is  exceedingly 
fcarce,  and,  as  yet,  has  been  found  only  at  Gofslear  in 
Saxony. 


C  FI  A  P.  XV. 


0/  Imperfett  CRYSTALS. 


SPRIG  CRYSTAL  is  whitifh  and  tranfparent, 
and  has  only  one  pyramid  with  fix  angles,  be- 
ddes  the  column  ;  it  is  an  exceeding  common  Tort,  and 
is  very  regularly  formed,  though  it  is  fubjedt  to  vari¬ 
ety 
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ety  cf  blemifhes.  The  column  is  always  long  and 
| Sender,  and  fixed  at  one  end  to  fome  foil'd  Folfil, 
confequently  the  hexangular  pyramid  mud  be  at  the 
other  end.  The  lencrth  is  from  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to 

o  m 

ten  inches  and  longer ;  the  planes  are  irregular,  as  to 

!  length  and  breadth,  and  they  differ  fo  much  from  each 
other,  that  fcarce  any  two  of  thefe  Cryftals  are  found 
exactly  alike.  They  are,  almoff  always,  found  in 

I  duffers,  are  very  hard,  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  cal¬ 
cine,  after  fome  time,  to  a  pure  white. 

Bright  imperfect  CRYSTAL,  without  a  tinge  of 
any  colour,  is,  by  many,  confounded  with  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  it  is  different  from  it,  and  is  often  fold  by 
dealers  for  a  white  fapphire,  becaufe  it  is  fomewhat 
■  like  it ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  generally  pretty  regu- 
|  lar,  and  has  a  long  (lender  column  with  fix  angles, 
l  terminated  by  a  pretty  long  hexangular  pyramid  ;  it  is 
:  from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  long; 
but  it  is  moil  commonly  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It 
is  not  found  in  fuch  large  clutters  as  the  former,  but 
is  extreamly  hard,  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  calcines 
verv  flowly  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaf 
and  Weft-Indies ,  as  well  as  in  Germany ;  fometimes  it 
is  fo  tinged  as  to  imitate  gems,  and  may  be  readily 
miftaken  for  them. 

Dull  Whitilh  imperfeft  CRYSTAL,  with  a  very 
Ihort  pyramid,  is  remarkably  coarfe  and  impure,  not 
with  having  films  or  clouds,  but  by  being  whitilh 
throughout  its  whole  fubftance ;  it  confifts  of  the  fame 
planes  as  the  former,  and  is  ufually  long  in  proportion 
to  its  thicknefs  in  the  column  ;  but  the  pyramid  is  al¬ 
ways  fhort.  It  is  met  with  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  four  inches  long,  and  is  generally  found  in  large 
duffers ;  but  it  is  not  fo  hard  as  moll  of  the  reft ;  for 
it  will  not  readily  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  yet  it  cal¬ 
cines  flowly  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  found  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe ,  and  particularly  in  CornwaL 

Bright  Brown  imperfect  CRYSTAL,  with  a  long 
pyramid,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  brown 
Cryftal,  and  has  a  very  fine  clear  texture.  The  form 
is  generally  regular,  it  having  a  long  and  pretty  thick 
column,  and  is  found  from  the  fize  of  an  inch  to  an 

inch 
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inch  and  a  half  in  length,  though  fome  have  been  met 
with  ten  inches  long.  It  is  extreamly  hard,  ftrikes  fire 
with  fteel,  and  calcines,  at  length,  to  a  pure  white. 
It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft -Indies ,  as  alfo  in  57- 
left  a  and  Bohemia ,  as  well  as  in  the  ifands  of  Scotland . 

Dull  Brown  imperfeft  CRYSTAL,  with  a  fhort 
pyramid,  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  former,  though 
it  is  not  near  fo  good,  it  having  a  dull  and  dead  afpedl. 
The  column  is  regular,  but  always  fender  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  length,  and  is  from  half  an  inch  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  long.  It  is  commonly  found  in  clufters, 
but  the  columns  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
former ;  and  its  brown  cofour  is  of  various  degrees, 
for  fome  are  pale,  and  others  almoft  black.  It  is  tole¬ 
rably  hard,  ftrikes  fire  with  Heel,  but  will  not  readily 
calcine.  It  is  very  common  in  Germany ,  and  is  found 
in  the  cliffs  of  rocks. 

Bright  Brown  imperfect  CRYSTAL,  with  a  fhort 
pyramid,  is  often  tinged  with  various  colours,  but  moil 
frequently  with  a  pale  yellow ;  it  is  extreamly  pure, 
and  of  a  bright  fine  texture,  though  often  covered  with 
a  rough  coat.  The  column  is  long  and  fender,  and 
it  is  generally  met  with  about  two  inches  long,  and 
not  quite  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  planes  are 
irregular  ;  it  is  commonly  found  fingle,  though  fome¬ 
times  in  large  clufters,  and  is  extreamly  hard  ;  it  ftrikes 
fire  with  fteel,  and,  after  a  confiderable  time,  calcines 
to  a  pure  white.  It  is  found  in  the  great  mine  at 
Goftslear  in  Saxony  ;  as  alfo  in  Virginia . 

Bright  Brown  imperfect  CRYSTAL,  with  a  very 
long  irregular  pyramid,  is  called  the  Beryl  by  fome 
jewellers,  and  has  the  greateft  luftre  of  all  the  brown 
Cryftals ;  but  it  is  not  very  large,  being  only  from 
half  an  inch  to  four  inches  long,  and  has  a  thinner 
column  than  others  of  the  fame  length.  The  planes 
are  the  fame  in  number  as  in  others ;  it  is  very  hard, 
ftrikes  fire  readily  with  fteel,  and  calcines  very  ft owly. 
It  is  found  in  Italy  and  Germany ,  and  is  commonly 
called  by  the  jewellers,  the  Beryl  Cryftal. 

Whitifti  imperfeft  CRYSTAL,  with  a  very  long 
pyramid,  is,  by  fome  authors,  called  the  Iris  or  Rain¬ 
bow  Cryftal ;  it  is  remarkable  for  reflecting  different 

,  -  colours. 
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I  colours,  whence  it  has  its  name.  It  is  not  very  pure, 
for  fometimes  there  are  large  white  flaky  blemilhes,  but 
;  the  form  is  perfed  and  regular;  it  is  ufually  long  and 
{lender,  and  moll  commonly  about  three  inches  long. 
It  is  often  met  with  in  clutters  of  forty  or  fifty  toge- 
1  ther  ;  but  the  columns  fingly  touch  each  other ;  it  is 
(pretty  heavy,  ftrikes  fire  with  tteel,  and  in  the  fire 
.readily  calcines  and  turns  white. 

Bright  Yellow  imperfed  CRYSTAL,  with  a  fhort 
'pyramid,  called  Citrino  by  the  jewellers,  is  very  clear, 
t  pure,  and  of  a  fine  texture,  it  being  generally  free 
from  blemifhes,  and  is  from  one  to  five  inches  in 
length ;  but  commonly  much  thinner  at  the  top  than 
near  the  root.  It  is  mottly  found  fingle,  and  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  yellow;  it  is  not  extrearnly  hard,  but 
it  will  ttrike  fire  readily  with  tteel,  and  calcines  ttovvly 
to  a  whitenefs  in  the  fire.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
the  Weft-  Indies,  and  is  made  ufe  of  for  ttones  to  fet  in 
rings. 

Short,  Bright  imperfed  CRYSTAL,  without  any 
colour,  may  be  dittinguittied  from  all  others,  by  be¬ 
ing  very  fhort  in  proportion  to  its  thicknefs ;  it  is  al~ 
moft  always  extremely  pure  and  without  blemifh,  and 
its  figure  has  little  variation.  It  is  always  fixed  to 
fome  body  or  other,  and  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from 
half  an  inch  to  three  inches  long,  and  the  diameter  is 
commonly  two  thirds  of  the  length.  A  clutter  of  eight 
•or  ten  of  thefe  is  generally  found  together,  but  the 
columns  feldom  touch,  and  never  adhere-  It  is  re¬ 
markably  hard,  and  will  admit  of  a  fine  politti.  It  is 
found  in  New- Spain,  and  other  parts  oi  America. 

Brown  imperfed  CRYSTAL,  with  a  rough  coat, 
and  five  planes  on  the  pyramid,  as  well  as  on  the  co¬ 
lumn,  has  a  coarfe  and  opaque  coat,  but  the  infide 
is  never  fubjed  to  any  foulnefs.  The  column  is  thick 
and  fhort,  and  the  pyramid  pretty  long  and  flender  ; 
the  mott  common  fize  is  three  inches  long,  and  near 
an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  there  are  two 
broad  planes  on  the  pyramid,  as  well  as  on  the  column. 
The  root  is  very  fmall  and  inconfiderable ;  and  it  is 
ufually  found  fingle,  of  a  very  beautiful  brown,  ex¬ 
tremely  tranfparent;  and  of  a  fine  deep  water.  It  is 
Vol,  V.  F  very 
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very  hard,  and  calcines  flowly  to  a  pure  white.  It  h 
found  in  the  Eaji  Indies ,  and  is  in  high  efteem  among 
the  jewellers,  it  being  the  Aneft  of  all  brown  Cryftals. 

Brownifh-white  imperfedt  CRYSTAL,  with  a  long 
•pyramid,  has  twenty-four  planes ;  that  is,  twelve  on 
the  pyramid,  and  twelve  on  the  column.  The  texture 
is  pretty  fine,  pure,  and  clear,  though  fometimes  fub- 
to  fouinefs  from  flakes.  It  has  a  regular,  pretty 
long  and  (lender  column,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long,  and  little  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
planes  are  all  irregular  with  regard  to  breadth,  and 
fometimes  there  is  a  part  of  them  wanting.  The  root 
of  this  kind  is  long,  large  and  whitifh,  and  is  ufually 
found  Angle.  It  is  very  hard,  and  calcines  flowly 
into  a  perfect  whitenefs.  It  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Silefia  and  Bohemia ,  as  well  as  on  the  fhores  of 
.rivers,  and  is  in  high  eiteem. 

Yellowifli-Brown  imperfect  CRYSTAL,  with  a 
fliort  pyramid,  having  twelve  planes  on  the  pyramid, 
.and  as  many  on  the  column,  is  of  a  pure,  perfedtly 
fine  fort,  and  is  feldom  fubject  to  blemilhes,  though 
there  are  fometimes  found  very  final  1  flakes  of  a 
whiter  fubftance.  The  column  is  long  and  (lender, 
and  the  ufual  fize  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  The 
planes  are  very  irregular,  with  regard  to  breadth,  and 
the  pyramidal  planes  difter  greatiy  in  length  as  well 
as  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  will  calcine 
at  Length  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  ufually  brought  over 
with  the  Saxon  topazes. 

.Clear  Colourlefs  imperfedl  CRYSTAL,  with  a  very 
fliort  pyramid,  and  twelve  planes  on  the  pyramid,  as 
well  as  on  the  column,  is  extremely  clear,  pure,  and 
of  a  very  line  texture,  without  the  leaft  fpot  or 
blemiih.  It  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  forne 
of  the  planes  are  broader  than  the  reft.  The  furfaces 
cf  thofe  on  the  pyramid  are  perfectly  fmooth,  and  thofe 
cn  the  columns  have  deep  ridges.  It  is  commonly 
found  Angle,  is  perfe&ly  tranfparent,  and  has  a  fine 
fright  water.  It  is  remarkably  hard,  and  is  found  in 
the  Eaft-Indies, 

Colourlefs,  very  Bright,  imperfeft  CRYvSTAL, 
with  a  pretty  long  pyramid,  which  has  twelve  planes, 
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and  the  column  as  many,  is  generally  found  in  clufi* 
ters,  and  is  a  pure,  elegant,  regularly  formed  Cry  Hal, 
though  generally  very  fmall,  it  being  not  above  an 
eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  though  it  has  been 
found  half  an  inch  long  or  upwards.  The  planes  feem 
to  be  nearly  all  of  a  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  length, 
and  the  top  of  the  pyramid  Hands  over  the  centre  of 
the  column  ;  the  planes  of  the  pyramid  are  always 
fmooth,  having  a  high  natural  polifh,  and  a  fine  lively 
dark  water.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  fometimes  furrounding  a  fingle 
or  double  round  ball,  and  at  other  times  in  the  cracks, 
cavities,  and  clefts  of  flints,  and  other  Hones. 

Blackilh  imperfect  CRYSTAL,  with  very  fhort 
pyramids,  with  twelve  planes  thereon,  and  as  many 
on  the  bafe,  is  thought  to  be  the  hardeH  and  brighteft 
of  all  the  clafs.  The  column  is  fomewhat  longer,  and 
the  pyramid  lhorter,  than  in  others  of  this  kind.  It  is 
fo  extremely  fmall  as  fometimes  not  to  be  difcovered, 
unlefs  by  its  glittering,  though  there  are  fome  the 
tenth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  few  the  third 
of  an  inch.  It  is  fhaped  like  the  former,  and  has  na~ 
turally  a  very  fine  polifh  ;  it  is  extremely  hard,  and 
is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  foreH  of  Dean  in  Gloit- 


cejierjhire . 

[mperfefl  CRYSTAL,  with  a  blunt  pyramid,  and 
a  very  fhort  column,  each  of  which  has  twelve  planes, 
is  pretty  pure  and  clean,  though  fometimes  fubj'eil 
to  fpots  and  white  opake  flakes.  The  pyramid  is 
blunt,  broad,  and  fixed  to  a  broad  fhort  column,  that 
fometimes  feems  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  wanting.  It 
is  extremely  fmall,  the  ufual  fize  being  not  above 

5  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  diameter.  There  are  various  fizes  in  the  fame 
mafs,  there  being  fmall  ones  between  the  larger ; 
but  the  furfaces  are  very  fmooth  and  pretty  glofiV, 
It  is  found  together  in  large  quantities,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  tinged  with  red  or  yellow.  It  is  confiderably 
i  hard  and  heavy,  and  found  in  Cornn/jaly  TorkJhirey 
and  other  counties  of  England. 

Whitifh  Tranfparent  imperfedl  CRYSTAL  is  fome- 
j  what  like  the  common  CryHal,  and,  at  nrH  fight, 

F  z  feem? 
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feems  to  have  the  fame  number  of  planes.  It  is  pretty 
line  and  pure,  and  is  of  a  perfect  regular  form,  being 
in  the  fhape  of  a  pyramid  with  four  fides,  and  is 
pretty  broad  at  the  bottom.  It  is  generally  about  half 
an  inch  high,  and  almoft  as  much  in  diameter ;  but 
there  are  fome  two  inches  high.  However,  it  is  often 
met  with  in  large  cluilers,  and  the  largeft  fmgle  Cryf- 
tal  is  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  barley.  When  it  is 
found  fingle,  it  always  adheres  to  fome  fofiile  body 
at  the  bafe,  and  is  principally  met  with  in  Devcnjhire 
and  Corn'wal. 

Colourlefs,  Tranfparent,  imperfeft  CRYSTAL,  con¬ 
fiding  of  fix  planes,  is  perfedlly  pure,  fine,  clear,  and 
broad  in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is  very  fmall, 
being  generally  of  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  Wheat,  and 
the  largelt  is  feldom  more  than  the  third  of  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  but  thin  in  proportion  to  the  fize, 
and  fometimes  all  the  planes  are  perfe&ly  fmooth,  and 
fometimes  with  ridges,  appearing  freaked  near  the 
extremities.  It  is  fometimes  found  fingle  and  loofe, 
and  at  other  times  in  cluilers  that  hurt  each  other.  It 
Is  extremely  heavy,  very  hard,  and  is  found  in  pretty 
large  quantities  among  the  iron  ores  of  the  foreft  of 
Dean. 

Black,  Glofiy,  Imperfeft  CRYSTAL,  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  form,  is  extremely  pure,  and  of  a  very  regular 
fhape.  It  is  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  bright,  fmooth  and  gloffy.  The  larger 
fort  is  ufually  fingle,  and  the  fmall  are  in  larger  mafles, 
of  a  fine  blackifh  colour,  and  calcines  to  a  fine  purplifh 
red.  It  is  met  with  on  the  furfaces  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  cliffs,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Glouceferjhire,  There 
are  many  other  forts  of  cryftals ;  but  to  enumerate  them 
all  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  SPARS,  of  various  Figures  and  Shapes. 

SPAR,  with  a  narrow  oblong  pyramid,  is  very 
like  Cryftal  with  eight  fides,  and  is  of  a  pure 
fine  texture,  it  being  the  moft  perfect  of  all  the  whole 

clafs. 
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dais,  having  a  column  with  iingle  angles,  with  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  confiding  of  the  fame  number.  The  column  is 
pretty  long,  but  not  thick,  and  the  pyramids  are  re¬ 
markably  ilender  and  pointed.  The  common  fize  is  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  though  fome  have  been  feen 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  larger  fpecimens 
are  generally  found  loofe  ;  but  they  are  moil  com¬ 
monly  among  the  coarfer  ttrata  of  liones,  and  is  fome- 
times  tinged  with  a  faint  purple  colour.  It  will  not 
i  ftrike  fire  with  tteel,  but  will  diffolve  in  aqua  fortis, 
and  wilt  calcine  eafily  in  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Germany ,  and  in  North  Wales. 

SPAR,  with  very  fhort  pyramids  and  a  long  co¬ 
lumn,  is  perfedly  pure,  and  a  regularly  formed  body, 
confiding  of  a  pretty  long  and  thick  hexangular  co¬ 
lumn,  terminated  by  a  very  fhort  pyramid  with  the 
fame  number  of  fides.  It  is  commonly  about  an  inch 
long,  and  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  will 
not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but  will  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis,  as  will  indeed  every  kind  of  Spar,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  needs  not  be  repeated.  It  is  found  in  Saxony , 
and  fometimes  in  Hartz  foreft. 

SPAR,  with  fhort  pyramids,  and  a  very  fhort  co¬ 
lumn,  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  its 
fhape,  and  is  of  a  pretty  pure  and  fine  texture,  but 
not  fo  clear  as  the  former.  It  is  generally  found  in 
clutters  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  together,  and  has  a 
dufky  hue,  with  very  little  tranfparency. 

SPAR,  with  very  fhort  and  broad  pyramids,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pure,  and  of  a  perfect  fine  texture,  having  a 
pretty  long  and  thick  column,  with  a  depreffed  py- j 
ramid  at  each  end,  each  of  which  has  five  fides.  It 
is  fometimes  met  with  an  inch  long,  but  the  com- 
moneft  fort  is  exceeding  fmall,  and  is  lodged  in  the 
flrata  of  clay.  It  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  Torkjhire , 
and  Cornnual. 

SPAR,  with  long  pyramids  and  a  long  column, 
which  confift  each  of  three  fides,  is  pretty  pure,  but 
has  a  whitifh  call  and  a  dullifh  look.  It  is  commonly 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  confiderably  heavy,  but  very  foft  and  eafily 

F  3  fcratched* 
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fcratched.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  and  fometimes  in 
Gornnval  and  De<vo?iJhire. 

Slender  SPAR,  with  very  fhort  pyramids,  confid¬ 
ing  of  three  ddes  as  well  as  the  column,  is  generally 
pretty  pure,  and  of  a  line  texture,  though  fometimes 
fubjed  to  blemifhes.  The  common  fize  is  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a  blueifh  white, 
but  fometimes  approaching  to  a  lead  colour,  or  a  yel- 
lewifh  brown.  It  is  very  foft,  and  is  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Germany. 

SPAR,  confiding  of  two  long  pyramids  without  a 
column,  each  having  eight  fides,  is  very  pure  and  fine, 
and  commonly  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
It  is  very  tranfparent,  though  it  is  fomewhat  of  "a 
whitifh  colour. 

SPAR,  with  fhort  and  fharp  pointed  pyramids,  each 
confiding  of  eight  fides  and  without  a  column,  is  very 
pure,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fhort  points  and  broad 
bafis,  and  is  often  found  half  an  inch  thick,  but 
never  longer  than  two  thirds  of  its  thicknefs.  This, 
as  well  as  the  former,  is  found  in  Hurtz  foreft,  in 
Germany. 

SPAR,  with  long  narrow  fharp  pointed  pyramids, 
confiding  of  fix  fides  each,  and  without  a  column,  is 
generally  fine,  clear  and  pure,  though  fometimes 
cloudy.  It  is  often  an  inch  in  length,  but  not  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  very  foft.  It  is  found 
In  the  mines  of  Mendip  hills. 

SPAR,  with  fhort  broad  pyramids  confiding  of  three 
fides  each,  and  without  a  column,  is  very  pure,  fine, 
and  clear,  and  is  very  fhort  in  proportion  to  its  thick- 
nefs.  It  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  with  very  fmooth  gloffy  planes.  It  is  pretty 
tranfparent,  and  brighter  than  mod  other  Spars,  as 
well  as  harder,  though  it  will  not  drike  fire  with  deel. 
It  is  found  in  Hartz  foreft. 

Slender  SPAR,  with  a  long  pyramid,  confiding  of 
fix  fides,  has  often  been  midaken  for  a  Cry  dal,  it 
having  a  long  {lender  hexangular  column.  The  tex¬ 
ture  is  extremely  fine,  though  it  is  fometimes  fubjeft 
to  flaky  flaws,  and  is  commonly  two  inches  long,  and 
a.  third  of.  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  not  fo  bright  as 

Cry  dal, 
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Crydal,  and  is  fometimes  of  other  colours,.  which  are 
very  lively  and  beautiful  like  gems  ;  but  it  is  loft,  and 
found  in  Mendip  hills. 

SPAR,  with  a  very  fhort  pyramid,  confiding  of  fix 
fides  as  well  as  the  column,  is  generally  very  pure  and 
clear,  though  fometimes  blemifhed,  and  the  common 
fize  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  naturally  of  a 
greyilh  white,  very  tranfparent,  and  pretty  bright  ; 
however,  it  is  fometimes  tinged  with  other  colours. 

It  is  very  foft,  and  found  in  the  mines  of  De-rbyjhire. 

SPAR,  with  a  very  long  pyramid,  confiding  of  live 
ddes  as  well  as  the  column,  always  adheres,  to  feme 
folid  body,  and  is  of  a  clear  .fine  texture.  It  is  feldom 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thicK,  and  the  thi id- 
part  of  its  length  high.  It  appears  very  fmcoth  and 
glofiy,  and  looks  like  Crydal,  though  it  is  fometimes 
tinged  with  other  colours.  It  is  pretty  hard,  and  is 
found  in  Mendip  hills* 

Hard  tranfparent  SPAR,  of  the  {hape  of  a  parallel- 
opepid,  commonly  called  Iceland  Cry  dal,  is  extremely 
pure,  clear  and  fine,  and  is  found  of  various  fizes 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter 
but  its  ufual  fize  is  two  inches  and  a  hair.  It  fssins  to 
h£  fmooth  and  even  at  fird  fight,  though  if  nicety 
examined  ridges  will  be  found  upon  it;  it  is  aimed 
as  tranfparent  as  fine  Crydal,  but  is  very  foft,  and 
generally  found  fingle.  It  is  found  in  Icelc&idy  as  alfo  in 
Germany  and  France  ;  it  confids  of  plates  laid  one  upon 
another,  and  will  cleave  in  the  manner  of  T  aic  ;  and 
when  it  is  reduced  to  powder  it  dill  retains  its  rhorn- 
boidal  figure,  which  may  be  difeovered  by  a.microfeope* 
It  has  this  lingular  property,  that  all  objefts  appear 
double  through  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  douole  le- 

fraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Milk-White  Opaque  Shattery  SPAR  has  a  pretty 
fine  and  perfectly  equal  texture  ;  but  has  no  determi¬ 
nate  fhape,  and  is  found  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in. 
diameter,  with  a  rough  irregular  ragged  furface  ;  it  is 
fometimes  a  little  brownifh,  and  fometimes  inclining 
to  a  dufky  red,  and  is  pretty  hard.  It  is  found  in 
France  and  Germany ,  and  in  lome  of  the  clifts  of  the 

Welch  c'oads,  as  well  as  in  Torkjhire  and  Scotland. 

F  4  Hard, 
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Hard,  Grey,  Tranfparent  SPAR,  is  of  a  pure  equal 
texture,  and  has  the  appearance  of  Cryftal,  though  it 
is  fometimes  tinged  with  the  colour  of  gems.  H  has 
ufually  the  figure  of  common  flints  with  very  uneven 
furfaces,  and  the  fize  is  from  two  inches  to  fix  or  eight 
in  diameter;  it  is  frequently  tinged  with  green,  and 
fometimes  with  yellow.  -  It  is  pretty  hard,  and  is  found 
Had  mines  of  Scotland ,  and  in  other  places. 

Tranfparent,  Colourlefs,  Shattery  SPAR,  is  nearly 
like  .Cryftal,  and  is  of  a  pure,  fine,  regular  texture; 
hut  it  has  no  determinate  figure,  being  found  of  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  and  fizes,  that  is,  from  half  an  inch  to 
hve  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  dark  on  the  outfide,  but 
when  broken  is  extremely  bright  and  glofty,  and  with 
a  fmall  blow  it  will  fall  into  many  rhomboidal  thick 
mafles.  It  is  not  very  hard,  and  is  found  in  Hart* j 
for  eft. 

Naturali fts  divide  Spar  into  innumerable  other 
claries ;  but,  after  the  Reader  is  well  acquainted  with 
fuch  as  we  have  here  mentioned,  he  will  eafily  diftin- 
guifti  thofe  o  1  an  inferior  fort,  without  being  burthenecf 
with  a  long  account  of  them  in  print. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

/ 

Of  Crufated  SPARS  debafed  with  Earth . 

HA  R  D,  Semi  -  Tranfparent,  Yellovvifli  -  Brown 
SPAR,  has  an  equal  regular  texture,  though 
not  very  fine,  and  the  earth  is  regularly  diffufed 
throughout.  Jt  always  conforms  to  the  drape  of  the 
fubftance  to  which  it  is  joined,  and  confifts  of  a  thin 
cruft  extended  over  flat,  round,  and  irregular  furfaces. 
It  is  from  the  twentieth  part,  to  the  third  part  of  an 
rnch  thick,  and  is  from  a  few  inches,  to  many  feet  in 
breadth,  it  is  very  foft,  and  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

Brittle,  Tranfparent,  Whitilh  SPAR,  is  of  a  pretty 
pure  fine  texture,  though  fometimes  tranfverfely  ftreaked 
with  earth,  rendering  it  red,  yellow,  brown  or  black  ; 
it  is  formed  like  a  cruft,  and  is  fometimes  flat.  It  is 

found' 
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found  on  the  Tides  of  the  perpendicular  clefts  of  the 
mines  in  Germany ,  and  the  caverns  of  Mendip  hills. 

Hard,  Whitifh-Brown,  Dufky  SPAR,  is  foul  and 
impure,  though  of  a  regular  texture:  it  is  extended 
over  various  bodies  in  the  form  of  a  cruft,  and  is  from 
i  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  to  five  or  fix  feet.  It  is  pretty 
I  hard,  and  is  found  in  rlartz  foreft,  as  well  as  in  the  lead 
mines  on  Mendip  hills. 

Dull  Pale-Brown,  Brittle,  Coarfe  SPAR,  is  the 
moft  common  of  all  the  cruftaceous  Spars,  and  is  very 
coarfe,  impure  and  earthy,  being  often  tinged  with 
i  various  colours,  by  the  different  earths  it  is  blended 
with.  It  is  of  no  certain  fize,  and  it  conforms  to  the  • 
i  fhape  of  the  mafs  to  which  it  gives  a  coat.  It  has  a 
:  pretty  even  furface,  the  wrinkles  being  never  deep  $ 
and,  when  broken,  it  is  of  an  irregular  texture.  It 
will  readily  crumble  between  the  fingers,  and  is  found  as 
'i  well  on  the  infide  of  pipes  for  water,  as  in  tea  kettles* 

White,  Light,  Brittle,  Earthy  SPAR,  is  the  coarfeft: 
t  of  any  of  this  kind,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  light, 
loofe  and  brittle ;  for  fome  of  this  kind  will  not  bear 
:  touching  without  crumbling  to  pieces.  It  has  very 
luxuriant  efllorefcences  on  its  furface,  and  more  than 
any  of  thefe  bodies.  It  is  met  with  in  various  places. 

Light,  Hard,  Pale-Brown,  Earthy  SPAR,  with  a 
fmooth  furface,  often  incrufts  round  mofs,  for  which 
reafon  fome  have  taken  it  for  petrified  mofs.  It  is  of 
an  equal  uniform  ftru&ure,  but  foul,  and  always  aft- 
;  fumes  the  fhape  of  the  body  it  is  formed  upon.  It  is 
i  pretty  hard  for  an  earthy  Spar,  and  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Whitifh,  Brittle,  Cruftaeeous  Earthy  SPAR,  with 
.  a  rough  furface,  is  of  a  very  coarfe,  foul,  impure  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  an  earthy  colour.  It  is  always  of  the 
[  fhape  of  the  thing  it  incrufts,  being  fometimes  met 
i  with  on  fmall  ftones,  branches  of  mofs  and  the  like. 
It  is  of  a  dull  whitifh  colour,  without  the  leaft  bright- 
nefs,  and  is  very  foft  and  brittle.  It  is  found  in  the 
fubterraneous  caves  of  various  countries. 

Hard,  Pale-Brown,  Thick,  Rough,  Earthy  SPAR, 
which  is  the  ofteocolla  of  the  fhops,  is  of  a  very 
coarfe,  foul  and  impure  texture,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  hardened  marl.  It  is  always  found  in  long, 
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thick,  irregular,  cylindrical  pieces,  ufually  hollow, 
and  fometimes  filled  up  with  a  fofter  fubflance.  The 
iurface  is  always  rough  and  deeply  wrinkled,  being 
without  the  lead;  brightnefs.  It  is  very  hard,  and  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  It  has  formerly  been 
much  efteemed  as  a  medicine,  though  it  is  now  out  of 
ufe. 

Whitifh-Grey,  Brittle,  Earthy  SPAR,  with  a  fmooth 
furface,  by  fome  called  the  Foflile  Unicorn ,  and  by 
others  Stone  Marl,  is  of  a  fiony  fubflance,  and  in  co¬ 
lour,  fmoothnefs,  and  form,  reprelents  the  horns, 
teeth  or  bones  of  animals ;  but  fometimes  it  is  fofter, 
with  a  hard  yellowifh,  blackilh,  or  a(h  coloured  cruft, 
while  it  is  foft  and  brittle  in  the  infide.  This  has  an 
aftringent  tafte,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue.  It 
is  frequently  dug  up  in  pieces  refembling  bones  that 
are  petrified  ;  among  which  are  the  teeth  called  grin¬ 
ders  and  incifors,  which  are  extremely  large,  to  which  ^ 
there  is  a  root  plainly  conne&ed.  Sometimes  they 
look  like  the  fragments  of  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs ; 
and  fometimes  they  appear  like  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees  turned  into  ftone.  They  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  Germany ,  as  alfo  in  a  hill  near  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  they  appeared  to  be  real  bones,  covered, 
over  with  a  llony  fub  fiance.  It  is  commended  by 
the  Germans  for  being  an  aftringent,  promoting  fweat, 
and  for  hopping  bleedings  and  loofeneffes.  It  is  given 
in  the  epilepfy  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

Whirl fti-Brown,  Tuberofe,  Unequal  SPAR,  in  the- 
fhape  of  coral,  is  of  a  pretty  fine  texture,  and  contains- 
Jefs  earth  than  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  commonly  in/ 
the  fhape  of  a  frnall  oblong  cylinder,,  with  a  pretty  even 
furface,  though  it  has  often  feveral  branches  like  the: 
coarfer  while  fofiile  corals.  It  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
when  broken,  it  is  firm,  folid  and  com  pad..  It  is  found' 
lodged  in  the  ftrata  of  yellow  clay,  and  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France  and  Germany  ;  it  is  alfo  met  with  near 
London. 

Hard,  White,  Oblong,  Conical  SPAR,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  pure,  and  is  as  cryftaline  as  any  Spar  whatever.  Ifc 
has  the  appearance  of  an  icicle,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and. 
tapering  towards  the  point;  and  its  natural  place  is 

the. 
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the  arched  roof  of  a  fubterraneous  cavern.  It  is  found 
from  an  inch  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  is  fome- 
times  perfectly  round.  Thefe  Spars  are  formed  by 
water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  thefe  caverns  5  and 
confequently  it  is  often  met  with  in  a  petrified  ftate 
on  the  ground  formed  into  various  fhapes ;  we  have 
a,  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  P00V s-Hole  in  Derby- 
Jhire ,  which  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Peak. 

There  are  alfo  other  Spars  of  various  colours,  which* 
are  found  hanging  to  the  roofs  of  caverns  ;  but  which,  , 
i  in  reality,  differ  very  little  in  their  nature  from  the 
former, 

CHAP.  XVIII,. 

Of  SALT  S. 

FOSSILE  SALT,  commonly  called  Sal-Gem ,  is  of 
feveral  kinds ;  it  is  aim  oft  as  tranfparent  as  Cry- 
ffal,  and  is  fometimes  as  white  as  fnow,  at  others  grey,  , 
red  or  yellow.  When  diffolved  in  water  and  cryfta- 
lized,  by  evaporating  the  moifture,  it  becomes  of  a ; 
perfect  cubical  fhape.  It  is  called  Sal-Gem,  becaufe- 
it  has  fome  refemblance  to  flones  of  that  kind  ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  them,  by  applying 
it  to  the  tongue.  There  are  large  rocks  of  this  kind, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Spain < 
near  the  river  Ebro,  and  there  is  one  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour  in  Portugal ,  and  in  Poland  and  Rujfia  there  are 
feveral.  It  is  pretended  in  Spain ,  that  it  grows  as  fail 
as  it  is  taken  away  ;  however,  it  is  certain,  the  mine 
has  been  opened  five  hundred  years.  In  Poland ,  fix. 
miles  from  Cracow,  they  hew  the  Salt  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  fione,  in  very  large 
pieces.  It  has  the  fame  virtues  as  common  Salt,  and  is 
ufed  as  well  for  glyflers  as  fuppofitories  to  evacuate  the 
hard  excrements.  But  this  mull  never  be  ufed  where 
there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mteftines,  , 

Common  SALT  is  either  made  with  fea-water, 
fait  fprings,  or  wells,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by 
boiling.  In  fome  places  they  dig  pits  near  the  fea, , 
and  line  them  with  clay ;  they  afterwards  fill  them  * 
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with  fea-water  at  high  tides,  and  the  water  being  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  there  is  left  plenty  of 
Salt  at  the  bottom.  In  Neufiria ,  that  is,  in  the  weffern 
parts  of  France ,  they  heap  up  the  fand  on  the  fea-fhore, 
on  which  they  pour  fea-water  often,  and  after  the 
moifture  has  been  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the 
Salt  is  left  behind.  When  there  is  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  they  boil  it  in  frelh  water,  and  then  ftrain  it 
off  into  leaden  vehels,  when  they  boil  it  again  till  it 
Is  become  of  a  proper  thicknefs ;  after  which  they 
remove  the  fire,  and  fuffer  it  to  coagulate  into  whitifh 
cryfials  of  Salt.  They  make  Salt  from  fait  fprings 
much  in  the  fame  manner,  though  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  art  in  caufing  it  to  granulate  ;  for  fome  mix  bullocks 
blood  therewith,  to  caufe  a  quicker  reparation  of  the 
Salt  from  the  bittern.  This  like  wife  frees  it  from  the 
bituminous  and  earthy  particles  mixed  with  the  Salt, 
which  are  either  carried  off  in  froth,  or  remain  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pans.  But  that  is  the  belt  Salt  which 
is  made  with  lakes  of  fea-water,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  becaufe  that  which  is  made  by  fire  has  generally 
fomewhat  of  bitternefs.  That  made  with  the  water  of 
fait  fprings  or  wells  is  mod  pungent,  on  account  of 
the  alkalious  mineral  Salt  mixed  therewith  ;  and  is 
more  apt  to  difiolve  than  the  former,  even  with  a  moift 
air;  therefore,  that  made  with  fea  water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  is  more  fit  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  is 
commonly  called  Bay  Salt .  This  Salt  alfo,  when  dif- 
folved  and  cryftalized,  is  of  a  cubical  form  ;  but  that 
made  either  with  fait  fprings,  or  fea-water,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fire,  cannot  be  brought  into  exabt  cubes,  on 
account  of  its  mixture  with  other  Salts.  Bay  Salt 
diffolved  in  water,  which  being  evaporated  till  a  cu¬ 
ticle  appears,  will  {hoot  to  cubical  cryilals  when  cold  ; 
but  that  which  is  left,  being  of  an  alkaline  nature, 
cannot  be  crylfalized  into  any  regular  figure ;  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  Salt  made  therewith,  which  is  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Epfom  Salt.  The 
fpirit  of  Salt,  when  mixed  with  an  alkaline  Salt,  as 
long  as  they  will  ferment  together,  will  turn  to  com¬ 
mon  Salt,  which  in  its  tafte,  and  its  cubical  fhape, 
refembles  Bay  Salt;  whence  it  appears,  that  fea  Salt 
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Is  an  acid  perfe&ly  faturated  with  an  alkaline  Salt* 
The  ufe  of  fea  Salt  is  well  known  for  its  preventing 
flefli  from  putrifa&ion ;  and  therefore  is  neeeftary  to 
hinder  the  fermentation  of  vi&uals,  and  their  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  it  likewife  reftrains  the  heat  of  the  fluids  in  the 
body.  Befides,  when  volatile  urinous  falts  are  mixed 
with  it,  it  turns  into  a  Sal-Ammoniack,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  temperate  the  fharpnefs  of  the  humours,  and  to- 
cleanle  them  by  urine.  People  are  in  doubt  whether 
it  prevents  or  breeds  flones  in  the  kidneys,  for  many 
affirm,  that  the  latter  is  true  ;  but  then  it  mud  be  un- 
derftood  of  meats  that  are  rendered  hard  by  being 
overfalted.  The  fpirit  of  Salt  is  proper  to  promote 
urine,  to  prevent  the  ftone,  to  cure  the  dropfy,  and 
to  quench  third  in  burning  fevers.  It  is  excellent  a- 
gainft  the  fcurvy,  and  is  given  from  three  drops  to 
twenty  or  upwards;  or  as  much  as  will  make  any  li¬ 
quor  agreeably  acid.  Dulcified  fpirit  of  Salt  is  given 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  every  morning,  in  a  de- 
codion  of  juniper  berries. 

NATRUM,  or  NITRUM,  of  the  ancients,  isvaftly 
different  from  the  Nitre  of  the  moderns.  By  old  au¬ 
thors,  it  is  faid  to  be  an  acrid  Salt  of  an  alkalious  na¬ 
ture,  brought  from  Egypt  and  other  places,  which 
would  ferment  with  acid  liquors,  and  was  ufed  for 
wafhing  of  cloaths  and  for  making  glafs.  Natrum  is  now 
found  in  LeJJ'er-Afia ,  in  little  hillocks,  like  mole-hills, 
in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  of  which  they  make  a  lye 
for  wafhing  their  linen.  It  is  at  prefent  feldom  feen 
in  Europe ,  though  it  was  of  frequent  ufe  with  the  an¬ 
cients,  not  only  for  medicine,  but  various  other  pur- 
pofes.  The  natrum  of  the  ancients  was  a  native  Salt 
of  a  whitifh  colour  and  a  bitterifh  tafte,  which  did  not 
crackle  in  the  fire  like  common  Salt,  nor  flafh  like 
Saltpetre ;  but  it  would  melt  and  fwell  like  alum  and 
borax,  as  well  as  ferment  with  acids ;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  of  the  fame  nature  as  pot-afhes. 

NITRE  of  the  moderns,  commonly  called  SALT¬ 
PETRE,  is  a  white  cryftaline  fubftance,  of  an  acrid 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  feemingly  a  little  cold.  Its  cry- 
ftals  are  in  the  fhape  of  prifms,  with  fix  Tides,  which 
are  Header,  long,  equally  thick,  and  terminate  at  each 
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end,  like  a  pyramid  with  a  point.  It  difiolves  readily 
ia  water,  melts  over  the  fire,  and  will  not  flafh,.  unlefs 
mixed  with  fiulphur  or  charcoal ;  and  then  it  will 
with  great  violence,.  Saltpetre  is  often  feen  on  old 
walls  that  are  not  waihed  by  the  rain,  from  whence  it 
is  taken  off  with  brufhes.  Artificial  Saltpetre  is  made 
with  earth  faturated  with  common  or  pigeons  dung, 
whofe  falts  will,  in  time,  be  converted  into  Saltpetre. 
As  Saltpetre  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  earth 
impregnated  with  urinous,  animal,  or  vegetable  Salt, 
fome  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  a  mineral  or  animal 
produ&ion  ;  but  it  is  generally  reckoned  among. thofe  . 
that  are  mineral,  becaufe  it  may  be  extraaed  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  earth,,  and  not  from  any  excrements . 
themfelves,  unlefs  they  be  mixed  with  earth. 

The  fpirit  of  nitre  will  difiolve  filver,  whence  it  is 
called  aquafortis.;  and  it  will  communicate  the  fame 
power  to  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  fpirit  of  fulphur.  How¬ 
ever,  aqua  fortis  will  not  difiolve  gold  ;  for  that  is  only 
to  be  done  with  aqua  regia. 

NITRE  is  ufed  in  medicine  to  cool  the  blood,  and 
to  reftrain  the  heat  of  a  fever,  to  allay  third,  and  to 
hinder  putrifaaion 4  for  which  reafon  it  is  commend¬ 
ed  in  malignant  cafes.  It  is  given  from  three  ^grains 
to  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  drachm 
given  every  morning,  diflolved  in  a  draught  of  ale,, 
has  been  found  to  cure  the  dropfy.  When  Nitre  is  put 
into  a  crucible,  and  placed  over  the  fire,  it  will  melt 
like  water;  and  then,  if  powdered  charcoal  be  thrown 
into  it,  it  will  deflagrate  with  a  noife,  which  being 
over  more  powder  mull  be  thrown  in,  and  this  mull 
be  repeated  till  the. Nitre  will  flame  no  longer.  By 
this  method,  the  Nitre  will  turn  into  an  alkalious  fait,, 
which  has  the  fame  virtue  as  fait  of  tartar.  .  Every  one. 
knows,  that  Nitre  mixed  with  due  proportions  of  ful- 
phur  and  charcoal  will  make  gun-powder. 

A  VITRIOL  is  either  native  or  factitious,  and,  with, 
regard  to  the  colour,  is  diltinguifhed  into  white,  blue 
and  green.  White  Vitriol  is  brought,  from  Germany 
in  large  lumps,  which  look  aimoft  like  loaf  fugar,  and. 
has  a  fweetilh  artringent  tafie.  It  is  found  in  mines  at 
GJofs/aer  in  Saxony,  where  it  fprings  forth  from  the. 
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fides,  under  the  appearance  of  a  woolly  fubflance, 
which  being  difTolved  in  water,  muft  be  boiled  to  a 
due  tbicknefs ;  and,  at  laft,  it  will  turn  into  a  white 
mafs  like  fugar.  Sometimes  there  are  found  in  the 
fame  mines  pieces  of  Vitriol,  which  are  already  cryfta- 
lized,  and  appear  tranfparent. 

Blue  VITRIOL  is  dry  to  the  touch,  and  is  form¬ 
ed  into  blue  cryftals,  like  faphires,  of  a  rhomboidal 
form,  but  flat,  and  with  ten  fides.  It  is  prepared  in 
various  places,  but  more  particularly  in  Cyprus  and 
Hungary  ;  whence  it  is  commonly  called  Hungarian * 
and  Cyprian  Vitriol.  It  obtains  its  fine  colour  from 
copper,  and.  has  an  auftere  tafte,  with  great  fharp- 
nefs. 

Green  VITRIOL  is  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and 
has  various  names,  according  to  the  different  places 
from  whence  it  is  got.  It  abounds  with  iron  from 
whence  it  has  its  colour,  and  is  either  in  large, 
cryftals  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  or  in  bits  compofed  of 
cryftaline  grains  united  together,  which  feel  a  little, 
oily  to  the  touch ;  it  has  a  fharp  ftyptick  tafte. 

VITRIOL  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  acid  vitriolick 
fair,  which  by  corroding  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  coa¬ 
gulates  with  them,  ana  fo  concretes  into  a  tranfparent 
body,  which  takes  its  colour  from  the  metal..  Blue 
Vitriol  is  now  got  in  Hungary  from- water  in  the  cop-, 
per  mines,  near  Smolnik  and  Nenufol,  by  evaporation  ; 
and  green  Vitriol  is  obtained  in  Germany  after  the. 
fame  manner.  But  in  England- ,  at  Deptford,  near 
London ,  green  Vitriol  is  obtained  from  a  ftone,  called 
Pyrites,  which  is  heavy  and  brown  on  the  outfide;  and* 
when  broken,  there  are  rays  that  appear  to  run  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference  ;  and  confift  of  par¬ 
ticles  that  ftiine  like  brafs,  and  yet  are  without  any 
tafte.  Thefe  ftones,  after  they  have  been  expofed  to 
the  air  for  fome  time,  undergo  a  fort  of  fermentation, 
and  then  crack  into  clefts,  out  of  which  a  kind  of  white 
down  of  a  faltifh  nature  fprings  forth,  .which  has  an 
acid  ftyptick  tafte;  at  length  the  whole  fubftance  dif- 
foives/and  turns  into  a  fine  faltifh  powder,  of  a  vitri-* 
click  tafte  and  fulphureous  fmell.  If  thefe  ftones  are 
calcined  in  the  lire,  a  copious  fmoke  will  exhale  from 

them* , 
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them,  with  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  a  red  calx  will 
;remain  behind,  containing  a  little  iron  and  copper. 

White  VITRIOL  is  extremely  good  for  making  an 
eye-water,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  bed  hitherto  known 
for  abating  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  to  repel 
fluxions  thereon.  It  is  made  by  diffolving  a  fcruple 
of  vitriol  in  hot  rofe  water,  and  then  palling  it  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  a  few  drops  of  this  are  to  be  put  into 
the  eyes.  When  blue  vitriol  is  calcined,  it  is  very 
proper  for  flopping  haemorrhages,  by  cauterizing  the 
veflels,  and  condenfmg  the  blood  therein.  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  like  other  acid  fpirits,  reftrains  the  heat  of 
the  humours,  flops  haemorrhages,  and  promotes  urine. 

ALUM  is  either  native  or  faflitious ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  fort  is  now  little  or  not  at  all  known,  The  fac¬ 
titious  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  country  it 
comes  from,  it  being  of  feveral  kinds ;  for  'there  is 
fcarce  a  country  in  which  it  is  not  made.  One  fort 
is  called  Roch,  or  Rock  Alum,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes 
got  out  of  a  rock,  where  it  is  often  met  with  in  very 
large  pieces. 

In  Yorkjhire  and  Lancajhire  they  get  their  Alum  out 
of  a  blueifli  Hone,  like  flate,  that  is  full  of  fulphur. 
It  is  a  fort  of  Pyrites,  which  will  kindle  in  the  fire,  and 
being  expofed  to  the  open  air  will  break  ofitfelf.  The 
fragments  of  thefe  flones  are  laid  in  heaps,  where  they 
are  burnt  in  the  open  air ;  and  when  the  fulphur  is 
quite  exhaufted,  the  fire  will  go  out  of  itfelf,  after 
which  they  fleep  the  calcined  flones  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  water,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  leaden  caul¬ 
drons  with  the  lye  made  with  the  afhes  of  a  fea-weed* 
After  the  liquor  begins  to  boil,  they  pour  urine  there¬ 
in,  which  caufes  the  fulphur,  vitriol,  and  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  to  fink  to  the  bottom.  This  done  they  take  the  li¬ 
quor  and  pour  it  into  veflels  made  with  deal  boards, 
where,  in  time,  the  Alum  concretes  to  the  fides,  ia 
white  tranfparent  cryftals,  which,  after  wafliing,  are 
melted  in  iron  cauldrons;  after  this  it  is  poured  in¬ 
to  a  tub,  and  forms  a  mafs  of  the  fame  fize.  How¬ 
ever,  in  different  countries,  they  have  different  me¬ 
thods  of  making  Alum,  which  would  be  tedious,  as 
well  as  ufelefs,  to  relate. 


Alum 
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Alum  is  of  a  very  binding  nature,  and  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  great  ftyptick.  That  of  the 
ancients  had  a  fmell  like  aqua-fortis,  but  the  factitious 
has  none  at  all ;  and,  when  placed  over  the  fire  in  an 
iron  pan,  it  bubbles  up  and  melts  like  water.  When 
Alum  is  fet  to  cryftalize,  it  concretes  into  a  figure  with 
eight  fides,  which  looks  like  a  triangular  pyramid, 
with  the  angles  cut  off ;  infomuch  that  it  is  com po fed 

!(  of  lour  hexagon  furfaces,  and  four  that  are  triangular. 
From  a  chemical  analyfis  it  appears,  that  Alum  con- 
fids  of  an  acid  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  aftringent  earth 

I  or  bole  intimately  united.  Alum  is  recommended  for 
dwellings  of  the  gums,  and  againfi:  the  fluxions  upon 
the  tonfils.  When  burnt,  it  will  take  down  proud  flefh 
in  wounds  and  ulcers ;  it  is  of  no  ufe  internally,  only 
it  is  fometimes  given  with  a  large  portion  of  nutmeg 
for  the  cure  of  the  ague. 

SAL  AMMONIAC,  of  the  ancients,  was  a  fort  of 
j  foffile  Salt  or  Sal-gem,  though  Diofcorides  would  have 
j  it  to  be  a  kind  of  common  Salt,  which  is  denfe,  tranf- 
parent,  white,  eafily  cloven,  and  dug  out  of  the  earth ; 
all  which  have  the  properties  of  Sal-Gem ;  for  it  will 
readily  cleave  into  plates. 

Factitious  SAL-AMMONIAC  is  of  two  forts,  one 
of  which  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in  conical 
pieces  like  fugar  loaves,  of  an  afh-colour;  but  this  is 
very  fcarce.  The  other  and  common  fort  is  brought 
from  Egypt  and  Syria  in  flat  cakes,  convex  on  the 
upper  part  with  a  fort  of  a  navel,  and  a  little  hollow 
on  the  other;  they  are  about  a  palm  in  breadth,  and 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  of  an  afh-colour  without, 
and  whitifli  within. 

SAL-AMMONIAC  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  for 
it  dilfolves  thick  clammy  humours,  and  carries  them, 
oft'  by  fvveat  and  urine.  Some  commend  it  in  agues, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  with  a  fcruple 
of  crabs  eyes  before  the  lit.  The  Volatile  Salt  and 
fpirit  of  Sal-Ammoniac  are  good  in  a  lethargy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  fainting,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  hyfteric 
fits,  being  held  to  the  nofe.  Internally,  the  fpirit  pro¬ 
motes  a  diaphorefis,  fweat  and  urine;  it  blunts  acid 
humours  in  the  body,  promotes  the  circulation  of  the 

blood* 
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blood,  refreshes  the  fpirits,  excites  the  ofcillations  off 
the  nerves,  and  opens  obftruCtions.  Whence  it  is 
good  in  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  lethargy,  fleepy  dif- 
cafes,  and  in  hylteric  fits.  It  may  be  given  from  fix 
drops  to  a  dram  in  any  proper  liquor. 

BORAX  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  native,  and  the 
other  refined.  Native  Borax  is  brought  to  us^  in  bits 
of  the  fize  of  large  hazel  nuts,  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  covered  with  a  fort  of  earthy  fat  matter.  It 
Is  found  in  various  places,  and  is  brought  irom  the 
empire  of  the  great  mogul,  and  from  Perjta ,  ^vhere  it 
is  found  in  mines  of  metal,  efpecially  thofe  of  copper, 
from  whence  proceeds  a  faltifh,  muddy,  green ifh  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  carefully  catched,  and  being  evaporated 
into  a  proper  thicknefs,  is  afterwards  poured  into,  pits 
lined  with  apafte,  made  with  the  mud  ofthefe  fprings, 
and  the  fat  of  animals,  which  are  alio  covered  with  the 
fame  pafte.  After  fome  months  they  are  opened,  and 
find  the  water  concreted  into  Hones.  When  Borax  is 
purified,  it  appears  clean,  white  and.tranfparent,  fome- 
what  like  the  cry  Hals  of  Alum,  with  a  flignt 
taile,  and  a  lixivious  fharpnefs.  It  is  c  f  the  fame  fnb~ 
ftance  with  the  native,  and  was  formerly  brought  from 
Venice .  It  is  imported  to  us  from  the  Eaji  Indies ,  and 
principally  from  Bengal .  When  Borax  is  placed  over 
the  fire,  it  fwells  like  Alum,  and  at  length  melts  into 
a  hard  tranfparent  mafs,  refembling  glafs,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  diffolve  in  water.  After  examination,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Borax  is  a  fort  of  a  fixed  Salt  not.  unlike 
that  of  Tartar;  but  differs  from  it  in  joining  with  acid 
Salts,  without  any  effervefcence.  Borax  is  ufed  by 
poldfmiths  for  foldering  gold,  and  to  render  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  metals  more  eafy  ;  likewife,  it  is  employed  by 
fome  dyers  to  give  a  glofs  to  their  iilks. 


CHAP. 


m 

XIX. 


O/'  Sulphurs,  Bitumens  and  Coals. 

COmmon  SULPHUR,  or  BRIMSTONE,  is  either 
.  native  or  factitious,  or  rather  depurated..  Native 
Sulphur,  commonly,  called  Sulphur  Vivum,  is  either 
trail fparent  or  opaque ;  the  tranfparent  appears  like  a 
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gem  of  a  gold  colour,  though  fome  is  met  with  that 
is  yellowifh  or  greeniih.  It  is  found  in  tlie  gold  mines 
of  Peru ,  particularly  in  Quito ,  on  the  HI  and  of  Milo* 
m  the  Archipelago ,  and  in  the  canton  of  Bern ,  in 
S-wiJ/erland.  The  opaque  is  ufuaily  met  with  in  hard 
folid  mafTes  of  a  greeniih  fihining  colour,  or  under  the 
form  of  an  aili-coloured  clayey  glebe,  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  in  the  greater!  plenty  at  the  feet  of  the 
mountains  that  throw  out  fire  and  fmoke,  fuch  as  Ve - 
/uvius,  Etna ,  He cla ,  and  the  like;  as  alfo  in  fome- 
parts  of  Europe  and  America ,  where  there  are  fulphu- 
reous  earths  or  fountains, 

Factitious  SULPHUR  is  prepared  feveral  ways ;  for 
in  fome  places  it  is  boiled  in  water,  as  at  Buda  in 
Lower -Hungary.  At  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  in  the  hot 
baths,  Sulphur  is  raifed  in  vapours  from  the  water, 
and  flicks  to  the  cover  of  the  fpring  in  hardifh  lumps, 
that  have  the  appearance  of  flower  of  Sulphur,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  this  is  gathered  every  year.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  extracted  from  a  whitifh  clayey,  earth  j 
and  is  as  often  obtained  from  the  done  called  the 
Pyrites,  particularly  in  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  where 
they  are  found  like  lead  ore. 

ORPIMENT  is  an  arfenical  juice,  compacted  into 
glebes,  confiding  of  thin  fcales  or  leaves,  almoft  like 
Ifing-glafs,  which  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  each 
other.  1  here  are  three  kinds,  one  of  which  fhines 
like  gold,  another  is  reddifh  mixed  with  a  citrine 
colour;  the  third  is  greeniih  and  mixed  with  earth  ; 
b.ut  the  flrfl:  is  belt.  They  are  found  in  mines  of 
gold,  fiver,  and  copper. 

ORPIMENT  has  a  fharpifh  tafle,  will  diflolve  in 
oil,  readily  take  fire,  and  emit  a  copious  fume,  be- 

I  tween  the  fmell  of  fulphur  and  garlick.  By  the  heat 
of  the  fire  it  will  difpenfe  in  plentiful  fumes,  which 
if  collected,  concrete  in  yellowifh  flowers,  like  ful- 
phur ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  there  will  re¬ 
main  a  blood-coloured  melted  mafs,  which,  when 
I  cold,  becomes  thick  and  folid,  like  cinnabar.  This, 
by  fome,  is  called  red  Orpiment,  or  Realgar.  If  this 
^  mafs  be  kept  longer  over  the  fire,  in  a  fublimating 
veflel,  it  will  rife  to  the  upper  part,  and  there  con¬ 
crete 
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Crete  into  a  tranfparent,  red,  elegant  fubftance,  like 
a  rnby;  but  at  the  bottom  there  will  remain  a  little 

metallick  earth.  . 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  Orpiment  comifts  of  the 
fame  principles  as  common  Sulphur,  only  it  is  mixed 
with  l'ome  mercurial  particles.  Some  take  it  to  be  01 
a  very  poifonous  nature;  but  Hoffman,  after  many 
experiments,  by  giving  it  to  dogs,  has  found  that  it 
is  entirely  innocent.  It  is  made  ufe  of  by  fome  oar- 
bers,  mixed  with  lime,  to  take  off  the  hair  where  it  is 
fuperfluous- ;  but  if  it  lies  on  long,  it  will  corroae  the 
fkin,  which  doubtlefs  is  owing  to  the  Lme. 

REALGAR,  called  ZARNICK  by  fome,  is,  by 
others,  named  Red  Orpiment.  It  is  of  two  kinds; 
that  is,  native  and  factitious.  The  native,  which  is 
got  out  of  mines,  is  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar,  and 
fmells  like  a  mixture  of  lulphur  and  garlicky  when  it 
is  burnt.  The  fa&itious  is  made  with  Orpiment  m 
fublimatmg  veffels;  for  the  yellow  part  will  rife  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  and  the  mafs  that  remains  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  the  Realgar.  However,  we  are  not  to  con¬ 
found  this  with  the  red  fa&itious  Arfemck  hereafter 

i  r  •»  -  a 

aeicnoea.  .  _  .  r 

ReaHar  is  brought  into  Europe  from  China ,  in  i«- 

veral  fhapes,  which  they  call  Pagods,  thefe  leem .  ta 
be  made  bv  melting,  not  carving.  Some  antient  phy- 
ficians  have  given  this  inwardly ;  the  natives  of  the 
E all -Indies  make  cups  herewith,  and  the  water  poured 
therein,  after  fome  time,  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  a*ainft  feveral  dileafes.  Some  think  that  it 
would  not  have  the  like  effe&  on  European  bodies; 
for  they  fuppofe  the  nature  of  man  m  the  E  aft- Indies 
and  our’s  to  be  greatly  different ;  but  this  is  a  mil- 
take.  However,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Realgar  be 
as  innocent  as  Orpiment,  or  not;  but  that  it  is  not 
poifon  is  certain,  for  Hoffman  gave  two  fcruples  of  it 
to  a  dog,  without  the  leaft  bad  confequence,  and  he 
was  as  well  afterwards,  as  if  he  had  taken  nothing; 
but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  flowers  of  Orpiment, 
for  a  fcruple  of  thefe  being  given,-  it  excited  enor¬ 
mous  vomiting;  however,  it  did  not  kill,  but  it  the 
flowers  are  obtained  another  way,  that  is,  by  mixing 
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four  ounces  of  Orpiment  with  three  ounces  of  oil  of 
Vitriol,  they  will  yield  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  are  entirely 
innocent;  for  they  are  almoft  taftelefs  and  promote 
fweat  more  powerfully,  perhaps,  than  any  other  me¬ 
dicine. 

ARSENICK,  properly  fo  called,  is  in  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  extracted  from  a  mineral  called  cobalt.  If  this 
be  mixed  with  calcined  flints  and  pot-afhes,  the  mix¬ 
ture,  in  a  very  ftrong  fire,  will  turn  into  a  glafs  of  a 
blueifh  colour,  that  when  reduced  to  powder  is  called 
fmalt.  I11  the  preparation  of  this  glafs  a  copious 
frnoke  is  exhaled,  or  rather  flowers,  which  flicking  to 
the  fldes  of  the  furnace,  and  coile&ed  together,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  put  into  a 
crucible,  and  melted  in  an  exceeding  ftrong  fire,  turns 
into  a  white,  heavy  hard  glafly  mafs ;  and  this  is 
named  white  Arfenick,  which  is  a  moil  dangerous 
poifon.  But  when  to  ten  parts  of  the  former  powder, 
one  of  fulphur  is  added,  and  melted,  as  before,  then 
yellow  Arfenick  will  be  produced.  Again,  if  two 
parts  of  the  fulphur  are  added  to  ten  of  the  powder 
and  melted,  as  before,  it  will  turn  to  a  reddifh  mafs, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  red  Arfenick. 

COBALT  itfelf  is  a  foible  body,  which  is  heavy, 
hard,  and  almoft  black,  not  very  unlike  antimony; 
it  has  a  fulphureous,  naufeous  fmell,  when  kindled 
in  the  fire,  and  is  commonly  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
brafs,  and  fometimes  of  a  little  filver.  Cobalt  is 
found  in  fome  parts  of  England ,  and  particularly  in 
Men  dip  hills  in  Somerfetjhire ;  but  fome  think  it  is  not 
fo  good  as  that  of  Saxony. 

NAPHTHA,  or  PETROLEUM,  is  a  mineral  oil 
of  a  bituminous  nature,  which  is  inflammable,  and 
has  a  fragrant  fmell.  It  is  of  feveral  colours,  as 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  blackifh.  There  is  fcarce 
1  any  country  where  this  bitumen  is  not  to  be  found; 

but  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  there  is  an  excellent  fort, 

■  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called  miniac  tanna ,  which 
Hgnifies  oil  of  earth ;  and  this  is  in  high  efteem  in  the 
Eaji-Indies .  The  Italians  are  lavifli  in  their  praifes 
of  the  Petroleum  found  in  Modena ,  and  obtained 

from 
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from  certain  fprings  and  wells.  The  earth  of  this 
dutch y  abounds  therewith;  but  that  is  moll  remark¬ 
able  which  is  met  with  in  the  place  called  II  Fumento , 
where  there  is  a  well  near  forty  yards  deep,  whole 
water  is  mixed  with  this  oil.  Twelve  miles  nom  Mo~ 
dena  there  is  a  noted  rock,  where  there  is  a  fpring, 
on  whofe  water  a  yellowifh  oil  is  feen  fwimming;  and 
this  will  produce  about  twelve  pounds  of  this  oil  in 

VVCC lv  • 

Petroleum  readily  flames,  for  which  reafon,  in 
many  places,  it  is  u!ed  for  lamp  oil.  It  coniiils  of 
fine  volatile  parts,  upon  which  account^  if  a  candle 
be  held  over  the  wells  or  fountains  that  yield  this  oil, 
the  vapours  will  readily  take  fire.  It  is  diincult  to 
unite  fpirit  of  wine  with  Petroleum,  it  being  of  fuch 
a  fat  confidence.  That  Petroleum  is  generally  counted 
bed  which  is  frelh,  white,  tranfparent,  and  has  a  lub- 
tile  bituminous  fmell;  the  next  in  efieem  is  the  yel¬ 
low,  then  the  red,  but  the  black  is  work  of  all.  A 
few  drops  of  this  oil  is  given  to  children  to  kill 
worms;  and  it  is  uled  outwardly  in  the  palfy,  and  for 
cold  pains  of  the  nervous  parts. 

Mineral  PITCH  is  a  kind  of  reddifli  or  blackifli 
bitumen,  having  a  fragrant  bituminous  fmell.  It  is 
of  a  middle  confidence  between  petroleum  and  bitu¬ 
men,  and  is  not  unlike  tar.  It  grows  more  fluid 
in  heat,  and  thicker  with  cold;  and  it  emits  a  flame 
when  kindled.  It  is  by  fome  authors  called  Piffafphal- 
tum,  and  fprings  out  of  the  earth  in  feveral  places  be¬ 
tween  the  chinks  of  fiones.  That  at  Caftro  near  Rome 
riles  through  the  clefts  of  fiones,  chiefly  in  the  dimmer 
time,  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  and  is  of  a  black 
colour  and  a  moft  fubtile  fmell.  In  Auvergne  in 
France  there  is  a  plentiful  fpring  of  this  bitumen, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  tar,  it  being  black ;  but 
if  it  be  kept  a  confiderable  time,  it  will  grow  harder, 
but  not  fo  hard  as  pitch.  That  mod  common  in 
England  is  Barbadoes  tar,  which  is  a  liquid  bitumen, 
and  is  ufed  externally,  for  all  pains  proceeding  from 
a  cold  caufe;  as  well  as  numbnefs,  cramps,  and  pal- 
fies.  It  is  given,  inwardly,  in  pretty  large  dofes,  for 
the  dry  belly  ach.  z 
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Jews  PITCH  is  a  fort  of  bitumen,  which  is  folid, 
brittle,  heavy,  of  a  reddifh  black,  fhining,  and  in¬ 
flammable,  with  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmeil,  clpecialk? 
when  it  is  melted  over  the  fire.  It  is  found  in  feveral 
places,  and  particularly  in  fudea,  from  whence  it 
has  its  name.  It  is  found  fwi mining  on  the  top  of 
the  Dead-Sea,  and  is,  at  firft,  foft,  thick,  and  may 
be  readily  pulled  in  pieces;  but,  by  length  of  time, 
it  becomes  harder  than  common  pitch;  it  is  known  in 
the  fhops  by  the  name  Alpha! turn.  The  true  fort  is 
feldom  brought  to  us ;  for  what  we  have  is  entirely 
black  ;  only  when  it  is  broken,  it  has  a  faffron  colour 
call. 

AMBERGREASE  is  of  an  afh-colour,  or  grey, 
-and  is  a  fat  folid  fubftance,  like  fuet,  but  light.  It  is 
variegated  like  marble,  and  is  fometimes  fpeckled 
with  white ;  it  fprings  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  condenfed  in  the  fea,  and  is  found  floating 
on  the  water,  though  fometimes  it  has  been  met  with 
on  the  fea  fhore,  where  it  has  been  thrown  by  the 
waves.  It  is  fometimes  black  as  well  as  grey;  but 
the  grey  is  accounted  bell.  There  is  little  room  to 
doubt  Tat  this  is  a  fort  of  bitumen,  which  proceeds 
from  the  earth  near  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  for  it  fome¬ 
times  contains  ft o-nes,  fhells,  the  bones  of  animals, 
and  the  bills  and  claws  of  birds,  as  well  as  honey¬ 
combs,  from  which  the  honey  has  not  been  all  loir. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  this  bitumen  mult  have  been 
ffru  in  a  liquid  hate;  it  has  been  fo'metimes  found 
in  lumps  of  above. two  hundred  pounds  weight.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  got  in  the  Indian  ocean,  about 
the  Molucca  iflands ;  though  it  has  alfo  been  found 
near  Africa ,  and  fometimes  near  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  Scotland ,  and  Norway. 

Ambergreafe  will  readily  melt  in  the  fire  into  a  fort 
of  gold-coloured  rofin,  which  will  kindle  and  burn 
when  held  to  a  candle.  It  will  not  diflolve  entirely 
in  fpirit  of. wine,  but  leaves  a  black  pitchy  mat¬ 
ter  behind  it.  The  folution,  after  fome  time,  will 
depofit  a  white  cloudy  fediment,  which  will  coagulate 
by  little  and  little,  and  grow  thick,  efpecially  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  fpirits  of  wine; 
this  being  dried  become,  a  :*.ing  fort  of  earth,  not 

much 
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much  unlike  fperma-ceti.  It  confifts  of  oily  greyifh 
particles,  which  are  very  fine  and  volatile,  with  others 
that  are  thicker,  faline,  and  bituminous.  .  Amber- 
o-reafe  is  of  great  ufe  among  perfumers,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  phyficians  for  railing  languifhing  fpirits, 
and  increafing  their  motion;  whence  it  is  gi\en 
for  diforders  of  the  brain  and  heart,  as  well  as  in 
fainting  fits.  The  dofe  in  fubftance  is  a  pill  of  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  pea,  or  from  one  grain  to  eight  in  a  poached 
egg  or  wine. 

AMBER  is  a  hard  bituminous  fubftance,  brittle, 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  of  a  yellow  or  citrine 
colour,  though  fometimes  it  is  whitilh  and  Sometimes 
brown.  The  tafte  is  fomewhat  acrid  and  bituminous, 
with  a  little  aflringency ;  the  fmell,  when  warm,  is 
fragrant  and  bituminous;  and  when  rubbed  it  will 
attraCt  ftraws  and  bits  of  flicks  by  its  eleCtrical  viitue. 
It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Pnijfia,  which  is  the 
country  where  it  is  chiefly  got,  particularly  in.  the 
Baltick  fea,  near  the  fhore  of  Siidavia ,  where  it  is 
found  fwimming  upon  the  water,  and  is  taken  in 
nets.  However,  this  bitumen  is  not  a  production  of 
the  fea;  for  its  water  only  ferves  to  vyafh  it  off  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  remove  it  to  places  neai 
the  fhore.  The  veins  or  this  bitumen  have  been 
found,  by  the  order  of  the  king  of  Prujfa . .  In  dig¬ 
ging  for  them  they  firft  met  with  land,  which  being 
taken  away,  a  ftratum  of  clay  appeared,  and  iliil 
deeper  there  was  another  like  old  wood,  under  which 
there  was  the  mineral  of  vitriol,  which  being  expofed. 
to  the  open  air,  it  was  covered  with  an  eftiorefcence  of 
green  vitriol.  Still  deeper  there  was  a  Tandy  mineral, 
out  of  which,  with  proper  inftruments,  they  got  Am¬ 
ber  in  various  places.  By  this  means,  in  the  March 
near  Kuftrin,  as  alfo  in  the  T raft  of  Stolpen  and  Dant- 
xick ,  it  was  met  with  among  fand,  and  found  collected 
in  heaps;  whence  it  appears  they  were  greatly 
miftaken,  who  took  it  for  the  rofin  of  trees  that  dropt 
from  them  into  the  fea.  It  feems  to  proceed  from  the 
bituminous  foflile  wood,  juft;  mentioned,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  fubterranean  heat;  which,  at  firft,  is  pro¬ 
bably  lite  Petroleum,  and  after  pafiing  through  the 
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mineral  of  vitriol,  by  the  mixing  therewith,  becomes 
coagulated  into  a  bard  body.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  liquid,  becaufe  it  is  often  found  in  a  round 
form,  containing  federal  forts  of  in  feels  therein;  be* 
deles,*  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  Amber,  is,  for 
vii  tue  and  imeli,  like  Petroleum.  Charlton ,  who  was 
a  very  great  naturalid,  has  fometimes  found  real  Pe¬ 
troleum  included  in  pieces  of  Amber,  which  is  a  far¬ 
ther  reafon  to  prove  what  is  averted.  The  greateft 
plenty  of  this  bitumen  is  found  near  the  fhore'of  6T- 
dawia,  after  a  violent  north  wind,  attended  with  a 
temped.  Sometimes  Amber  is  fo  tranfparent,  as  to 
ferve  to  make  burning  glades,  one  of  which  is  kept 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hefe-CqfeJ.  Am¬ 
ber,  properly  prepared,  becomes  a  medicine  for  open¬ 
ing  the  obR factions  of  the  bowels,  and  promoting  all 
ioi  ts  cr  excretions;  and  confequently  is  a  very  ufeful 
remedy  in  chronical  difeafes.  It  is  like  wife  faid  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  curing  cold  diforders  of  the  brain, 
and  particularly  in  pains  of  the  head,  deepy  and  con- 
vulfive  difeafes,  as  well  as  in  hyderick  and  hypocon- 
driack  dts.  The  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  in  a 
poached  egg,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle.  The  vola¬ 
tile  fait  of  Amber  is  diuretick,  and  accounted  a  fpeci- 
fck  in  hyderick  and  convulfive  difeafes.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  thirty.  The  oil  is  commended  in 
nervous  diforders,  particularly  in  the  gout,  palfy,  and 
catarrhs,  by  anointing  the  parts  therewith.  It  is 
given  inwardly  from  two  to  twenty  drops. 

JE  I ,  called  by-  fame  Black  A?nhery  is  a  bituminous 
fubhance,  dry,  hard,  black,  fmooth  and  fhining,  and 
being  fet  on  nre  turns  almod  like  pitch,  emitting  a, 
thick  black  fmoke,  with  a  bituminous  fmell.  It 
differs  very  little  from  pit- coal,  efpecially  the  dnej  fort* 
which  we  call  Kannel  coal,  if  it  be  not  the  very  fame. 
It  differs  from  a  bitumen  in  not  melting  as  that  will 
do,  and  when  diddled  it  yields  a  fharpifh  acid  phiepmi, 
and  then  a  black  oil;  but  lad  of  all  a  fubdance  like 
butter,  or  thick  oil.  It  leaves  behind  it  a  very  black 
$aput  ?nortuum. 

PIT-COAL  is  univerfally  known  in  thefe  parts, 
and  when  didilled  in  a  retort,  iirit  vields  a  phleo-m, 
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then  a  fulohureous  fpirit  that  is  a  little  acrid,  which 
is  afterwards  fucceeded  by  a  fubtile  oil,  and  then  one 
that  is  thick,  which  links  to  the  bottom.  With  the 
greateft  depree  of  fire  there  is  produced  a  fort  of  an 
acid  fait,  like  that  of  Amber,  leaving  behind  it  a 
light  black  earth.  When  the  fpirit  is  thrown  on 
quick  lime,  it  becomes  volatile,  and  fir  ikes  the  nole 
with  a  flrong  fmell ;  fpirit  of  nitre  being  added  to  this, 
a  white  fmoke  will  arile,  which  yields  a  very  plea- 
fant  fight.  The  fetid  oil  being  mixed  with  fait  or 
tartar,  has  the  fmell  of  a  volatile  fait,  ana  when  this 
mixture  is  diflilled,  it  yields  an  alkaline,  volatile, 
oleous  fpirit,  which  will  turn  fyrup^  of  violets  green; 
but  if  it  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  it  will  lmmeaiately 
ferment,  and  become  of  a  bright  red  c  lour.  The 
thick  oil  of  coals  has  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  being 
put  into  a  filver  fpoon,  with  a  gentle  heat,  will  turn 
it  blackifh,  which  is  a  certain  fign  there  is  a  true  mi¬ 
neral  fulphur  contained  therein,  for  common  finphui, 
diffolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  will  do  the  lame. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  coals  contain  nothing  that  us 
tinwholefome;  nor  is  there  any  arfenick  at  all  in 
them,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  the  contrary.  Aor 
yet  is  the  mineral  fulphur  which  they  contain  10  hurt¬ 
ful  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  for  thofe  that  are  employed 
in  the  melting  and  preparing  fulphur  are  as  well,  and 
in  as  good  cafe  as  other  people,  and  much  better  than 
miners  of  other  kinds.  Coals  are  fo  far  from  aoing 
any  .harm,  that  they  are  rather  beneficial,  by  drying 
up  the  too  great  humidity  of  the  blood,  and  prefeiving 
the  body  from  putrefaction ;  for  it  has  been  observed 
by  Galen,  that  all  bitumens,  being  kindled,  mend  the 
diforders  of  the  air,  by  difperfmg  their  too  great  hu¬ 
midify  ;  which  opinion  has  been  hitherto  followed  by 
all  phyficians.  Where  the  atmofphere  is  very  moilt, 
and  full  of  watery  vapours,  io  hurtful  to  human  bo¬ 
dies,  the  burning  of  Coals  is  certainly  very  proper. 
In  former  times,  when  the  plague  and  other  infectious 
difeafes  were  common,  they  u fed  to  burn  bitumen  to 


purify  the.  air.;  and  th 
fince  the  burning  of  Pi 
fal,  no  plague  lias  ever 


;  and  this  is  certain,  that  in  London , 
no-  of  Pit- Coal  has  been  almoft  univer- 


affedted  that  city,  nor  any  dif- 
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eafe  of  that  kind;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to 
be  afraid  of  it,  unlefs  it  be  brought  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

There  are  mines  of  Coals  dug  in  various  parts  of 
England ,  which  generally  differ,  in  fome  refpeft,  from 
each  other ;  thole  brought  from  Neavcafile,  impro¬ 
perly  called  Sea-Coal,  are  remarkable  for  their  being 
generally  fmall,  and  caking  on  the  fire.  Thefe  are 
the  bed  for  boiling  ffefh,  which  others,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  not  do,  particularly  in 
Staffordfh ire.  Kannel  Coal,  which  is  dug  up  in  Dsr~ 
byjhire  and  other  places,  is  famous  for  its  finenefs* 
as  well  as  hardnefs,  though  it  will  burn  like  a 
candle;  there  are  now  feveral  things  made  with  it, 
fuch  as  the  tops  of  fnuff-boxes,  falt-cellars,  and  the 
like.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Stcffordfhire ,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Lichfield  is  paved  therewith;  dm  is,  the  black  part 
vvith  Coal,  and  the  white  with  alabafter,  which  iook 
like  black  and  white  marble.  It  will  turn,  like  ivory, 
into  ink-pots  and  candledicks ;  and  fome  have  their 
coats  of  arms  carved  thereon.  The  other  Coals  moll; 
ufed  in  London  are  brought  from  Wales  and  Scotla?tdt 
and  are  valued  for  burning  clear  without  a  great  deal 
of  fmoke. 


CHAP.  XX. 


Of  Metals  and  Semi-Metals. 


ANTIMONY  is  a  mineral,  confiding  of  fulphur 
and  a  mercurial  arfenical  fubdance,  as  is  univer- 
fally  allowed  by  thechemids.  It  is  folid,  heavy,  brit¬ 
tle,  of  the  colour  of  lead,  confiding  of  long  fhining 
dreaks,  and  will  melt  in  the  fire,  but  is  not  malleable, 
in  which  it  differs  from  a  metal  properly  fo  called. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  it,  one  of  which  looks  like 
polifhed  lead  ;  but  it  is  brittle,  and  mixed  with  a  fort 
of  crydaline  done;  Another  confids  of  {lender  fhining 
lines,  that  look  like  needles  placed  in  rows,  in  fome 
places,  and  in  others  without  any  order.  A  third  kind 
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Is  made  up  of  broader  Alining  plates  ;  and  a  fourth  of 
fmaU  lead  coloured  rods,  which  melts  in  the  fire  as 
readily  as  fulphur,  on  account  of  the  Urge  quantity 
of  that  fubftance  contained  therein:  this  is  found  in 
Italy ,  near  Majfa  in  Tufcany.  There  is  hill  another 
kind,  which  may  be  diitinguifried  by  faffron  coloured, 
or  reddilh  fpots  difperfed  here  and  there  ;  and  this  is 
met  with  in  the  gold  mines  of  Hungary.  In  Ihort, 
there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  world  where  this  mi¬ 
neral  is  not  to  be  found,  and  though  they  feem  to  be 
of  fo  many  different  forts,  yet  their  natures  aie  neaiiy 

the  fame.  .  .  ,  .  , 

The  Glebe  of  Antimony  is  generally  mixed  with  a 

ftony  fubftance,  which  it  is  freed  from  by  melting. 
They  firft  break  it  into  bits,  and  place  it  over  the  fire 
in  earthen  vefl'els,  with  holes  at  the  bottom,  unoer 
which  there  is  another  earthen  vefiel  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  when  it  is  in  fufion  it  runs  through  the 
holes,  and  leaves  the  drefs  behind.  That  which  is 
hard/  heavy,  of  a  lead  colour,  with  fhining  fireaks, 
placed  like  rays,  is  accounted  the  bell,  and  th e  Hun¬ 
garian  Antimony  for  this  reafon  is  chofen  for  medicinal 
purpofes.  The  fulphur  in  Antimony  may  be  readily 
perceived,  not  only?  from  the  fmell,  but  fiom  the  clue- 
lfh  flame  it  emits  while  it  is  melting.  Befides,  when 
nitre  is  thrown  into  the  crucible,  containing  red  hot 
Antimony,  it  ftafhes  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  com¬ 
mon  fulphur.  . 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  the  fulphur  of  Anti¬ 
mony  partook  of  the  nature  of  gold  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  employed  themfelves  to  little  purpofe  in  making 
experiments  to  extract  the  fine  fulphur  therefrom.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  fulphur  of  Antimony  is  exactly  of  the  fa  me 
nature  as  common  fulphur,  though  ail  the  reguline 
parts  are  feldom  extracted  from  it ;  nor  yet  can  that 
'be  called  the  pure  fulphur  that  rifes  in  flowers,  when 
fublimed;  for,  though  it  takes  fire  like  fulphur,  yet 
the  fume  is  of  a  whitifti-yellow  like  that  of  orpiment. 
Befides,  that  it  is  not  pure,  may  be  known  by  its  efFe&s ; 
for  it  will  occafion  violent  vomiting,  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fig n  that  it  is  not  entirely  freed  from  the  regu- 
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line  particles.  If  you  take  white  arfenick  and  mix  it 
with  half  fulphur  vivum,  and  afterwards  fublime  the 
rnafs,  there  will  arife  reddifh  dowers,  which,  when 
taken  inwardly,  have  a  very  violent  operation,  and 
when  they  are  feton  fire  emit  a  reddifh  fume  ;  for  there 
is  fuch  a  force  in  mineral  fulphur,  that  it  will  readily 
join  with  the  arfenica!  particles,,  and  carry  them  up 
therewith,  when  fublimed. 

There  is  no  fubilance  in  the  world  that  yields  fo 
powerful  a  poifon,  and  fuch  efficacious  medicines,  as 
Antimony;  however,  when  crude,  it  has  no  violent 
operation,  and  yet,  taken  in  a  proper  quantity,  may 
be  given  very  advantageoufly  in  many  cafes,  both  to 
men  and  cattle.  But  if  crude  Antimony  be  melted  in 
the  fire,  and  mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  nitre,  by 
little  and  little  it  turns  to  a  poifon  ;  and  yet,  if  Anti¬ 
mony  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  common  fait,  and  cal¬ 
cined  over  a  gentle  fire  for  fome  hours,  continually 
ftirring  it  with  a  fpatula,  and  afterwards  edulcorating 
with  water,  there  will  remain  an  afh  00 loured  powder, 
which  has  no  violent  operation,  but  will  promote  a 
gentle  fweat.  Moreover,  if  you  take  four  parts  of 
Antimony,  and  four  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  melt  them, 
and  then  pour  them  into  a  cone  proper  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  you  will  have  the  medicinal  regains  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  which  may  be  beaten  into  a  reddifh  powder  of 
extraordinary  virtue.  But  if,  inftead  of  one  part  of 
the  fait  of  tartar,  two  or  three  be  made  ufe  of,  and 
then  melted,  the  regulus  will  be  changed  to  a  poifon, 
which  is  occafioned  by  its  being  deprived  of  too  much 
of  its  fulphur. 

Crude  Antimony,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
taken  inwardly,  is  very  ufeful  in  leveral  difeafes  ;  for 
it  will  diffolve  the  clamminefs  of  the  fluids,  open  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  is  a  good  remedy  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 
It  is  alfo  excellent  again!!  the  rheumatifm,  and  will 
take  away  numbnefs  of  the  limbs.  The  dole  is  about 
half  a  drachm.  Antimony  is  alfo  ufeful  to  various  ar¬ 
tificers  ;  for  pewterers  mix  it  with  tin  and  lead  to  make 
their  pewter  ihine,  and  to  give  it  the  found  of  filver; 
bell-founders  mix  it  with  other  metals  in  making  their 
bells;  likewife  the  letter-founders  conftandy  einplov 
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it  in  making  their  types.  Add  to  this,  that  goldfmiths 
make  ufe  of  it  in  purifying  gold  ;  for,  when  melted 
therewith,  it  will  deftroy  all  other  metals,  not  except¬ 
ing  filver,  and  turn  them  into  drofs.  . 

"BISMUTH  is  a  femi-metal,  which  will  melt  in 
the  fire,  but  is  not  duaile  ;  it  is  heavy,  brittle,  and 
differs  from  lead  and  tin  in  its  colour  and  hardnefs  ; 
for  it  fometimes  looks  like  filver,  and  fometimes  is  of 
a  faint  purple  colour,  not  unlike  regulus  of  antimony,  ' 
though  it  confifts  of  broader  plates.  Bifmuth  is  fome¬ 
times  found  in  fo  very  pure  an  ore,  that  it  fiands  in 
need  of  no  other  operation  to  fetch  it  out,  than  by 
breaking  it  in  pieces.  In  the  Mufaeum  of  the  Royal 
Society  there  are  pieces  of  Bifmuth  fent  from  Ccrncwal 
under  various  names,  which  are  fo  very  rich,  that,  if  a 
piece  of  it  be  only  held  with  a  pair  of  tongs  again  ft  a 
clear  fire,  the  Bifmuth  will  run  down  in  the  form  of 
melted  tin,  alrnoft  as  foon  as  cheefe  will  drop  in  toaft- 
ing.  Some  call  the  ore  of  Bifmuth  the  cobalt  of  Bif¬ 
muth  ;  becaufe  it  contains  the  fame  principles  as  real 
cobalt,  only  in  a  different  proportion.  It  is  by  feme 
called  tin-glafs ;  and,  when  broken,  appears  to  confift; 
offmall  cubick  particles,  and  thefe  again  of  minute 
plates  applied  to  each  other.  It  is  more  brittle  than 
zinc,  though  it  differs  little  from  it  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  except  in  colour.  It  will  caufe  metals, 
that  will  not  eafily  melt,  to  be  more  fufible  by  a  much 
lefs  fire  than  they  otherwife  would.  It  mixes  eafily 
with  any  metal,  and,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  added  thereto,  it  renders  them  more  or  lefs 
white  and  brittle.  Rut  as  Bifmuth  is  eafily  deftroyed, 
its  mixture  with  metals,  difficult  to  be  melted,  fhould 
be  made  in  clofe  vefiels.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that 
Bifmuth  melted  with  lead,  tin,  or  filver,  and  after¬ 
wards  amalgamated  with  Mercury,  will  pafs  through 
leather  in  much  greater  quantities  than  they  otherwife 
would.  When  this  powder  is  wafhed  it  is  very  white, 
and  ufed  by  the  ladies  as  a  beautifier  of  the  fkin.  It 
is  of  little  ufe  in  medicine. 

ZINC  is  a  femi-metal,  of  a  blueifh-white  colour, 
brittle,  and  yet  fomewhat  dudtile  and  malleable,  though 
much  lefs  fo  than  metals.  It  melts  in  a  gentle  fire,  after 
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which  it  fmokes,  and  then  flicks  to  the  furnace  in  the 
form  of  exceeding  white  flowers.  In  a  greater  fire  it 
burns, and  emits  a  flame  of  a  mofl  beautiful  green  colour. 
All  the  Zinc  that  is  prepared  in  Germany ,  efpecially 
at  Gofslaer ,  is  obtained  by  fublimation,  and  not  by 
melting ;  nor  is  it  got  out  of  any  fingle  ore,  but  out 
of  fuch  a  confufed  mixture  of  different  ores,  that  fe- 
veral  other  metals  and  femi-metals  may  be  feparated 
therefrom  at  the  fame  time.  There  is  no  particular 
kind  of  fublimation  for  the  extracting  of  Zinc ;  for  it 
is  collected  during  the  melting  of  other  metals,  efpe- 
cia’lly  lead.  The  ores  that  yield  Zinc  are,  by  long  and 
repeated  roaflings,  freed  from  fulphur,  and  in  a  manner 
from  arfenick,  by  the  fame,  operation. 

There  are  certain  fubflances  that  may  be  more  pro¬ 
perly  called  ores  of  Zinc,  fuch  as  lapis  calaminaris, 
or  calamine  ;  as  alfo  native  cadmia.'  This  is  of  a  very 
irregular  figure,  fometimes  fpongy,  and  now  and  then 
folid.  It  is  fometimes  of  a  gold  colour,  fometimes 
red,  and  at  other  times  grey  ;  or  of  the  mixture  of 
them  all.  It  is  not  very  heavy  nor  hard  ;  and,  when 
broken  in  pieces,  it  immediately  emits  a  flame  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  and  exhales  a  white,  thick,  copious 
fume,  of  a  fmell  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  condenfes 
into  very  light  flowers,  at  'firft  blueiih,  and  then  of  a 
greyifti  white.  But  care  mufl  be  taken  that  the  cala¬ 
mine  be  not  mixed  with  a  yellow  fulphureous  pyrites, 
or  the  white  arfenical  one,  nor  yet  with  lead  ore. 

Zinc,  by  fome  called  Spelter,  and  by  others  Tutte- 
nag,  mixes  readily  with  lead  and  tin,  rendering  them 
more  brittle  and  lefs  malleable.  When  it  is  by  fufiom 
mixed  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  copper,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  brittle  metal  of  a  gold  colour,  which  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Princes  or  Bath  metal.  The 
white  flowers  of  Zinc,  taken  internally,  promote  fweat- 
ing,  and  fometimes  they  will  work  upward  and  down¬ 
ward.  The  dole  is  from  four  grains  to  twelve.  The 
making  of  Prince’s  metal  is  by  melting  three  ounces 
of  copper  with  half  an  ounce  of  Zinc,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  cold,  it  will  appear  of  a  fine  gold  colour,  re¬ 
maining  dudlile  with  a  hammer. 
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COBALT  is  a  ponderous  mineral  finely  Hreaked, 
©r  fometimes  granulated.  It  is  often  fmooth  on  the 
outfide,  of  a  light  greyifh,  and  almofi  femi-metalhck 
colour,  and  fometimes  of  a  dark  blackilh  dye.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  arfenick,  as  well  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  earth,  which  being  melted  with  flints,  and 
fixed  fairs,  turns  into  glafs  of  a  fine  blue,  called  Smalt, 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  before.  Cobalt  com¬ 
monly  contains  bifmuth  ;  however,  there  are  feveral 
'  minerals  which  go  by  the  name  of  Cobalt,  that  have 
different  properties  from  the  former.  That  called  the 
flower  of  Cobalt  is  finely  Hreaked,  lighter  than  the 
foregoing,  and’ of  a  fine  red  purple  colour,  and  belongs 
to  this  clafs ;  for  it  is  a  very  arfenical  mineral,  and 
lofes  one  half  of  its  weight  in  the  fire  ;  but  a  gre^t  deal 
ef  bifmuth  may  afterwards  be  melted  out  of  what  re¬ 
mains.  This  will  iikevvife  give  a  blue  colour  to  glafs, 
like  the  other  Cobalt. 

Native  CINNABAR  is  a  foflile  merallick  fubfbrnce, 
heavy,  but  not  very  hard,  which  is  either  found  pure, 
or  mixed  with  Hones.  One  of  the  forts,  when  pure, 
is  of  a  purple  colour,  inclining  to  red,  and  when 
ground,  becomes  of  a  beautiful  red.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  blackifh,  or  of  a  liver  colour,  like  blood- 
fione,  and  another  yellowifh.  That  fort  of  Cinna¬ 
bar,  which  is  mixed  with  Hones,  is  often  found  in 
a  fiffile  afh-coloured  Hone,  and  fometimes  in  a  very 
white  metallick  Hone.  It  is  fometimes  met  with  under 
the  form  of  pyrites,  of  a  gold  or  filver  colour.  It  is 
found  in  various  places,  as  in  Carinthia ,  Hungary ,  Bo - 
hernia ,  Italy,  Spain  and  France. 

It  is  known  almoH  to  every  one,  that  it  contains 
plenty  of  quick-filver,  which  is  got  from  it  by  diitilla- 
tion,  with  the  afliflance  of  quick-lime  or  filings  of  iron. 
Sulphur  may  be  extra&ed  from  it,  though  in  a  fmall 
quantity,  if  it  be  boiled  in  a  Hrong  lye,  and  feparated 
from  the  quick-filver  by  pouring  difiilled  vinegar 
thereon.  Befides,  Cinnabar  may  be  made  by  art,  not 
much  unlike  the  native,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of 
hereafter.  It  is  recommended  by  fome  phyficians  for 
internal  ufe  againfi  the  epilepfy,  vertigo,  madnefs,  and 
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difbrders  of  the  head  ;  but  the  native  Cinnabar  is  now 
very  little  ufed,  the  factitious  fort  being  preferred. 

QUICK-SILVER,  or  MERCURY,  is  a  petallick 
fluid  fubitance,  cold  to  the  touch,  of  a  finning  diver 
colour,  very  heavy  and  volatile,  and  readily  mixes  with; 
mo  ft  other  metals.  It  is  either  found  fluid  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  chinks  and  veins  of  mines^ 
from  whence  it  is  collected,  and  waflied  with  plenty  of 
water  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth,  or  it  is  dug  up  in 
glebes,  confiding  of  a  red  mineral,  fulphureous,  mer¬ 
curial,  fubftance,  called  cinnabar.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
the  form  of  a  flimy  or  flony  glebe  of  divers  colours, 
it  being  fometimes  red,  yellowilh,  brown,  or  of  a  lead 
colour.°  From  this  lad,  Quick-diver  may  be  obtained 
by  Ample  diftillation,  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  matter,  ,  either  by  afcent  in  a  retort,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  fire;  or  by  defcent,  which  is  the  common  way, 
and  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  They  pound  the 
mineral,  and  throw  it  into  earthen  veffels  with  a  nar¬ 
row  neck,  flopping  it  up  with  frefh  mofs  from  trees ;  tnen 
they  place  another  over  it,  with  a  wider  mouth,  and 
bury  them  in  the  earth,  with  one  of  the  mouths  agaynfi 
the  other,  coating  them  all  round  with  clay,  and  luting 
the  mouths  together,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  empty 
veffel  is  entirely  hid  under  the  earth,  and  that  which, 
is  full  placed  above  it.  This  is  done  in  an  open  place, 
and  many  of  them  ranged  in  rows,  after  which  they 
make  fires  all  round. them,  by  which  means  the  mine¬ 
rals  are  heated,  and  the  Quick-  diver  falls  by  drops 
into  the  lower  veffel;  but  if  the  mineral  abounds  with 
fulphur,  the  Quick-diver  cannot  be  extra&ed  without 
the  addition  of  fonm  other  fubflance,  fuch  as  quick¬ 
lime  and  filings  of  iron,  already  taken  notice  of,  as 
alfo  wood-afhes. 

Quick-diver  exceeds  all  other  metals  in  weight,  ex- 
cept  gold  ;  for  that  will  dnk  therein,  while  Others 
fwim  at  the  top.  The  weight  of  gold,  compared  with 
Quick-diver,  is  a  little  more  than  four  to  three.  It 
will  mix  with  all  metals,  or  femi-metals,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  with  antimony,  iron,  and  copper. 
It  penetrates  the  metals,  renders  them  brittle,  and  dif- 
folves  them ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  accounted  by  fome 
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the  firfl:  matter  of  metals ;  but  this  opinion  cannot  be 
fupported  by  experiments.  It  may  be  made  to  put 
on  various  appearances,  which  are  all  reducible  to 
running  Quick-filver  again.  It  joins  very  readily  with 
iea-falt,  and  turns  therewith,  by  a  gentle  heat,  into 
a  white  cryftaline  mafs,  called  corrofive  Mercury  fub- 
Hmate ;  but  it  will  not  do  the  fame  with  nitre  and  vi¬ 
triol,.  It  will  readily  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  nitre ;  but 
not  without  great  difficulty  with  the  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
undergoes  no  change  with  alkaline  falts ;  but  it  may 
be  killed  and  fixed  with  falino-fulphureous  bodies. 
Being  ground  fome  time  with  fulphur,  it  will  turn 
into  a  very  black  powder,  called  ykthiops  mineral ; 
which,  by  the  affiftance  of  fire,  may  be  fublimated  in¬ 
to  a  very  red  radiated  fhimng  mafs.  Quick-filver  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  the  acid  fpirit  ex¬ 
haled  by  fire,  a  red  powder  will  remain  at  the  bottom, 
called  red  precipitate  ;  but  if  it  be  precipitated  with 
fait  of  tartar,  a  brown  powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
named  precipitate  of  VAurtz ;  but  with  fea  fait  it  will 
be  white,  and  with  lime  water  yellow. 

The  analyfis  of  Quick-filver  is  very  difficult,  be-  ' 
caufe  it  frequently  flies  away  with  tire  heat  of  tne  fire ; 
however,  if  it  be  expofed  to  that  heat  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
with  a  long  neck,  it  will,  at  length,  become  a  grey 
powder,  then  yellow,  and,  at  laft,  red  ;  2t  which  time 
it  is  fornewhat  more  heavy  than  when  fluid.  But  if 
this  be  expofed  to  a  more  violent  heat,  it  will  fly 
away,  leaving  only  a  little  brown  earth  behind  it. 

Quick-filver,  by  the  ancients,  was  accounted  apoifon, 
and  Avicenna  was  the  firfl  who  venured  to  ufe  it  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  but  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago  foms 
had  the  courage  to  ufe  it  internally,  becaufe  they  ob- 
ferved  that  it  did  fheep  no  harm,  when  it  was  given 
them  by  their  fhepherds  to  kill  their  worms.  But 
Quick-filver  cannot  be  faid  to  have  no  bad  efTe&s  ; 
for  thole  that  are  employed  in  digging  for  it,  feldom 
continue  four  years  without  being  affected  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  limbs  and  a  pally,  of  which  they  die. 

However,  Quick  filver  has  a  remarkable  virtue  in 
opening  all  obflruftions  of  the  veflels  and  glands,  and 
of  difl’olving  the  thick  grofs  matter  contained  therein, 
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for  which  reafon  it  is  given  in  fchirrofities  of  the  liver* 
fpleen,  and  mefentery,  as  well  as  in  obftrudtions  c* 
the  glands,  and  will  alfo  temperate  the  acrimony  o1 
the  blood  and  hurrtours.  Quick-Elver,  not  only  taken 
inwardly,  but  applied  outwardly  in  an  ointment,  will 
purge  the  body  by  fool,  fvveat  and  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration  ;  but  its  moll  remarkable  effect  is  that  of  faiiva- 
tion. 

That  Quick-filver  is  counted  bed  that  is  of  a  ihining 
Elver  colour,  very  fluid,  and,  when  held  over  the  fire 
in  a  Elver  fpoon,  will  fly  away,  without  leaving  any 
thing  behind  it.  That  which  is  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
does  not  leparate  into  drops  that  are  exadlly  roundels 
naught,  and  (hews  that  it  has  been  adulterated  with 
lead  or  bifmuth.  However,  it  ought  always  to  be 
cleanfed,  which  may  be  done  by  fqueezing  it  through 
fhammy  leather;  but  the  belt  way  is  to  diftil  it  in  a 
retort  with  quick-lime,  pot-aflies,  or  iron  filings.  Crude 
Quick-Elver  may  be  given  to  kill  worms,  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  ;  and  it  may  be  rubbed  on  glafs  with  fugar 
till  it  is  diflolved,  if  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  or  Iweet  al¬ 
monds  be  added  thereto.  A  pound  of  Quick-Elver 
may  be  alfo  boiled  in  pure  water  for  an  hour,  and 
fome  of  the  clear  liquor  given  to  children  for  their 
common  drink.  It  will  kill  worms  taken  inwardly 
and  lice  when  applied  outwardly  with  an  ointment. 
Crude  Quick-Elver  is  fometimes  given  to  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  pound,  with  oil,  to  force  a  paflage 
through  the  guts  in  the  iliack  paffion. 

LEAD  is  of  the  leaf:  value  of  all  metals,  it  being 
heavy,  livid,  and  fouls  the  hand  with  a  blackifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  it  yields  little  or  no  found,  and  melts  quickly 
in  the  fire  before  it  turns  red.  Pure  Lead  is  feldom 
found  in  the  mines,  but  is  extradied  from  ores  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  ;  for  it  is  fometimes  black,  blue,  yellow, 
or  of  an  afh  colour.  It  is  fometimes  full  of  fliimng 
minute  particles,  and  fometimes  again  it  is  like  a  flone 
of  a  leaden  Ihining  colour,  con  filling  of  fquares  like 
dice,  that  lie  in  a  white  or  reddifh  flone.  The  ore 
of  Lead  almoflt  always  contains  a  fmall  quantity  ot 
Elver  ;  and  particularly  that  of  Cardiganjhire  in  W ales 
has  fo  much  of  it,  that  from  two  thouland  pounds 
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weight  of  ore,  there  lias  fometimes  been  extra&ed 
twenty  pounds  of  filver. 

When  flints  and  the  like  are  mixed  with  an  alh  or 
black  colour,  or  are  only  marked  here  and  there  with 
veins  and  fpots  of  the  fame,  it  is  a  fign  that  they  con¬ 
tain  either  Iron  or  Lead.  The  green  Lead  ore  is  very 
rare  ;  but  when  it  is  found  it  is  variegated  with  a  yel- 
lovvilli  green  colour  and  femi-tranfparent.  It  is  like- 
wife  heavy  but  not  hard,  and  one  hundred  weight  of 
it  yields  from  feventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  Lead.  There 
is  alfo  white  and  aih-coloured  Lead  ore,  but  it  is  as 
uncommon  as  this. 

There  are  feveral  mines  of  Lead  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  nor  is  France  without,  though  the  metal  be 
extra&ed  with  difficulty  ;  but  the  belt  and  richeil  are 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  metal,  is  by  placing  the  ore  between  fcrata  of 
coals,  and  then  when  the  fire  is  kindled  the  metal  will 
flow  ;  or  pieces  of  wood  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  coals 
or  mixed  therewith,  according  to  the  degree  of  fire 
that  is  required  ;  for  coals  yield  a  more  violent  fire 
than  wood. 

The  weight  of  Lead  compared  to  Gold  is  as  three 
to  five.  Lead  is  ealily  calcined  and  reduced  to  an  afh- 
coloured  calx,  which  in  a  more  violent  fire  turns  yel¬ 
low,  and  at  length  red,  when  it  is  called  minium,  or 
red  lead,  which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  Lead  again, 
when  mixed  with  combultible  matter  and  melted. 
Lead  mixed  with  nitre  in  a  crucible  will  fiaih  a  little, 
and  if  the  filings  of  Lead  be  thrown  into  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  it  will  linge  it  with  a  blueiih  colour.. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  fulphureous 
principle  in  Lead,  though  in  a  fmall  quantity.  When 
Lead  is  expofed  to  the  focus  of  a  large  burning-glafs, 
it  will  immediately  finoke,  and  by  little  and.  little 
change  into  an  aih-coloured  calx,  then  yellow  and 
red,  afterwards  turning  to  a  faffron  coloured  fluid, 
like  oil,  which  in  time  will  flyaway  in  fmoke ;  but 
if  this  fluid,  before  it  is  quite  diffipateu,  be  taken 
away  from  the  focus,  after  it  is  cold,  it  will  turn  into 
a  red,  or  reddifli  yellow  mafs,  confiding  of  thin  plates 
like  orpiment,  which  are  tranfparent  and  look  like 
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Talc.  But  if  this  be  applied  to  the  focus  of  a  large 
burning-glafs,  upon  coals,  it  will  immediately  melt, 
and  turn  to  Lead  again.  From  hence  it  appears,  that 
Lead  confills  of  a  glaffy  earth,  not  much  unlike  Talc 
with  a  fulphureous  principle,  that  is  inflammable,  and 
not  mixed  intimately  with  the  earth. 

Lead  will  difloive  all  other  metals,  except  gold  and 
filver,  and  carry  them  oft  along  with  it,  or  turn  into 
litharge  or  fly  off  in  fmoke  ;  for  this  reafon  it  is  ufed 
for  the  purifying  gold  and  filver.  It  will  not  ruft  in 
water  like  iron  or  copper,  but  will  difloive  in  vine¬ 
gar,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  fpirit  of  nitre;  and  the  fait 
which  is  obtained  therefrom,  when  the  ipirits  are 
evaporated,  will  have  a  fweetifh  tafte;  whence  it  is 
called  fugar  of  Lead.  It  will  alfo  difloive  in  oil 
and  all  fat  fubflances.  When  Lead  is  reduced  into 
a  calx,  though  it  emits  a  copious  fmoke,  and  lofes 
much  of  its  fubflance,  it  will  increafe  in  weight,  in- 
fomuch,  that  an  hundred  pounds  of  Lead  vviirincreafe 
to  an  hundred  and  ten,  when  it  is  converted  into  red 
Lead ;  but  if  this  afterwards  be  reduced  to  Lead 
again,  it  will  not  yield  near  an.  hundred  pounds. 
When  red  Lead  is  melted  with  Land,  it  obtains  a  yel¬ 
low  giofs,  not  much  unlike  amber.  Several  prepa¬ 
rations  of  Lead  have  formerly  been  ufed  as  medicines ; 
but,  as  it  is  an  enemy  to  the  nerves,  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  left  off,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 

Litharge  is  generally  made  in  the  furnaces  of  metals, 
when  Lead  is  feparated  from  filver,  or  when  Lead  is 
made  ufe  of  to  cleanfe  filver  from  other  metals  mixed 
therewith  ;  and  it  fometimes  is  of  a  filver,  and  fonur- 
times  of  a  gold  colour,  whence  it  is  called  litharge  of 
gold  or  filver,  though  it  does  not  receive  its  colour 
from  thofe  metals.  Litharge  is  of  great  ufe  in  making 
plaiflers  of  which  it  is  the  bafls,  being  mixed  with 
oiJ.^  It  is  a  moderate  drier,  cleanfes  with  a  little 
aftringency,  and  is  proper  to  bring  ulcers  to  a  cicatrix. 

Cerufs,  or  white  Lead,  is  a  fort  of  ruft  of  Lead  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner  :  The  fharpefl  vinegar 
rnufl  be  put  into  wide  mouthed  veflels  in  the  fumrner- 
time,  over  which ,  a  plate  of  Lead  is  to  be  placed  fo 
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clofely,  that  nothing  can  efcape  out  of  the  vefTel  :  In 
about  ten  days  the  plate  will  be  diflolved,  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  taken 
and  dried,  and  afterwards  ground  in  a  mill.  It  is 
alfo  made  from  the  filings  of  Lead  put  into  very  fharp 
vinegar  for  ten  days  together  ;  or  a  plate  of  Lead  may 
be  put  therein,  and  taken  out  from  time  to  time  to 
fcrape  off  the  white  part ;  and  fo  again  and  again, 
till  the  whole  plate  is  diflolved  ;  then  all  the  fcrap- 
ings  may  be  collected,  ground,  and  made  into  mafles 
with  vinegar. 

TIN  is  one  of  the  fofter  and  more  ignoble  metals  ; 
and  is  white,  Alining,  brittle,  fonorous,  and  crackles 
when  bent.  It  is  the  lighted:  of  all  metals,  and  never 
exifted  naturally  in  a  true  metallick  form.  The  richeft 
Tin  ore  is  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  with  many  Tides 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  a  glofly  furface.  .  It  ia 
heavier  than  the  ores  of  all  other  metals,  which  is 
fomewhat  ftrange,  becaufe  Tin  is  lighter  than  all  the 
reft.  It  is  indifferently  hard,  and  bears  a  quick  fire 
without  melting  or  growing  clammy.  But  the  moil 
common  'Lin  ore  is  of  a  dark,  yellowifh,  rufty  colour, 
and  is  very  like  the  ore  of  iron  ;  it  is  like  the  former 
in  fhape,  and  feems  only  to  differ  from  it  in  its  de¬ 
cree  of  purity.  The  garnet  is  a  fort  of  precious  ftone, 
and  now  and  then  contains  Tin  ;  fo  that,  u|3on  this 
account,  it  is  reckoned  among  the  ores  of  this  metal.^ 
Tin,  in  Cormual ,  is  extracted  from  its  ore,  after  it 
is  feparated  from  the  ftone  to  which  it  is  conne&ed, 
by  pounding  it  with  iron  peftles,  and  in  the  mean 
while  it  is  continually  wafhed  with  water,  that  the 
earthy  parts  may  be  carried  away  therewith,  and  that 
the  metallick  particles  may  fink  to  the  bottom.  'I  his 
grofs  powder,  after  it  is  dried,  is  ground  with  ftone 
mills,  and  then  wafhed,  till  it  is  quite  freed  from  all 
foreign  matter.  Then  it  is  dried  and  thrown  into  a 
furnace,  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  being  lighted 
and  blown  with  bellows,  the  Tin  will  nick  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace;  when  the  workmen,  open¬ 
ing  the  fmail  door  of  the  furnace,  fuller  die  metal  to 
run  into  fand  prepared  for  that  purpefe,  where  it 
forms  large  mafles.  The  upper  part  of  the  Tin  is  fo 
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foft,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  ufe  without  copper;  and 
therefore  they  mix  three  pounds  of  that  metal  with  an 
hundred  of  Tin.  The  middle  part  only  requires  two 
pounds  of  copper  ;  but  the  loweft  is  fo  brittle,  and  fo 
unfit  for  ufe,  that  they  mix  eighteen  pounds  of  Lead 
with  an  hundred  of  Tin. 

There  is  often  an  arfenical  fubflance  mixed  there¬ 
with,  which  they  call  mundick,  that  is  of  a  fhining  dark 
colour,  and  blackens  the  hands  ;  but,  by  the  help  of 
fire,  it  flies  away  in  fmoke.  There  is  alfo  another 
white  faponaceous  fubflance,  which  is  foft,  and  may 
be  diffolved  in  water  at  firft ;  but  foon  after  turns  very 
hard.  It  is  a  kind  of  marl.  The  weight  of  Tin, 
with  regard  to  gold,  is  as  three  to  eight ;  and  is  eafily 
melted  and  reduced  into  a  whitifh  calx. 

Tin  will  melt  fooner  than  other  metals,  and  will 
adhere  to  them  very  readily  ;  for  which  reafon  copper 
and  iron  veflels  are  often  tinned  on  the  infide,  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  rufting,  and  to  prevent  the  bad  effefts 
of  the  copper.  If  it  be  mixed  with  thefe  metals,  it 
renders  them  more  hard  and  brittle,  and  cannot  be 
feparated'  from  them  without  great  difficulty.  Tin 
will  not  dilTolve  in  any  fpirit,  unlefs  it  be  aqua  regia  ; 
and  its  folution  will  tinge  gold  with  an  elegant  purple 
colour. 

The  virtues  of  Tin  are  now  welTknown  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge  ;  for  it  will  kill  worms,  taken  either  in  powder 
or  filings,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  for  feveral  days. 
Salt  of  Tin  is  made  of  that  metal  reduced  to  a  calx, 
by  expofing  it  to  a  reverbatory  fire  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  throwing  it  into  very  flrong  diflilled 
vinegar.  This  is  recommended  in  hyflerick  fits,  and 
is  given  from  two  grains  to  fix.  Mofaick,  or  mufive, 
gold  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  take  of  fine 
Tin  one  ounce,  of  Mercury  revived  from  cinnabar 
ten  drams,  and  make  an  amalgam  a,  which  mail  be 
mixed  with  ten  drams  of  common  fulphur,  and  an 
ounce  of  fal-ammoniack.  All  thefe,  being  finely  ground 
together,  muft  be  fublimed  in  a  flrong  fire  for  four 
hours,  and  a  fort  of  of  cinnabarine  fubflance  will  be 
raifed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel ;  but  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  kind  of  fpungy  fubflance  of  a  gold  colour  will 
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remain,  which  being  washed  in  feveral  waters,  is  called  , 
mnlive  gold.  It  is  of  great  ufe  to  painters,  and  in 
medicine  has  a  diaphoretic  quality.  It  is  accounted 
•rood  in  hvfterie  and  hypochondnack  aiforders,  as 
well  as  for  killing  of  worms.  The  dofe  is  frorn  ten 
trains  to  thirty.  Some  have  fuppoied  this  to  be  a 
mercurial  preparation,  but  falfely  ;  for  all  the  rnei- 
cury  is  rai  fed  from  it  in  fublimation.  ^ 

IRON  is  an  ignoble  metal,  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
Befs  and  is  of  a  whitiffi  livid  colour  when  polifhed  ; 
but  *  before  that  it  is  blackilh.  When  it  is  clean  fed 
it  is  called  fteel.  The  ore  of  common  Iron  is  of  no 
certain  form  ;  but  is  mod  commonly  of  a  rufty  colour. 
There  is  alfo  an  ore  which  is  very  heavy,  and  or 
a  red  blueifh  colour  when  broken.  It  is  very  rich 
in  the  belt  kind  of  Iron,  and  ufually  yields  at^the 
firft  melting,  from  fixty  to  eighty  pounds  out  of  an 
hundred  weight.  There  is  alfo  a  Angular  Kind  oi 
Iron  ore,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  though  fome- 
times  grey  ;  and  fometimes  of  a  kind  of  femi-tranf- 
parent  white.  It  will  yield,  when  melted,  about 
thirty  pounds  of  Iron  out  of  an  hundred  weight. 

The  HAEMATITES,  or  Biood-ftone,^  is  alfo  a  fort 
of  Iron  ore,  and  is  very  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  when 
the  rufl  is  taken  off ;  but  the  infide  is  compofed  of 
convergent  ftreaks.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  very 
heavy  and  hard,  and  is  one  of  the  pureffc  of- the  Iron 
ore?  with  a  frnall  mixture  of  arfemck.  called 

in  Englijh  emery,  is  the  hardeft  of  all  the  Iron  ores 
hitherto  known,  and  is  almoft  as  heavy  as  the  blood- 
ftone.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  certainly  contains 
Iron  though  it  is  not  worth  while  to  employ  it  for 
that’purpofe  ;  and  therefore  it  is  ufed  by  workmen, 
when  pounded,  to  polifh  fteel  and  other  things..  Mag- 
ncfia,  or  Magnand'e,  has  no  certain  figure,  is  of  a 
grevifh  black  colour,  and  contains  Iron  ;  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  make  ufe  of  it  on  that,  account, 
becaufe  it  will  not  anfwer  the  charges.  It  is  ufed  m 
glafs-houfes  to  take  away  the  green  or  blue  colour  of 

^  When  iron  is  melted,  it  is  formed  into  large  maffes, 

which  are  long  and  thick,  and  commonly  called  pigs. 
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Thefe  are  melted  over  again,  and  dirred  with  an 
Iron  rod,  in  order  to  render  them  malleable.  While 
they  are  yet  red  hot,  they  are  placed  under  hammers, 
and  by  that  means  the  heterogeneous' particles  are  forced 
away  by  the  repeated  ftrokes.  One  fort  of  Iron  differs 
greatly  from  another;  but  that  which  is  toughed!  is- 
bell;  and  that  which  is  mod  brittle  is  word  of  all. 
However,  all  forts  of  limn  are  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
and  they  are  only  more  or  lefs  tough  in  proportion 
to  the  earthy,  vkrioiick,  and  fulpbureous  particles 
mixed  therewith.  Iron  being  often  melted  and  cleanfed 
is  turned* into  deel  ;  though’,  in  dome,  little  labour  is  re¬ 
quired  for  that  purpofe,  and  in  others  a  great  deal. 
When  Iron  is  very  good,  they  melt  it  in  a  furnace,  and 
throw  in  gradually  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  an 
alkalious  fait,  and  flings  of  lead,  with  the  rafpings 
of  oxes  horns  ;  then  they  dir  the  melted  metal,  and. at 
length  pi  ace  it  on  the  anvil,  where  they  beat  if  into 
rods,  borne  Iron  will  not  melt  over  again,  and  then 
they  take  Iron  rods  as  thick  as  a  marks  finger,  and 
place  them  in  a  proper  earthen  vefiel,  alternately  with 
itrata  cornpofed  of  equal  parts  of  foot,  powder  of 
charcoal,  and  rafpings  of  oxes  horns.  When  the  vei¬ 
l'd  is  full,  they  put  a  cover  over  it,  and  lute  the  joints, 
placing  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  the  fine  is 
kindled,  and  increafed  by  degrees,  till  the  vefiel  is 
hot,  and  after  fix  or  feven  hours,  they  let  it  go  out 
of  itfelf,  in  which  time  the  rods  will  be  turned  into 
fteel.  When  this  operation  is  not  perfectly  performed, 
and  only  the  outfide  of  the  Iron  is  turned  into  deel, 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  it  is  called  cafe-hardening, 
and  this  is  commonly  done  with  the  leather  of  old 
Ihoes. 

Iron  is  the  harded  of  all  metals  ;  but  it  will  become 
harder  dill,  if  heated  red  hot  and  quenched  immedi¬ 
ately  in  cold  water.  The  weight  of  Iron  when  com¬ 
pared  with  gold  is  as  three  to  feven.  Iron  may  be 
converted  into  rud,  by  moidening  it  with  water,  let¬ 
ting  it  dry,  and  often  repeating  the  fame  operation  ; 
but  it  may  be  preferved  from  rud  by  being  fmeared 
with  fat.  Iron,  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  fire,  will 
turn  into  a  darkilh  red,  or  purple  calx  5  but  being 

heated 
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heated  fo  hot  as  to  be  ready  to  melt,  it  will  turn  into 
fcales  under  the  hammer,  which  is  nothing  elle  but 
Iron  half  turned  into  glafs.  That  part  of  the  Iron, 
which  in  furnaces  is  turned  into  a  fort  of  gloffy  froth, 
is  called  the  drofs  of  Iron.  This  metal  will  diffolve 
in  all  forts  of  acids;  but  alkalious  Salts  will  not 
touch  it. 

Iron  is  a  mod  ufeful  metal,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  various  mechanical  ufes  it  is  put  to,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  medicines  it  yields.  Iron  has  two 
remarkable  effects,  namely,  that  of  opening  and  bind¬ 
ing;  for  it  opens  the  obftrubtions  of  the  liver,  fpleen, 
and  bowels,  dops  loofenedes  and  hemorrhages,  and 
redores  relaxed  fibres  to  their  due  tone.  For  medicinal 
purpofes,  Iron  is  better  than  dee!  ;  and  the  filings  of 
Iron  alone,  when  ground  fmali,  is  better  than  any 
other  preparation  of  this  metal  whatever.  The  dole 
is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  pills,  or  lozenges. 

COPPER  is  one  of  the  more  hard  ignoble  metals, 
is  fofter  than  iron,  and,  when  polifhed,  is  of  a  fhining 
reddifh  colour.  It  will  melt  in  the  fire,  and  is  1b 
duftile  that  it  may  be  beaten  into  exceeding  thin  leaves. 
It  is  more  frequently  found  in  its  metallick  form  than 
iron,  in  various  fhapes ;  but  its  ore  never  didinguifhes 
itfelf  by  any  certain  figure,  for  it  is  alrhod  always 
irregular.  But  the  fined  colours  of  any  kind,  except 
the  red  and  tranfparent,  mod  commonly  betray  the 
prefence  of  Copper  ;  for  this  reafon  there  is  hardly  any 
Copper  ore  that  is  not  mixed  with  Iron  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  ores  of  other  metals  commonly  are. 
However,  there  is  not  fo  much  in  fome  as  in  others, 
and  thofe  that  contain  the  lead  Iron  are  naturally 
more  eafily  melted  than  the  red.  The  vitrious  Copper 
ore  is  of  a  darkifh  violet  Iky-colour,  like  that  of  a 
piece  of  deel  that  has  touched  a  red  hot  iron.  It  is 
very  heavy,  and  of  a  moderate  hardnefs ;  but  it  is 
commonly  variegated  here  and  there  with  fpots  and 
grey  veins.  One  hundred  weight  of  this  contains 
from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  of  Copper.  The  Azure 
Copper  ore  is  of  a  mod  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  is 
not  foft,  but  very  heavy,  and  when  broken  fhines  like 
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blue  glafs.  This  is  mod  free  from  iron,  arfenick,  and 
fulphur;  and  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  Copper 
may  be  extracted  out  of  it  with  very  great  eafe.  The 
Green  Copper  ore  is  like  green  crykals,  and  fome- 
times  very  prettily  ftreaked  ;  but  in  other  things  it 
has  the  properties  of  the  former.  The  light  dufky 
blue  concretes,  as  well  as  the  green,  called  by  iome_ 
Copper  okers,  yield  a  great  deal  of  very  good  Cop¬ 
per  when  they  are  pure,  which  may  be  known  from, 
their  colour  and  weight ;  but  thole  that  are  more  light 
are  mixed  with  unmetallitk  earth,  and  thofe  that  are 
yellow  contain  iron  oker  ;  on  which  account  they 
are  the  more  difficult  to  be  met  with,  and  yield  leis 
Copper  of  an  inferior  fort. 

The  white  Copper  ore  has  been  hitherto  found  only 
in  one  fmgle  mine  of  Mifnia ,  and  is  diftinguifned 
from  the  white  pyrites  by  a  fomewhat  yeliovviih  co¬ 
lour. 

The  Sulphureous  Copper  pyrites  is  of  a  yellowifi* 
gold  colour,  with  a  light  tinge  of  green,  both  within 
and  without.  When  broken,  the  iniide  has  a  kind,  of 
granulated  furface,  and  is  eafily  beaten  into  powder. 
It  contains  fulphur  and  Copper  in  many  different  pro¬ 
portions  ;  on  which  account  its  fpecific  weight  va¬ 
ries  very  much.  If  it  is  very  rich  in  Copper,  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  arfenick, 
its  gold  colour  becomes  more  yellow,  and  when  it  is 
broken,  the  furfaces  are  more  fmooth,  neat  and  even. 
It  is  very  often  of  a  fine  bright  green,  ana  blue  on. 
the  outfide,  and  between  the  chinks,  though  when, 
broken,  it  appears  of  a  different  colour.  When  the 
Copper  pyrites  is  mixed  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  arfenick,  it  will  then  look  pale  like  the  iulpliu- 
reous  Copper  pyrites,  and  ffill  whiter  when  there,  is 
more  arfenick.  However,  it  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  iron  pyrites  in  being  more  heavy, 
and  in  not  fparkling  fo  eafily  when  ftruck  with  a  fteeff 
The  yellow  fulphureous  iron  pyrites  belongs  to  this 
clafs,  becaufe  it  often  contains  a  great  deal  of  Copper,, 
which  may  be  known  from  its  not  being  of  a  globular 

figure;  for,  when  it  is  in  that  form,  it  is  always  deiff- 
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tute  of  Copper.  There  is  likewife  an  unufual  yellowifh 
colour  throughout  its  whole  fubftance. 

Copper  is  feldom  found  alone  in  its  ore,  for  there 
are  other  metals  along  with  it,  as  iilver,  iron,  and 
lead;  there  is  alfo  a  large  quantity,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  of  a  combuftible  fulphur,  not  eafily  feparated 
from  it.  That  which  abounds-  with  moft  fulphur,  mull 
undergo  different  calcinations  till  all  the  fulphur  is  ex¬ 
haled,  and  this  the  workmen  call  roafting.  After  this, 
the  roafted  ore  is  beaten  into  fmaller  pieces  and  cal¬ 
cined  again,  then  it  is  beaten  very  fmall,  and  muff:  un¬ 
dergo  a  third  roafting,  after  which  it  will  melt  into  a 
ftony  red  fubftance,  which  is  called  the  ffone  of  Cop¬ 
per.  This  done  it  mult  be  roafted  again,  and  then 
melted,  when  it  will  yield  a  black  Copper.  It  mufl 
yet  be  roafted  eight  times,  and  then  it  will  be  tho¬ 
roughly  cleanfed  from  all  the  fulphur. 

There  is  a  fort  of  Copper  fprin.gs,  out  of  which 
vitriol  is  made  by  boiling,  and  Copper  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  precipitation,  with  the  affiflance  cf  iron. 
There  is  one  of  this  kind  found  near  the  town,  called 
i Smalnick,  not  far  from  mount  Krapack  in  Hungary ,  ia 
which  there  is  Copper  that  will  ftick  to  iron  when 
thrown  into  it ;  thus  for  initance,  if  you  throw  a 
horfe-fhoe  into  this  fpring,  after  a  few  days  it  may  be 
taken  out  covered  all  over  with  Copper.  There  are 
Copper  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
beft  and'  ricbeft:  are  in  Sweden  and  Germany. 

The  weight  of  copper,  with  refpedt  to  gold,  is  a  little 
more  than  four  to  nine  ;  and  if  it  be  expofed  to  a 
moift  air,  it  will  contract  a  green  ruff;.  It  has  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  auftere  acrid  naufeous  tafte  ; 
it  will,  in  time,  diffolve  in  water,  as  well  as  in  oil, 
and  fahs  of  all  kinds  will  corrode  it.  Copper  contains 
a  portion  of  combuftible  fulphur,  though  not  fo  much 
as  iron,  with  a  metallick  red  earth  that  will  turn  into 
glafs.  Copper  will  turn  white  with  the  fumes  of 
arfenick  or  qukkfUver  ;  but  it  will  not  continue  long. 
Being  melted  with  lapis  caliminaris,  or  zinc,  it 
will  turn  of  a  ye] low  or  gold  colour,  which  L  c  alled 
Brafs.  Copper,  on  account  of  its  ductility,  is  formed 
into  various  houfhold  utenfils,  and  is  melted  into  mor¬ 
tars. 
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tars,  great  guns,  and  the  like  ;  but  it  is  feldom  ufed 
in  phyfick,  efpecially  internally,  becaufe  it  is  of  a 
poifonous  nature  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  fafe  to  ufe 
it  in  pots,  kettles,  and  the  like,  without  tinning. 

Verdigreafe  is  the  principal  preparation,  and  is  of 
great  ufe  to  painters  and  dyers ;  but  it  is  feldom  or 
never  given  inwardly  by  phyikians,  though  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  externally. 

SILVER  is  a  noble  and  perfedl  metal,  of  a  white 
•finning  colour,  Amorous  and  dudtile,  but  not  fo  per¬ 
fect  as  gold.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  final]  makes  of 
many  different  fhapes,  but  moil  commonly  like  fila¬ 
ments  and  kales  in  fevet'al  forts  of  Hones  and  earths, 
and  in  many  forts  of  land. 

The  Vitrean  Silver  ore  is  of  an  irregular  and  un¬ 
certain  form,  is  very  weighty,  and  may  be  eafily 
flatted  with  a  hammer  ;  for  it  is  not  much  harder  than 
lead,  and  is  much  of  the  fame  colour;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  it  is  often  mi  ltaken  for  lead.  It  melts  prefently, 
and  foon  grows  red-hot.  It  con-fills  of  fulphur,  and 
pure  Silver,  and  above  three  quarters  of  it  is  Silver, 
The  Horny  Silver  ore  is  half  tranfparent,  and  is  of  a 
deeper  yellow  or  brown  colour,  according  as  it  con- 
fifis  of  larger  or  fmaller  lumps.  It  looks  like  rofin, 
and  is  of  an  irregular  fhape.  When  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  it  appears  to  confift  of  very  thin  plates;  it  is 
not  very  weighty  or  hard,  for  it  may  be  eafily  ground  ; 
and  when  brought  fudden  ly  to  the  fire,  it  crackles, 
burfts,  and  exhales  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  fome¬ 
times  burns  lightly.  This  hard  fort  contains  two 
thirds  of  Silver.  The  red  Silver  ore  is  fometimes  of 
a  lighter,  and  fometimes  of  a  deeper  fcarlet  colour ; 
the  firft  cafe  is  tranfparent  like  a  garnet,  and  has  been 
miltaken  for  tranfparent  cmnabar;  and  in  the  fecond 
cafe  it  is  of  a  deeper  dye.  It  is  heavier  than  the  former 
horny  ore,  but  burfts  when  brought  near  a  candle  or 
a  mild  fire,  and  the  remaining  part  melts  before  it 
grows  red-hot ;  then  it  emits  a  dilagreeable  fmell 
of  arfenick,  together  with  a  thick  Invoke.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  fame  quantity  of  Silver  as  the  horny  ore  juft 
mentioned. 
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The  White  Silver  ore  is  of  a  light  grey  colour  of 
an  irregular  figure,  pretty  weighty,  and  very  brittle.  It 
has  not  only  copper  in  it,  but  fometimes  more  of  it  than 
of  Silver  ;  "for  it  differs  from  the  white  copper  ore  in 
nothing  but  in  the  quantity  of  Silver  it  contains. 
Thefe  are  the  principal  Silver  ores  hitherto  known, 
though  many  others  are  looked  upon,  by  fome,  as 
fuch,  becaufe  they  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
Silver  ;  but  then  there  is  always  more  of  other  metals 
.along  with  them,  and  therefore  they  cannot  properly 
be  called  Silver  ores. 

There  are  mines  of  Silver  in  many  countries,  as  in 
Italy ,  Germany,  Hungary,  Norway  and  England ;  but 
the  moil  remarkable  are  thofe  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  In 
England  the  veins  of  lead  always  contain  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Silver,  particularly  that  in  Cardigan/hire.  Sil¬ 
ver  may  be  eafily  extra&ed  from  lead,  by  melting  it  in 
channels,  made  with  afhes  in  the  furnace,  and  then 
blowing-  up  the  fire  with  bellows,  till  it  tuins  into 
o-lafs,  finks  into  the  channels,  and  leaves  the  pure 
Silver  behind. 

Silver  is  harder  than  gold,  but  not  fo  dudlile,  and 
is  lighter  than  gold  or  lead,  the  weight,  with  regard 
to  gold,  being  little  lefs  than  five  to  nine.  It  will  not 
rufb  but  will  grow  black  by  fulphureous  vapours, 
and  will  diffolve  in  aqua  fortis,  but  not  in  aqua 
regia.  When  it  is  mixed  with  common  fait,  and 
melted,  it  turns  into  a  half  tranfparent  mafs  like  horn, 
which  is  hard  to  be  brought  back  to  Silver  again,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  volatile,  and  in  a  violent  fire  will  all  fly 
away.  When  Silver  is  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis  it  may 
be  cryflalized  ;  and  the  cryflals  are  very  corrofive,  and 
of  an  exceeding  bitter  take  :  when  applied  to  the  fkin, 
they  leave  an  impreffion  like  that  of  a  burning,  coal, 
and  make  an  efcar  of  a  black  colour.  The  folution  of 
Silver  will  turn  any  thing  black,  and  therefore,  when 
properly  diluted,  is  often  ufed  to  colour  the  hair. 
Thefe  cryflals  will  melt  in  a  very  moderate  heat  before 
they  grow  red,  and  form  a  blackifh  mafs  ;  it  is  then 
proper  for  the  ufe  of  burgeons,  and  is  called  the  Silver 
cauilick. 

'  GOLD, 
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GOLD,  the  heavieft  and  mod  noble  of  all  metals, 
is  extremely  ductile,  and  of  a  fhining  yellow.  It  is 
often  found  native,  as  it  is  called,  but  of  no  didindt 
figure,  confiding  only  of  fmall  irregular  makes.  But 
there  is  a  flint,  in  which  Gold  is  commonly  contained 
in  very  large  folid  mafles.  It  is  likewife  concealed, 
but  not  lo  often,  nor  in  fo  large  a  quantity,  in  a  yellow 
and  blue  fort  of  done,  which  fome  call  the  horny  Hone. 
Lapis  Lazuli  is  a  blue  done,  and  is  often  very  elegantly 
variegated  with  very  fmall  fpecks  of  Gold  ;  however, 
the  quantity  is  not  fo  large  as  in  the  former.  Many 
forts  of  gravels  and  earths  often  contain  Gold;  but  they 
are  feldom  rich  enough  to  pay  the  charges  of  extract¬ 
ing  it.  However,  that  kind  of  gravel,  which  is  found 
in  the  channels  of  rivers  and  brooks,  efpecially  when 
they  wind  and  turn  very  much,  is  richer  in  Gold  than 
the  red.  It  has  been  found  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland , 
of  which  medals  have  been  made,  efpecially  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  I. 

Native  Gold  is  not  always  found  pure,  for  it  is  often 
mixed  with  diver  ;  and  there  has  been  no  ore  hitherto 
found,  in  which  Gold  condituted  the  greated  metallick 
part ;  fo  that  no  ore  whatever  can  be  properly  called 
gold  ore.  However,  there  are  Gold  mines  in  Nor-xvay , 
Hungary  and  Guinea  ;  but  the  riche  ft  of  all  are  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  extradited  from  the  fubdances  in 
which  it  is  contained,  by  reading,  pounding,  waftiing, 
and  mixing  them  with  quick-diver. 

Gold  is  not  only  the  heavied  of  all  metals,  but  of 
all  other  fubdances  yet  known.  It  will  not  change 
with  common  fire,  nor  will  it  fly  away  in  the  foe  3  of 
a  large  burning-glafs,  till  it  has  continued  there  a 
long  while.  It  will  not  rud,  nor  will  it  didblve  in 
any  other  mendruum,  except  aqua  regia.  It  will  mix 
readily  with  quick-filver,  and  turn  into  a  foft  amal- 
gama.  It  may  be  calcined  with  common  fulphur  when 
it  is  made  glowing  hot,  and  held  thereto.  When 
Gold  is  didolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  oil  of  tartar 
poured  thereon,  it  will  precipitate  into  a  brown  pow¬ 
der,  which  if  heated  at  the  fire,  or  lightly  ground, 
will  fly  up  with  a  great  explofion  and  noife,  from 
whence  it  is  called  fulminating  Gold.  All  attempts 

to 
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to  analyze  this  metal  have  hitherto  been  in  vain.  As 
for  the  ufe  of  gold  in  phylick,  notwithstanding  the 
boaftingof  former  chemiHs,  it  is  little  or  none  at  all  ; 
for  all  its  preparations  have  been  hitherto  found  rather 
noxious  than  othenvife. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Of  GEMS  of  all  kinds. 

F  all  the  Tranfp.arent  Gems,  the  DIAMOND  is 


the  hardeft,  the  moll  beautiful  and  valuable.  The 
bell  are  thofe  that  are  void  of  all  colour;  for  if  they 
are  tinged  with  white,  yellow  or  black,  they  are 
in  fome  degree  faulty,  and  confiderably  lower  in  price. 
It  may  be  readily  dillinguifhed  from  all  other  Gems 
by  its  extreme  lullre  and  fparkling,  as  well  as  the 
brightnefs  of  its  reflections.  If  a  little  burnt  ivory 
be  laid  upon  maflick,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  black,  and  the  diamond  be  laid  upon  it,  it  will 
then  reflect  the  moll  lively  colours  every  way,  which 
is  a  property  belonging  to.  this  Gem,  as  ail  others 
will  not  bear  the  like  trial ;  for,  when  they  are  laid 
upon  the  maflick  in  this  manner,  they  either  relied; 
no  colours  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  they  feem  to  be 
feen  through  a  mill.  There  have  been  jewellers,  who, 
defigning  to  make  other  Hones  appear  like  diamonds, 
have  taken  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  have  preffed  the 
oil  out  of  it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  have  mixed  it 
with  lamp-black,  or  burnt  ivory;  then  put  it  under 
the  Hone,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  little  room  between  it 
and  the  black  tindure.  Then  the  tranfparency,  which 
is  partly  owing  to  the  Hone,  and  partly  to  the  air, 
caufes  it  in  fome  degree  to  refemble  a  true  diamond, 
infomuch  that  fame,  though  Ikilful  in  thefe  matters, 
have  been  deceived  thereby. 

Thofe  Gems  that  are  mod  proper  to  counterfeit 
diamonds  are  the  faphire,  the  oriental  amethiil,  the 
topaz,  and  the  chryfolite,  becaufe  they  are  all  hard, 
tranfparent,  and  may  be  deprived  of  their  cGour  by 
means  of  Are;  but  this  is  moll  commonly  done  with 
quick  lime,  or  the  flings  of  lleel ;  for  when  the  Gem 
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is  buried  in  thefe,  and  put  into  a  crucible  with  char¬ 
coal,  it  is  put  over  the  fire,  and  gently  heated  at  firif, 
and  when  the  heat  is  encreafed  the  colour  will  vanifht 
When  it  has  been  in  a  fufficient  time,  they  let  the 
fire  out  by  degrees,  and  do  not  take  the  done  out 
till  it  becomes  lukewarm.  If  it  is  not  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  its  colour,  they  repeat  the  operation  as  be¬ 
fore  4  for  if  it  was  to  be  heated  fuddenly,  or,  when 
hot,  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  crack,  or  perhaps  break  entirely.  A  topaz  is 
more  fit  for  this  purpofe  than  an  amethiff,  for  this  has 
been  managed  fo  artfully,  that  it  could  fcarcely  be 
diftinguifhed  from  a  diamond  by  the  belt  judges. 

Diamonds  fometimes  receive  their  names  "from  the 
places  where  they  are  found,  as  the  Hungarian ,  Bohe- 
mian,  and  the  like.  Among  thefe  there  are  two  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  obfervation  ;  for  forne  are  found  in  the 
form  of  hexagons,  and  others  almofl  round  ;  but  they 
differ  greatly  in  hardnefs:  thofe  that  have  angles  are 
fofter,  and  are  little  better  than  cryftal,  as  the  Hun - 
garian ;  thofe  that  are  round,  and  in  fome  fenfe  refem- 
ble  flints,  are  oy  much  the  hardeff,  and  come  pretty 
near  the  luflre  and  fparkling  of  oriental  diamonds ; 
but  as  they  will'  not  Hand  the  trial  of  the  maffick 
above-mentioned,  they  cannot  properly  be  called  dia¬ 
monds.  The  oriental  diamonds  are  diflinguifhed  by 
the  name  or  the  places  where  they  are  found,  for 
fome  of  thefe  are  denominated  from  the  old  mines, 
and  others  from  the  new.  However,  they  are  not 
all  equally  hard,  nor  of  the  fame  colour,  but  they 
will  Hand  the  ted  of  the  maffick-  and  the  harder 
they  are  ^the  more  they  fparkle.  Diamonds  are  not 
weighed  like  gold,  but  by  carats,  each  carat  confiflinp- 
of  four  grams ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  there  was 
one  found  in  Bifnagar  that  weighed  an  hundred  and 
forty  carats,  that  is,  five  hundred  and  fixty  grains  ; 
it  has  alfo  been  reported,  there  was  one  met  with  that 
weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  carats,  and  was  of  the 
fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg:  However,  the  largefl  now 
known  in  Europe ,  is  one  that  belongs  to  the  great 
duke  of  Tufcciny ,  which  weighs  an  hundred  thirty 
nine  carats  and  a  half;  and  that  in  the  pofiefiion  of 
Vol.  V.  H  the 
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the  Freneb  king,  which  is  equal  to  an  hundred  and 
fix  carats. 

Diamonds  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  no  fire  will  in¬ 
jure  them,  for  when  they  have  remained  in  one  for 
feveral  days,  they  rather  come  out  with  a  more  per¬ 
fect  luftre  than  otherwife. 

The  value  of  a  diamond  arifes  partly  from  its 
fparkling  and  reflexions,  for  it  will  imitate  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow;  and  partly  from  its  hardnefs, 
from  whence  it  may  be  faid  to  be  almofl  incorruptible. 
Diamonds  were  formerly  worn  by  kings,  and  other 
great  perfons  only ;  but  now  they  are  very  common, 
and  may  be  eaiily  purchafed  by  people  in  moderate 
circumftances.  A  well  polifhed  Diamond  formerly, 
of  the  weight  of  a  pepper- corn,  was  fold  for  fifty 
{hillings,  but  now  it  is  not  worth  above  two.  A  cut 
Diamond,  weighing  a  carat,  or  four  grains,  has  been 
valued  at  upwards  of  ten  pounds ;  but  now  the  price 
is  extremely  fallen. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  a  Diamond,  it  not  only 
ferves  for  ornament,  but,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is 
extremely  ferviceable  for  polifhing  and  cutting  all 
other  Gems  whatever;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Dia¬ 
monds  themfelves  cannot  be  properly  polifhed  with¬ 
out  it. 

A  Diamond  feems  to  confift  of  feveral  plates,  laid 
one  againft  another ;  for  which  reafon,  a  fkilful  lapi¬ 
dary,  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  can  divide  one  into 
two  or  more  tables.  If  one  be  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  burning-glafs,  with  its  plates  perpendicular  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  it  will  receive  no  detriment ;  but  if 
it  be  turned  the  other  way,  the  rays  will  get  between 
the  plates,  divide  them,  and  afterwards  turn  them 
into  a  glaffy  fubftance,  leaving  not  the  leafl  fign  of 
the  fplendor  of  a  Diamond. 

The  places  from  which  Diamonds  are  brought,  are 
the  ifland  of  Borneo ,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Vifapour , 
Gokonda ,  and  Bengal ,  in  the  Eajl -Indies ,  as  well  as 
from  Brafd ,  in  South  America. 

'Tavernier,  who  travelled  to  the  Eajl-Indies,  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  Diamonds,  viflted  the  places  where 
they'  are  chiefly  to  be  found,  in  order  to  get  the  bell 
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knowledge  of  them  he  could.  The  firft  mine  that  he 
favv,  was  at  a  place  called  Carnatic  a ,  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  king  oi  Vifaptmr ,  and  at  a  place  called 
Raolconda ,  five  days  journey  from  Qolconda.  This 
was  found  out  above  three  hundred  years  ago;  and 
about  the  place  where  the  Diamonds  are  met  with,  the 
ground  is  fandy,  and  full  of  rocks  and  low  trees.  Ia 
thefe  rocks  there  are  feveral  veins,  fome times  half  an 
inch,  and  fometimes  an  inch  broad.  The  miners 
have  fm all  pieces  of  iron,  crooked  at  the  end,  which 
they  thruft  into  the  veins  to  draw  out  the  fand  or  the 
earth,  which  they  put  into  veffels;  and  it  is  among 
this  earth  they  find  the  Diamonds.  But  as  thefe  veins 
are  not  always  firaight,  but  fometimes  afcend,  and 
fometimes  defcend,  they  are  obliged  £0  break  the  rock 
to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  veins.  After  they  have 
opened,  and  gathered  as  much  fand  as  they  can  out 
of  the  veins,  they  walh  it  two  or  three  times  j  in  order 
to  difcover  whether  there  are  any  Diamonds  among  it 
or  not.  This  mine  yields  Diamonds  of  a  very  fine 
water;  but  they  are  often  flawed  by  the  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  hammers  in  breaking  the  rocks  to  pieces. 
If  the  Diamond  is  good,  they  only  polifn  the  furface 
a  little,  becaufe  tney  are  afraid  of  bringing  it  to  a 
proper  form  that  would  leffen  its  weight.  But  if  there 
be  the  leak  flaw  or  foulnefs,  they  give  it  variety  of 
faces,  or  ildes,  in  order  to  hide  the  defedt.  However, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  they  would  rather  fee  a  black 
fpeck  in  a  fcone  than  a  red ;  and  therefore,  when 
there  is  one  that  is  red,  they  put  it  into  the  fire, 
and  then  it  becomes  black.  There  are  feveral  men 
here,  whole  employment  is  to  polifh  the  Diamonds, 
and  they  have  each  but  one  wheel,  which  is  made  of 
keel,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a  pewter  plate.  They 
apply  but  one  flone  at  a  time  to  the  wheel,  and 
fprinkle  it  conftantly  with  water,  till  they  have  found 
out  the  way-in  which  it  will  belt  work.  This  beino- 
found,  tney  take  oil  and  the  powder  of  Diamond, 
which  they  never  fpare,  becaufe  it  is  cheap  here,  that 
they  may  polifn  the  Diamond  the  fooner.  There  is 
always  a  little  boy,  who  continually  fupplies  the  wheel 
with  oil  and  powder  of  Diamonds.  However,  they 
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cannot  polifli  the  Hones  fo  well  as  the  lapidaries  in 
Europe ,  hecaufe  as  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  Heel 
rough  by  applying  emery,  or  by  filing  it,  and  they 
are  too  lazy  to  do  it  fo  often  as  they  ought,  confe- 
quently  the  wheel  will  not  perform  the  work  fo  well, 
nor  fo  foon,  as  thofe  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
they  take  mere  pains. 

The  CARBUNCLE  is  a  Hone  of  a  very  deep  red, 
with  a  mixture  of  fcarlet,  and  has  been  formerly 
thought  to  Hiine  in  the  dark  like  a  lighted  coal ;  but 
this  is  now  known  to  be  otherwile.  It  is  faid  to  be  as 
hard  as  a  faphire,  and  to  be  found  naturally  of  an 
angular  figure,  or  fmaller  at  one  end  than  the  other. 
However,  as  it  is  very  uncommon,  there  needs  no 
more  to  be  faid  about  it. 

The  RUBY  is  a  tranfparent  gem,  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  blue,  and  cannot  be 
touched  by  a  file.  The  rednefs  is  not  like  that  of 
vermillion,  but  of  blood,  or  rather  of  cochineal,  or 
kermes;  but  the  lefs  blue  it  has  in  it,  the  better  it  is. 
There  are  commonly  faid  to  be  four  kinds,  the  Ruby¬ 
cell,  the  Balas,  and  Spinel  Ruby,  which  with  the 
true  Ruby  make  up  the  number;  and  the  befi  are 
found  in  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon.  In  Pegu  they  are  found 
in  a  river  of  that  name,  and  the  inhabitants  try  their 
goodnefs  with  their  teeth  and  tongue;  for  they  judge 
thofe  that  are  coldefi  and  hardefi  to  be  the  bell.  They 
are  faid  to  mend  the  colour  by  the  affifiance  of  fire. 
They  are  ufually  met  with  in  a  Hony  matrix  of  a  rofe 
colour,  and  if  they  meet  with  one  that  is  tranfparent, 
they  then  call  it  a  Balas  Ruby;  but  if  it  is  otherwife, 
and  has  no  refemblance  of  a  gem,  it  is  then  the  true 
matrix  of  Rubies,  becaufe  it  is  formed,  nourifhed, 
and  increafed  therein.  At  firit  it  is  whitifh,  and  af- 
fumes  a  red  colour,  as  it  ripens.  It  is  generally  found 
in  the  fame  mines  with  faphires,  and  fome  of  them 
are  pretty  large ;  for  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  had  one 
that'  was  as  large  as  a  fmall  pullet’s  egg,  and  this  was 
thought  to  be  the  largefi  that  ever  was  feen  in  Europe. 

When  the  value  of  a  Ruby  exceeds  ten  carats,  it 
is  thought  to  be  very  great,  and  is  not  exceeded  by  a 
Diamond.  When  a  Ruby  is  deficient  in  its  colour, 
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that  is,  when  it  is  not  fo  reel  as  it  ought  to  be,  Tome 
lapidaries  endeavour  to  mend  it,  by  putting  a  red  foil 
under  it,  or  glafs  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  Some 
have  attempted  to  counterfeit  a  Ruby,  with  Hones  of 
a  whitifii  colour,  as  a  white  faphire,  topaz,  or  cryftal, 
by  the  affiftance  of  a  red  foil,  for  then  it  will  fparkie 
and  feem  to  differ  very  little  from  a  true  Ruby;  how¬ 
ever,  thofe  that  have  judgment  in  Hones  will  very  eafi- 
Iy  diftinguifh  it.  There  are  other  methods  of  coun¬ 
terfeiting  this  Gem,  which  we  fhall  here  omit. 

The  BALAS  RUBY  is  the  matrix  of  the  true1 
Ruby  before  deferibed,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  its 
name,  from  its  being  the  houfe  or  palace  thereof,  for 
by  fome  authors  it  is  called  paias  on  that  account. 
This  Ruby  is  of  the  colour  of  crimfon,  for  it  has  a 
very  little  mixture  of  blue,'  and  when  it  is  poliflied, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  gem,  and  will  fparkie  almoH  as 
much  as  a  true  Ruby,  it  is  found  in  veins  of  faphire, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  places  as  the  other ; 
though  it  is  not  fo  valuable  by  far.  It  may  be  adul¬ 
terated  like  the  true  Ruby,  and  the  fraud  will  not 
be  fo  eaiily  difeovered. 

The  SPINEL  RUBY  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
the  true,  but  it  lias  not  the  fplendor,  for  which  reafon 
it  is  more  eafily  adulterated.  However,  there  are 
feme  fo  good  as  to  come  very  near  the  value  of  the 
true  Ruby,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
old  rock,  and  are  about  half  the  value  of  Diamonds. 

The  RUBYCELL  is  a  gem  that  feems  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  Spinel  and  the  Hyacinth,  infomuch  that  it 
is  hard  to  fay  to  which  ciafs  it  properly  belongs.  Like- 
wife,  they  are  fometimes  exceedingly  like  Bohemian 
Garnets,  and  are  not  known  from  them  till  an  expe¬ 
riment  is  made  in  the  fire ;  for  thefe  will  bear  it  with¬ 
out  the  leall  lofs  of  colour,  whereas  the  Rubycell  will 
either  lofe  or  change  it.  They  are  not  near  fo  valu¬ 
able  as  the  Balas  or  Spinel. 

The  GARNETS  have  by  fome  been  taken  to  be 
carbuncles;  for,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  will 
fhine  like  a  lighted  coal,  and  much  better  than  a  ruby. 
They  are  brought  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies , 
and  from  Ethiopia ,  where  they  are  of  three  kinds ; 
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for  fome  are  darker  than  the  reft,  being  of  a  blackifh 
blood  colour,  and  yet  they  will  fparkle  indifferently 
well.  When  a  white  foil  is  placed  under  them,  they 
are  of  fuch  a  fiery  colour,  that  fome  have  miftaken 
them  for  true  carbuncles.  Many  of  thefe  are  large, 
fome  having  been  found  bigger  than  a  hen’s  egg. 
Another  fort  is  of  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth,  and,  if  it 
was  not  for  being  redder,  might  be  taken  for  a  true 
gem  of  that  kind.  When  it  has  a  yellowifn  tinge,  it 
may  be  placed  among  the  clafs  of  hyacinths,  and  will 
be  that  Hone  called  in  Italy  Jacinths  la  Bella.  Thefe 
iometimes  referable  other  gems  fo  much,  that  even  the 
lapidaries  themfelves  are  not  certain  what  they  are. 
Another  fort  of  Garnets  are  of  a  violet  colour  mixed 
with  red,  and  thefe  are  better  than  the  former,  info- 
much,  that  they  are  called  by  the  Italians  Rock- 
Rubies. 

The  OCCIDENTAL  GARNETS  are  often  of  a 
fainter  colour,  and, particularly  the  Spanijb ,  infomuch, 
that  they  appear  like  a  pomegranate  feed,  and  are 
pretty  large.  _  Some  are  of  a  yellowifli  red,  and  will 
net  change  in  the  fire,  particularly  the  Bohemian , 
and  they  are  all  free  from  flaws.  Thefe  are  more 
valuable  than  the  oriental,  on  account  of  their  refill¬ 
ing  Are,  and  refemble  real  carbuncles.  Thefe  are 
found  in  the  fields  almofl  every  where  by  the  country 
people,  without  any  matrix;  they  are  generally  of 
the  fize  of  peas,  and  are  carried  to  Prague  to  be  fold. 
At  firfl  they  are  fo  black  on  the  outfide,  that  no  red- 
nefs  can  be  perceived,  till  they  are  held  up  to  the 
light.  Others  are  found  in  Silejia,  but  thefe  are  rough, 
and  generally  full  of  flaws,  infomuch,  that  they  are 
feldo.m  tranfparent.  If  a  Garnet  be  expofed  to  the 
focus  of  a  large  burning-glafs,  upon  charcoal,  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  metallick  mafs  of  the  nature  of  iron, 
for  it  may  be  attracted  by  a  loadftone. 

The  H/ACINTH  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  of 
the  colour  of  a  flower  of  that  name,  which  is  of  a 
yellowifli  red.  There  are  four  kinds,  as  being  of  fo 
many  different  colours;  the  firlt  is  as  red  as  Vermil¬ 
lion,  and  pretty  nearly  refembles  Bohemia ?i  Garnets, 
but  without  any  mixture  of  blacknefs.  Thefe  are 
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more  valuable  than  the  reft,  and  may  be  placed  in  the 
clafs  of  carbuncles.  The  fecond  fort  are  of  a  reddifh 
faffron  colour;  the  third  are  like  yellow  amber,  and 
could  not  be  diflinguifhed  from  it,  unlefs  by  their 
hardnefs,  and  their  want  of  ele&ricity.  Thefe  are 
of  little  value,  no  more  than  the  fourth  fort,  which 
look  like  white  amber,  and  are  word:  of  all.  The  Hy¬ 
acinth  is  found  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ,  as  well  as 
in  Silefta  and  Bohemia . 

The  AMETHIST  is  a  tranfparent  gem,  of  a  vio¬ 
let  colour,  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue. 
However,  they  are  of  different  colours,  for  fome,  as 
the  oriental,  have  a  mixture  of  yellow,  and  fome  are 
purplifh  like  red  wine ;  but  the  bell  fort  are  thofe  that 
fhine  moll  like  a  carbuncle,  and  are  fo  hard  that 
they  may  be  turned  into  a  fort  of  diamonds,  fo  as  to 
deceive  the  mofl  fkilful  lapidaries.  They  are  found  in 
India>  Arabia ,  Armenia ,  Ethiopia ,  Cyprus ,  Germany , 
Bohemia ,  and  Mifnia ;  but  they  are  generally  as  foft 
as  cryftal,  and  are  not  in  very  great  efteem.  The  ori¬ 
ental  are  hardeft ;  if  they  are  without  fpots  they  are  of 
the  greatelt  value.  They  are  found  of  various  fizes, 
and  in  various  fhapes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
pea,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  are 
adulterated  with  mallick  tinged  of  a  violet  colour., 
placed  between  two  cryllals;  but  the  Germans  do  not: 
think  it  worth  while  to  counterfeit  them,  becaufe  they 
are  pretty  common. 

The  SAPHIRE,  which  is  a  hard  gem  of  a  blue  or 
Iky  colour,  is  very  tranfparent  and  fparkles  very  much  ; 
but  fome  of  them  are  whitilh,  and  others  of  a  deeper 
blue;  and  vuhen  they  are  defcitute  of  all  colours,  they 
are  called  white  faphires,  and  are  fo  like  diamonds 
that  they  may  very  well  fupply  their  place.  They  are 
either  oriental  or  occidental;  the  former  are  brought 
from  Calicut,  Cananor,  Bifnagor ,  and  Ceylon  \  but  the 
bell  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  It  is  very 
fubjecl  to  flaws,  and  yet  is  io  hard  that  a  file  will  not 
touch  it.  The  colour  may  readily  be  taken  away  by 
fire,  and  then  it  will  be  converted  to  a  fort  of  a  dia¬ 
mond,  infomuch,  that  when  it  is  fet  in  a  ring,  it 
can  hardly  be  known  from  one  by  a  fkilful  lapidary. 
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i  he  value  of  a  Saphire  is  derived  from  its  colour, 
purity,  and  magnitude;  for  if  it  has  no  flaw,  and  is 
of  a  deep  colour,  continuing  tranfparent  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  then  the  beft.  It  has  been  common  to 
counterfeit  Saphires  with  a  bit  of  blue  glafs  placed 
between  two  Bohemian  diamonds.  Some  tinge  glafs 
ot  a  blue  colour,  and  fell  it  to  ignorant  people  for  a 
Saphire.  They  are  found  in  various  fizes;  but  feldom 
io  final  1  as  other  gems,  and  yet  never  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  the  ufual  flze  is 
between  the  fixth  and  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  The  fhape 
is  very  uncertain  ;  for  it  is  fomedmes  in  one  form, 
and  fometimes  in  another. 

i  he  OPAL  is  a  moil:  beautiful  gem,  for  in  different 
lights  it  (hews  ail  forts  of  colours,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  different  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  this  ftone,  the  firft  of  which  is  tranf¬ 
parent,  without  any  opacity,  and  yet  refleds  all  the 
colours  or  the  rainbow.  Another  fort  is  black,  and 
yet  iparkles  fo  much  that  it  appears  like  a  carbuncle  ; 
but  this  is  exceeding  fcarce  and  confequently  highly 
valuable,  t  he  third  fpecies  .reflects  various  colours  ; 
but  the  yellow  is  predominant,  and  confequently  this 
is  not  fo  valuable  as  the  firft  fort.  Almoft  all  thefe 
a^e  brought  from  Hungary ,  and  are  in  very  good 
efteem.  The  fourth  fort  is  a  baftard  Opal,  and  fs  of 
the  colour  of  the  cryftaline  humour  of  the  eyes  of  fifh  ; 
for  it  is  a  little  tranfparent,  and  is  nearly  of  a  blueifh 
milk  colour  or  yellovvilh  ;  and  when  it  is  turned  to  the 
light,  it  feems  to  fhine  at  the  farther  edge,  by  means 
of  the  reflection  of  the  light.  It  is  by  feme  called  an 
afterites,  or  the  ftar  ftone,  becaufe  within  it  may  be 
feen  a  fort  of  a  ftar,  which  changes  its  place  as  it  is 
turned  differently  to  the  light. 

The  CATS-EYE,  by  moft  jewellers,  is  not  placed 
among  the  opal  kind  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  a  peculiar 
gem,  and  therefore  will  require  a  more  diftinft  con¬ 
federation.  I  he  opals  of  the  firft  and  fecond  kind  are 
feldom  to  be  met  with  very  large ;  but  they  are  of 
very  great  value  ;  for  one  in  'the  pofteffion  of  a  Roman 
fenator  was  faid  to  be  worth  twenty  thoufand  ducats. 
Ehofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  kind  are  fometimes  met 
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with  pretty  large  ;  for  one  of  thefe  that  reflected  va¬ 
rious  colours  was  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  was 
valued  at  two  hundred  crowns.  All  forts  of  opals  are 
found  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  but  thofe  of  the  ordinary 
fort  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cyprus ,  Egypt ,  Arabia ,  Na¬ 
talia  and  Hungary  ;  and  in  this  laH  place  fome  of  the 
firfi  fort  have  been  found  in  opal  Hones,  though  very 
feldom.  There  have  been  alfo  fome  lately  found  in 
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Denmark ,  and  they  are  all  contained  in  a  foft  Hone 
full  of  black,  yellow,  and  fallow  coloured  veins. 
With  regard  to  the  value,  it  has  been  generally  thought: 
to  equal  that  of  faphires.  They  cannot  be  counter¬ 
feited  like  other  gems  with  a  double  glafs,  nor  yet  any 
other  way. 

The  EMERALD  is  a  green,  filming,  tranfparent 
gem,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  oriental  and  occidental;  the  oriental 
are  very  hard,  and  of  a  meadow  green  colour,  which, 
never  changes  in  any  light.  They  are  quite  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  and  are  in  very  great  efleem,  they  being  of  the 
very  bed  kind.  They  are  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies «, 
as  well  as  Dartary,  Egypt ,  and  other  countries  at  a 
great  diHance  from  thence;  however,  they  are  very 
fcarce,  and  there  are  very  few  of  this  kind  feen  in 
England.  But  the  American  Emeralds  are  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  are  found  principally  in  Peru-  in  the  earth 
of  the  mountains.  Thefe  are  of  a  very  pleafant  green, 
though  they  are  but  dull  in  companion  of  the  former; 
for  they  are  neither  fo  tranfparent,  nor  fo  fparkling, 
nor  yet  fo  hard ;  and  comparatively  the  value  is  but 
fill  all,  with  regard  to  the  former.  The  European  come 
principally  from  Stlejta ,  and  there  are  coloured  cry- 
Hals  found  in  Germany ,  that  commonly  go  under  the' 
name  of  occidental  Emeralds.  The  oriental  are  feldom 
met  with  above  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  When  an 
Emerald  is  put  in  the  fire  it  kindles  like  brimfione, 
and  the  green  colour  flies  off  in  a  flame,  after  which  it 
looks  like  a  bit  of  cryflal.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
gems  in  general  confifl  of  two  parts  ;  namely  the  cry- 
Halline,  which  is  fixed,  and  the  fulphureous,  that  is 
volatile.  An  Emerald  is  not  quite  defiitute.of  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues;  for  what  is  done  in  the  fire,  may,  in 
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fome  meafure,  be  performed  by  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  by  the  digefting  fluid,  However,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  virtue  of  any  fort  of 
gem  is  not  fufficiently  apparent  hitherto.  '1  he  bed 
kind  of  Emeralds  have  always  been  in  high  efteem; 
but  thefe  are  exceeding  fcarce,  as  has  been  obferved  : 
the  occidental  being  more  common,  and  by  far  not 
fo  good,  are  of  little  value  with  reipedl  to  the  former. 
An  Emerald  may  be  counterfeited  various  ways,  but 
the  bed  is  by  melted  cryftal  glafs,  with  a  fmall  addi¬ 
tion  of  red  lead.  By  this  method,  pradtifed  judi- 
cioufiy,  counterfeit  emeralds  may  be  produced  as  good 
as  thofe  of  America. 

The  PRAoIUS,  or  PRASSITE,  is  by  many 
thought  to  be  the  matrix  of  an  Emerald,  and  perhaps 
not  improperly,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  found  within 
it :  for  the  greener  parts  that  are  tranfparent,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  yellow,  may  be  properly 
called  Emeralds;  and  thofe  that  are  of  a  golden  yel¬ 
low,  may  have  the  name  of  Chryfoprafiites.  I  he 
colour  of  this  gem  is  like  that  ot  leek,  or  a  mixture 
of  yellow  and  green.  It  is  but  femi-tranfparent,  on 
account  of  the  clouds  that  are  vifible  in  it;  and  lome- 
times  it  has  a  mixture  of  red,  white,  or  black,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  ftones  to  which  it  has  been 
formed,  fuch  as  jafper,  cryftal,  and  the  like.  There 
is  one  fort  altogether  green,  another  more  yellow  like 
dried  fern,  and  a  third  is  very  little  green,  with  a 
great  deal  of  whitifh  vellow.  This  la  ft  kind  is  femi- 
tranfparent,  and  ought  rather  to  be  placed  among  the 
nephritick  ftones.  Thus  gem  is  very  common,  and  fo 
large,  that  ftatues  have  been  mace  therewith,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  of  little  value.  ^  he  Chryfopra- 
fius  is  nothing  more  than  a  Praftite,  that  has  the  co¬ 
lour  of  gold  mixed  with  the  green  nefs  of  a  leek,  and 
it  looks  very  prettily,  though  it  is  not  of  much  value. 

The  SMARAGDOPRASIUS  is  a  gem  between  a 
Praftite  and  an  Emerald,  and  is  of  a  grafs  green  co¬ 
lour,  without  the  leaft  yellownefs  in  it;  but  it  is  not 
fo  green  as  an  emerald.  It  is  fometimes,  though  very 
feidcm,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  is  called  by  fome  a 
baftard  emerald.  Thefe  ftones  are  found  in  Bohemia 
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and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Bohemian  is  generally  opa¬ 
que,  and  nearly  refembles  Roman  vitriol.  Thefe  are 
faid  to  be  the  ftones  that  the  native  Americans  near  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  wear  in  holes  of  their  lips,  in 
pieces  about  the  length  of  a  man’s  finger.  Some  take 
this  to  be  the  true  nephritick  ftonej  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful,  as  well  as  its  virtues. 

The  CHRYSOLITE  is  the  topaz  of  the  ancients, 
and  is  a  tranlparent  gem,  fhining  with  the  colour  of 
gold.  It  is  of  a  fainter  green  than  the  emerald,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a  yellowifii  tinge.  Some  take  it  to 
be  the  matrix  of  the  emerald,  and  by  many  it  is  con¬ 
founded  with  a  chryfoprafius.  This  Hone  will  not 
Hand  the  tell  of  the  file,  and  fometimes  there  are  fuch 
large  pieces  of  it  that  Hatties  may  be  made  therewith. 
The  topaz  of  the  fhops  is  the  Chryfolite  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  and  is  a  transparent  Hone  of  a  fhining  gold  co¬ 
lour  without  any  mixture.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
oriental  and  the  European ;  the  firft  of  which  fhines 
like  pure  gold.  The  European  areas  Toft  as  cry  Hal, 
and  have  a  mixture  of  blacknefs  with  the  gold  colour  $ 
and  there  is  fometimes  fo  much  of  it,  and  fo  little  of 
the  yellow,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  blacknefs,  it 
could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  cryHal.  Sometimes 
pieces  of  thefe  have  been  found  to  weigh  twelve 
pounds,  and  there  was  one  brought  from  Bohemia  that 
was  two  ells  in  length,  and  near  half  an  ell  broad* 
Thefe  Hones  may  be  counterfeited  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  red;  but  the  beH  way  is  to  put  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  faffron  of  iron,  and  a  little  red  lead  into  a 
pound  of  melted  cryHal  glafs,  or  if  one  part  of  cal¬ 
cined  cryHal  be  added  to  three  of  lead,  and  then 
kept  for  a  whole  day  in  a  furnace,  a  topaz  will  be 
formed  without  any  other  addition. 

The  BERILL  is  a  gem  of  a  blueilh  green  like  fea 
water,  for  which  reafon-  it  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Aqua  Marina.  When  it  has  rays  of  a  gold  colour, 
or  the  fparkles  are  of  that  colour,  it  is  called 
a  Chryfoberill,  and  fome  place  it  in  the  fame  clafs 
as  the  chryfoprafius.  All  thefe  Hones  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  have  but  a  fainti (h  colour,  for  when  this 
is  more  deep,  they  are  taken  for  other  gems.  It  is 
found  of  various  fizes  and  of  different  fhapes,  that 
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are  feldom  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
and  the  value  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  finenefs 
or  the  colour.  It  may  be  counterfeited  by  reducing 
burnt  copper  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  melting 
it  with  cryltaline  glafs,  or  calcined  cryfta],  in  the 
proportion  of  one  dram  to  a  pound  of  glafs. 

The  ASTERIA,  called  by  the  Italians  Girafole, 
is  a  fort  of  opal;  only  it  is  harder,  and  confe- 
quently  may  be  placed  by  itfelf;  efpecially  as  it  may 
be  difiinguifhed  from  an  opal  very  eajily.  The  harder 
it  is,  the  better  it  reffe&s  the  image  of  the  fun,  and 
io  agreeably,  that  it  is  by  fome  called  the  gem  of  the 
inn.  This  Hone  is  tranfparent  like  cryftal,  but  much 
harder.  It  has  been  named  by  fome  the  cats  eye, 
becaufe  the  fparkling  is  fometimes  greater  and  fome- 
times  lefs.  It  differs  from  the  eyes  of  Belus  termed 
by  the  Italians  Bellogchio,  becaufe  it  exactly  imitates 
the  iris  of  the  feye  and  pupil.  Specimens  of  this 
have  been  taken  from  the  matrix  of  opal,  and  when 
expofed  to  the  fun,  they  emit  fparkles  like  fo  many 
fmall  Ears. 

We  now  come  to  the  femi-tranfparent  Hones,  among 
which  the  SARDIUS,  or  CORNELIAN,  is  reckoned 
the  chief.  By  fome  it  is  called  the  Carnelian,  becaufe 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  raw  flefh,  for  Caro  is  Latin  for 
Belli.  However,  it  is  more  of  the  colour  of  bilious 
blood.  It  is  femi-tranfparent  like  the  walkings  of 
Belli,  and  is  called  by  Pliny  Sarda.  It  was  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  among  the  ancients,  efpecially  for  feals,  as 
it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  firfi  found  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardis ,  a  town  of  Lydia  in  Afux  Minor ,  and  from 
thence  was  carried  to  Rome ;  but  there  was  a  very 
good  kind  found  near  Babylon  in  the  heart  of  a  Hone. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  it;  namely,  the  red,  the 
demium  (which  looks  duller  or  fatter  than  the  former) 
and  that  which  feems  to  have  a  mixture  of  fi lver  films'. 
Thofe  of  the  Eajl  Indies  are  moil  tranfparent;  and  the 
thicker  cr  fatter  fort  is  brought  from  Arabia.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  well  as  Si  left  a.  Bole * 
mi  a,  and  many  other  places.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  Cornelians,  the  firfi  of  which  is  the  red,  now  taken 
aotice  of.  The  fecond  is  of  a  faint  blood- colour,  and 
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femi-tranfparent;  and  the  third  is  of  a  yellowifli  reef. 

It  is  ufually  found  in  other  ftones.  It  was  formerly  ifl 
high  efteem  ;  but  fmee  other  and  better  gems  are  more 
common,  it  is  of  little  value,  being  chiefly  made  uie 
of  for  feals,  as  was  aboved  hinted. 

The  SARDONYX  feems  to  be  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  the  cornelian  and  the  onyx,  which  its  name 
feems  plainly  to  imply.  It  is  generally  tinged  with 
white,  black,  and  blood-colour,  which  are  diftim- 
o-uifhed  from  each  other  by  circles  or  rows,  fo  uilnnct 
that  they  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  art.  T'hei eaie 
many  kinds,  and  great  diverfity  in  the  colour  of  there 
ftones;  but  the  greater  variety  there  is  of  theie  lair, 
the  more  they  are  valued.  They  have  fometimes  pur¬ 
ple,  blue,  rofe-coloured,  and  yellow  circles,  whole 
p- round  is  black,  efpecially  the  Arabian ;  for  m  the 
j \aft  Indies  it  is  of  the  colour  of  horn.  When  the 
circles  are  not  diftind,  but  as  it  were  feparated,  and 
of  the  colour  of  honey,  they  are  jof  no  great  value. 
The  beft  fort  is  brought  from  the  Eaji  Indies r,  and  the 
next  to  that  is  the  Arabian.  It  is  found  alio  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemia ,  Silefia,  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries;  but  it  is  feldom  clear,  nor  are  the  circles.dif- 
tinft  like  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  are  pieces 
of  the  Sardonyx  found  fo  large,  that  drinking  veflels 

rnay  be  made  therewith.  . 

the  CHALCEDONY  is  placed  by  Pliny  m  the 
clafs  of  rubies  of  a  darker  afped,  and  yet  paler  than 
a  carbuncle;  but  this  is  evidently  the  charadenftic  of 
a  garnet.  This  gem  is  generally  of  the  fame  colour 
throughout;  though  it  is  fometimes  a  little  clouaed. 
It  is  femi-tranfparent,  and  fo  hard,  that  it  is  feldom 
or  never  made  into  feals.  It  was  formerly  placed  m 
the  clafs  of  onyx’s,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies,  and  was 
called  the  White  Onyx.  It  is  either  Oriental  or 
European ;  and  thofe  that  have  a  mixture  of  a  2 amt 
colour  are  hard  and  beautiful,  and  are  tahen  for  the 
oriental.  Such  as  thefe  have  a  purpluh  or  blueifh 
mixture,  or  a  rednefs  like  that  of  lac.  I  vac  tnat 
are  earthy,  or  of  a  dufky  whitifh  colour,  are  or  little 
value,  and  are  met  with  in  all  parts  Germany.. 
There  are  always  fome  found  in  the  Netherlands^ 
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Thole  that  are  tinged  with  a  difagreeable  reddifh  or 
yellowifh  colour,  though  they  are  not  of  the  oriental 
kind,  are  in  higher  elteem  than  the  laft.  Some  of 
thefe  have  been  feen  in  Lorrain  of  a  furpriflng  magni¬ 
tude,  and  when  they  have  been  ftruck  with  a  hammer 
have  yielded  a  ringing  found.  Thole  are  accounted 
belt  of  all,  in  which  there  is  blue,  white,  yellow,  and 
red  confufealy  mixed  together,  and  which  expofed  to 
the  fun  Ihew  all  the  colours  of  the  rain-bow.  This 
alfo  ferved  to  make  the  Myrrhine  velfels  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  were  fo  highly  valued,  and  at  this  day 
they  are  wrought  into  cups,  heads  of  great  men,  and 
the  1ik€  ;  but  its  chief  ule  is  lor  feals,  becaufe  the 
wax  will  not  hick  thereto.  Some  of  thefe  hones, 
brought  from  the  Eaji  Indies ,  are  almofl  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  whitilh  pale  colour,  and  fome  are  tinged 
with  white  circles  or  zones.  They  are  now  of  little 
value,  except  when  the  pieces  are  large  and  lit  for 
the  making  of  figures. 

The  ON Y  X,  which  in  Greek  lignifies  a  nail,  is  fo 
called  from  its  likenefs  to  the  colour  of  the  nail  of  a 
man’s  hand.  It  is  feldom  tranfparent,  and  generally 
con  fills  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  colours’, 
which  are  quite  dilfina  from  each  other.  The  horny 
colour  is  often  marked  with  whitilh  veins  or  zones, 
fomewhat  resembling  an  eye.  The  kinds  of  Onyx 
are  diftinguifhed,  either  from  the  places  w'here  they 
are  found,  or  from  their  different  colours.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  Onyx  is  black  with  white  zones,  and  a  variety 
ol  other  colours.  When  the  white  zone  in  carving 
any  figure  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  black  ferves 
for  a  ground,  it  is  called  Camehuia  by  the  jewellers, 
as  if  it  was  a  dillina  gem.  When  it  is  white,  it  is 
called  a  Chalcedony,  before  defcribed.  Some  Onyx’s 
are  quite  black,  others  are  tinged  with  fallow  colour, 
yellow,  whitilh,  blueifh,  and '  horn  colours,  mixed  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  They  have  all  zones  or  ftreaks, 
which  diltinguifh  one  colour  from  another.  The  Onyx 
has  been  fometimes  found  fo  large,  that  columns  have 
been  made  therewith;  and  there  are  now  fix  of  this 
kind  in  St.  Peters  church  at  Rome.  This  likewise 
ferv’eu  to  make  the  Myrrhine  vefiels  before  taken  no¬ 
tice 
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tice  of,  and  is  now  made  ufe  of  for  cups,  ftatues,  and 
the  like.  It  is  of  greater  value  than  the  fardonyx ; 
thofe  are  bed  which  are  blueifh  at  the  top,  and  blackifh 
at  the  bottom ;  and  thefe  are  much  fought  after  by  the 
Jews.  This  done  does  not  dick  to  wax,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  as  often  now,  as  formerly,  made  into  feais. 

The  AGATE  is  very  like  an  onyx,  with  regard  to 
colour,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being  adorned  with 
zones,  whereas  the  Agate  has  none ;  but  indead 
thereof  there  are  lines  or  fpots  of  various  colours,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  the  pictures  of  dirrerent 
things,  as  woods,  rivers,  fruits,  flowers,  herbs,  and 
clouds,  though  not  very  didinaiy.  An  Agate  differs 
from  a  Jafper  in  hardnefs  and  fmoothnefs ;  for  though 
the  jafper  has  all  the  fame  colours,  it  is  fofter,  and 
condds  of  rougher  particles. 

The  White-veined  AGATE,  with  delineations  of 
trees  and  moffes,  is  mod  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mocha  done.  It  is  of  a  very  firm  com¬ 
pact  and  fine  texture,  though  it  is  found  in  the  diape 
of  a  dinty  pebble-done.  The  flzes  are  various,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  only  one,  and  fometimes  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  The  veins  of  this  done  are  very  beauti¬ 
fully  difpofed  in  different  figures;  but  generally  there 
are  many  concentric  irregular  circles  drawn  round 
from  one  to  three  points  in  various  places.  They  are 
commonly  a  little  whiter  than  the  ground,  though 
fometimes  they  can  fcarcely  be  feen.  Thofe  01  this 
kind  are  of  the  highed  value,  and  contain  the  figures 
of  trees,  modes,  fea-plants,  and  the  like,  which  were 
jud  taken  notice  of.  Some  have  fuppofea  that  thefe 
are  only  petrifications,  and  that  real  modes  and  fea 
plants  were  included  therein;  but  this  is  a  midake, 
which  is  evident  from  hence,  namely,  that  the  real 
things  which  they  reprefent  were  never  met  with  fo 
diminutive  as  their  images  in  thefe  dones ;  for  none 
can  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  imagine,  that  there  ever  was  a 
perfect  tree  no  more  than  half  an  inch  high.  Thefe 
figures  are  generally  black,  or  of  a  dufky  colour,  and 
appear  with  great  advantage  from  the  whitenefs  of  the 
done.  This  kind  of  Agate,  when  it  is  perfect,  is 
only  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies',  but  there  are  fome  of 
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an  inferior  fort  to  be  met  with  in  Germany .  They  arc 
called  Mocha  Hones,  becaufe  they  have  been  brought 
from  the  Eaf  Indies  to  Mocha  in  Arabia ,  and  from 
thence  transported  into  Europe.  However,  there  are 
fome  that  will  not  allow  them  to  be  found  in  the  Eaf 
Indies  ',  which  if  true,  they  may  as  well  have  the  name 
from  the  place  near  which  they  are  found ;  or  at  lead 
they  may  be  brought  to  Mocha  from  other  parts  of 
Arabia ,  or  even  Afia. 

The  Dull  Milky  AGATE  is  not  fo  valuable  as  the 
former,'  though  it  is  of  a  very  firm  texture.  It  is 
found  in  the  fhape  of  common  flint  Hones,  and  is 
from  one  inch  to  ten  in  diameter.  It  is  of  the  colour 
of  milk,  or  rather  like  that  of  cream;  and,  when  it 
is  broken,  has  a  fmooth  glofly  furface.  It  is  more 
o pique  than  the  former,  and  yet  it  will  bear  a  very 
fine  polifii.  This  fpecies  is  common  on  the.  fhores  of 
the  rivers  in  the  Eaf  Indies ,  and  there  are  fome  of 
lefs  value  met  with  in  Germany  and  Bohemia. 

The  Lead-coloured  AGATE,  with  black  and  white 
veins,  is  of  a  very  fine,  firm,  compact  texture,  though 
it  is  found,  like  the  former,  in  the  fhape  of  common 
flint  Hones,  and  of  as  rugged  a  furface.  .The  ground 
is  of  a  pale  blueifli  grey,"  or  rather  of  a  dove-colour, 
and  is  often  without  variation,  though  it  has  fome- 
times  black. and  fometimes  white  veins,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  towards  the  centre  of  the  Hone.  This  refenv 
bles  an  onyx  very  much,  but  is  certainly  diHinft  from 
it.  It  is  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  finepolifh.  It  is 
found  in  the  Eaf  Indies ,  as  well  as  in  Germany ,  where 
they  make  cups  and  fnuff- boxes  therewith. 

The  FieHi-coloured  AGATE  is  not  fo  valuable  as 
any  of  the  former,  though  within  it  has  a  pretty  firm 
compact  texture,  and  is  from  one  to  ten  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  flefli-colour  is  very  faint,  and  almoH 
whitifh  ;  but  yet  it  is  never  entirely  wanting.  Some¬ 
times  it  has  no  veins  at  all,  and  at  other  times  it 
abounds  in  veins,  fpots,  or  clouds.  The  fpots  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  fmall,  about  the  fize  of  a  pin’s  head, 
notched  at  the  edges ;  though  fometimes  they  are  much 
lefs.  When  broken  in  pieces  it  is  very  fmooth  and 
gloHy,.  though  it  is  not  always  of  the  fame  tranfpa- 
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rency.  It  is  found  in  Germany ,  Bohemia ,  and  Italy, 
and  is  worked  into  various  forts  of  veffels :  it  is  alfo 
often  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  gun-flints. 

The  Blood-coloured  AGATE  is  more  beautiful 
than  moft  of  this  clafs.  It  is  always  of  a  deep  blood- 
red  colour,  fometimes  throughout,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  variegated  with  a  pale  blue  and  brown.  The  blue 
always  furrounds  the  red,  and  inclines  to  the  colour 
of  whey ;  but  it  is  in  no  other  part  of  the  done. 
The  brown  is  of  the  colour  of  horn,  and  generally 
appears  in  irregular  veins,  fometimes  in  fuch  plenty 
as  to  make  the  ground  to  the  done,  and  the  red  with 
its  blue  edges  only  the  variegation.  It  is  not  very 
common,  though  it  is  found  in  the  Eajl  Indies ,  Ame¬ 
rica.,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  tops  of  fnufr-boxes. 

The  Clouded  and  Spotted  Flefli-coloured  AGATE 
is  of  a  very  fine  clofe  texture,  though  it  is  fubjeft  to 
flaws  and  cracks  when  the  pieces  are  large ;  for  which 
reafon  the  lefler  dones  are  mod  adeemed;  but,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  in  very  little  edeem  with  us. 

The  Red  AGATE,  variegated  with  Yellow,  is  of 
the  colour  of  red  lead,  has  a  fine  pure  equal  texture, 
with  a  fmooth  regular  furface,  and  is  commonly  found 
in  the  fhape  of  a  pebble  done.  It  is  from  one  inch 
to  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and  its  ground  is  of  a 
paler  red  with  one  that  is  deeper,  difpofed  in  concen¬ 
tric  veins  round  from  one  to  three  points;  but  this 
does  not  appear  without  clofe  examination.  Befides 
thefe  it  has  irregular  bright  yellow  blotches,  that  are 
never  interfered  .  by  the  veins,  but  are  either  within 
or  on  the  outflde  thereof;  and  they  are  always  ex¬ 
tremely  fhort,  being  never  above  a  fixth  part  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  very 
fine  polidi ;  it  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies ,  though  it  is 
not  very  common  there. 

The  Yellow  AGATE  has  been  found  from  one  to 
feven  inches  in  diameter  in  various  fhapes  and  fizes ; 
but  they  are  all  of  a  very  firm  compact  texture.  It  is 
fometimes  of  the  fame  colour  throughout;  fometimes 
con  fids  of  irregular  veins,  and  at  others  has  a  pale 
and  almoft  white  ground,  veined  and  fpotted  with  a 
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ftrong  yellow,  exaCtly  refembling  that  of  a  fine  yellow 
bees-wax.  It  is  very  hard  ana  capable  of  a  fine  po- 
lifh ;  but  the  degree  of  tranfparency  differs  greatly, 
for  fometimes  it  is  as  much  fo  as  any  of  the  reft,  and 
at  others  it  is  almoft  entirely  opaque.  It  is  found  in 
the  Eafi  Indies  and  America ,  as  alfo  in  Germany , 
though  not  very  good.  In  fome  places  it  ferves  to 
make  knife-handles  and  the  like. 

The  Pale  yellow  AGATE,  variegated  with  white, 
black,  and  green,  is  called  the  Leonina ,  from  its  like— 
neis  to  a  Lion’s  fkin.  It  is  more  variegated  than  the 
reft  of  the  ftones  of  this  kind,  and  has  a  fine  compact 
clofe  texture,  though  it  is  found  in  very  irregular 
fhapes,  with  a  rugged  outftde.  It  fometimes  feems 
to  confift  of  an  irregular  mafs,  made  up  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colours,  and  at  other  times  is  difti  nelly 
clouded  therewith,  and  fometimes  again  it  has  black 
and  green  veins  in  the  form  of  concentric  circles  run¬ 
ning  round  a  point.  The  ground  is  always  of  a  pale 
yellow,  but  very  differently  difpofed ;  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs.  Likewife  in  fome,  one  or  more  of 
thefe  colours  are  wanting,  while  others  contain  them 
all.  The  green  is  like  that  of  Jafper,  and  the  black 
is  inclinable  to  brown.  It  breaks  with  fome  difficulty 
into  pieces,  with  fine  fmooth  furfaces,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Eafi  Indies ;  but  it  is  not  commonly  known, 
becaufe  it  is  very  fcarce. 

The  Blackifh  Veined  Brown  AGATE  is  found  in 
ftones  that  have  a  pretty  fmooth  furface,  though  of 
an  irregular  fhape,  and  from  two  to  feven  inches  in 
diameter.  The  brown  is  pretty  deep,  and  is  finely 
clouded,  fpotted,  and  veined  with  a  colour  that  is  al- 
moft  black,  and  the  veins  are  generally  paler  and 
browner  than  the  other  variegations.  The  veins  are 
difpofed  in  irregular  concentric  circles,  and  the  inner- 
moft  are  generally  broadeft.  There  have  fometimes 
been  vegetable  fubftances  found  in  the  middle  of  it, 
fuch  as  the  fiender  roots  of  mois,  or  of  crow  filk.  It 
is  capable  of  a  very  high  and  beautiful  polifh,  and  is 
commonly  cut  into  feals,  buttons,  heads  of  canes, 
knife-handles,  and  the  tops  of  fnuff-boxes.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  adorned  with  factitious  colours,  which  fink 
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into  the  fubftance  fo  much,  that  they  appear  like  the 
natural  veins  of  the  ftone ;  and  then  it  is  of  great 
value. 

The  Greenifh  Brown  Variegated  AGATE  feems  to 
be  of  a  middle  nature  between  Agate  and  Jafper.  It 
is  a  beautiful  fpecies,  and  is  found  in  roundifli  Hones 
with  a  fmooth  even  furface,  from  two  to  fix  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  texture  is  very  firm,  and  it  is  fome- 
times  of  the  fame  colour  throughout,  being  only  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  the  true  Jafper  by  its  hardnefs.  But 
it  has  moft  frequently  a  brownifh  green  ground,  va¬ 
riegated  with  irregular  concentric  circles,  of  a  red,  or 
of  a  finer  green ;  it  is  alfo  found  irregularly  clouded 
and  fpotted,  with  the  fame  or  other  colours,  as  white, 
flefh-Cokmr  and  yellow.  It  is  never  entirely  transpa¬ 
rent  in  thofe  that  are  cleared; ;  and  it  is  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  equally  good ;  for 
the  European  are  the  word,  they  being  more  coarfe, 
foft,  and  opaque,  than  thofe  of  the  Eaji  or  W zjl 
Indies, 

The  JASPER  differs  little  from  an  Agate,  only  it 
is  fofter,  and  will  not  bear  fo  fine  a  polifh,  becaufe  it 
confifts  of  groffer  particles ;  befides,  it  is  not  fo  tranf- 
parent,  and  'is  moil  commonly  green;  and  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  an  Emerald,  the  higher  is  the  value. 
However  it  is  of  other  colours,  and  on  that  account 
is  divided  into  different  fpecies,  among  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  Nephritic  Stones. 

The  White  NEPHRITIC  STONE  has  a  very 
fine,  compact,  firm  texture,  with  a  fmooth  glofiy  fur- 
face,  and  is  of  various  fizes ;  but  the  common .  fort 
are  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  fhape  is  very  irre¬ 
gular  like  a  common  flint,  and  it  is  naturally  of  a 
fine  white,  with  great  brightnefs  and  tranfparency. 
It  has  fomedmes  a  blueifh  tinge,  which  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  deep  pearl  colour,  and  upon  that  account  19 
more  valued  by  fome;  but  when  it  is  yellowifh,  it  is 
not  in  great  efteem,  It  looks  pretty  much  like  mar¬ 
ble,  but  breaks  into  fine  glofly  bits,  and  is  confidera- 
bly  heavy,  as  well  as  very  hard.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  America ,  particularly  near  the  river  of  the 
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Amazons.  It  is  often  cut  into  frnall  cups  and  other 
toys,  which  are  extremely  bright. 

The  Green  JASPER  is  a  bright  femi-tranfparent 
Pone,  and  of  a  dole,  very  hard,  irregular  texture. 
It  has  been  found  in  maiTes  of  many  feet  in  diameter, 
fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  horfe-bean.  It  is  of  a 
deep  beautiful  green,  and  almoft  always  of  the  fame 
colour  throughout;  though  it  has  been  fometimes  met 
with  clouded  with  white.  It  is  externally  pretty, 
bright  and  eloffy,  and  breaks  into  fmooth  pieces, 
feeming  to  be  of  a  texture  between  flint  and  marble. 
It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  its  very  great  hardnefs 
renders  it  capable  of  a  fine  polifh. 

The  Soft  Dufky  Green  JASPER  is  not  fo  heavy 
nor  fo  valuable  as  the  former,  and  is  generally  found 
in  Hones  of  a  fiat  fhape,  from  two  to  five  inches  in 
diameter.  The  furface  is  pretty  full  of  fuperficial 
cracks,  and  the  colour  is  always  dull,  with  fometimes 
a  blueifh  and  fometimes  a  brownifh  caft.  It  is  fo 
common  in  Guernfey ,  that  it  is  frequently  brought 
over  with  other  things,  and  is  often  made  life  of  to 
pave  the  Erects  of  London. 

Hard  Blueifh  Green  JASPER,  variegated  with  red, 
is  called  Oriental  Jafper.  It  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  others  by  its  blood-red  fpots,  and  it- 
has  a  very  firm  and  compact  texture.  It  is  found  from 
two  to  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  roughifh  ir¬ 
regular  furface,  but  has  no  determinate  fhape.  It  is 
not  at  all  tranfparent,  except  in  very  thin  pieces,  and 
is  fometimes  veined  and  clouded  as  well  as  fpotted 
with  red.  It  is  mod  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Blood-Stone,  and  will  take  a  very  fine  polifh. 
It  is  common  in  Egypt ,  Africa ,  and  the  Weft  Indies , 
and  is  by  fome  termed  the  matrix  of  the  Emerald. 
It  ferves  for  various  purpofes,  particularly  cups,  fnufF- 
boxes,  and  feals. 

The  Hard  Whitifh  Green  JASPER  is  the  neph¬ 
ritic  Hone  of  the  ancients,  and  is  generally  of  the 
fame  colour  throughout.  It  is  harder  than  a  Jafper,  and 
the  furface  feems  as  though  it  was  fmeared  with  oil. 
It  is.  fometimes  of  a  whitifh  green,  which  laft  colour 
is  fometimes  yeilowifh,  and  fometimes  blueifh;  but 
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o-enerally  it  Teems  to  be  compofed  of  green i Hi  white, 
yellow,  blueifh  and  black  colours;  but  not  all  at  the 
Tame  time.  The  common  fort  are  from  two  to  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  fliape  is  very  irregular 
like  common  flints.  It  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  many  parts  of  A- 
meric  a,  where  they  form  them  into  the  figures  of  birds, 
beafls  and  fifhes. 

The  very  hard  Yellovvifh  Green  JASPER  is  more 
dull  and  opaque  than  the  former,  though  the  texture 
is  very  firm  and  clofe.  The  colour  is  properly  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  green  and  yellow,  in  which  it  differs  chiefly 
from  the  former,  and  m  its  transparency. 

The  Blueifh  Green  JASPER,  variegated  with  blue, 
and  black,  is  a  kind  of  nephritick  flone,  it  being  of 
a  middle  nature,  between  the  oriental  green  Jalper, 
the  green  nephritick  done,  and  the  marble  Ophites. 
The  texture  is  firm  and  compaft,  and  is  found  from 
four  to  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  of  a  flat- 
tifh  oval  fliape,  with  a  rough  furface.  The  colour. is 
ufually  very  agreeable,  and  is  always  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  green,  grey  and  blue,  which  are  fome- 
times  paler  and  fometimes  deeper,  as  well  as  inclin- 
ina  to  other  colours.  Sometimes  they  are  fo  blended, 
as^to  render  it  of  one  colour  throughout,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  are  difpofed  in  clouds,  fpot.s  and  veins ; 
and  then  the  colours  are  as  diftinft  as  in  the  blood- 
done.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of 
the  Amazons  in  America. 

The  Hard  Greyifli  Green  JASPER  is  a  very  hard 
done  of  a  greyifh  green  colour,  approaching  to.  that 
of  an  olive;  but  the  green  is  of  three  different  kinds. 
The  fined  fort  is  brought  from  the  Eajl  Indies ,  and 
the  Turks  and  Poles  make  handles  of  it  for  their  fabres 
and  cutlafles.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  elegant  poliih, 
and  is  found  from  fix  to  ten  inches  long,  .of  an  un¬ 
equal  fhape  with  a  rough  furface.  It  has  little  or  no 
degrees  of  tranfparency,  but  it  is  remarkably  heavy, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  Eajl  Indies. 

The  Dull  Deep  Green  JASPER  is  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour  like  mallows,  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  for 

Malacbe  in  Greek  fignifies  Mallows.  It  is  generally 

adorned 
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adorned  with  white  veins,  and  the  blueifh  colour  that 
is  intermixed  is  very  ornamental ;  but  when  there  is 
any  black  therein  it  debafes  the  value.  It  is  pretty 
heavy,  and  will  take  an  excellent  polifh.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  A?nerica,  and  is  alfo  found 
in  Germany ,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe ,  but  is 
not  fo  good  as  the  former. 

The  Dufky  Green  JASPER,  variegated  with  white 
and  flefh-colour,  is  a  rough,  coarfe  and  rugged  Hone, 
which  is  found  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  is  generally  of  a  roundifn  or  oval  fhape,  and 
always  flatted  more  or  lefs.  The  texture  is  firm  and 
compact,  and  it  is  often  mixed  with  a  variety  of  co¬ 
lours  difpofed  in  a  different  manner.  It  is  always 
green  in  part,  and  has  often  thin  tranfverfe  veins  of 
flefh-colour  and  white,  with  fpots  and  clouds  of  black. 
The  green  is  not  always  the  fame,  for  it  is  fometimes 
deep,  and  at  other  times  light;  but  generally  the  va¬ 
riety  is  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  hard,  and  for  that 
reafon  will  bear  a  good  polifh.  It  is  common  in  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey ,  from  whence  it  is  brought  among 
other  flones  to  pave  the  ftreets  of  London ;  but  it  might 
be  put  to  a  much  better  ufe. 

Hard  Variegated  Purple  Jx4SPER  has  been  called 
the  rofe-coloured  Jafper  by  Pliny.  It  has  a  fmooth, 
fine,  hard  texture,  though  the  furface  is  rough  and 
unequal  like  a  flint  ftone ;  it  is  fometimes  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  varioufly  tinged  with  colours,  in 
which  the  red  and  blue  are  always  predominant,  which 
when  uniformly  mixed  render  it  purple  ;  but  where  it 
is  blue,  it  is  always  molt  bright  and  tranfparent.  It 
is  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  Eaji 
and  Weft  Indies ,  Egypt ,  Germany,  Bohe??iia  and  Spain  ; 
in  which  iaft  place  it  is  cut  into  veflels  and  images, 
becaufe  it  will  bear  a  very  fine  polifh. 

Plight  Red  JASPER,  variegated  with  white,  is  not 
fo  hard  as  the  former,  nor  of  fo  fine  a  texture,  and  is 
found  from  the  fize  of  a  hazle-nut  to  that  of  a  man’s 
head.  1  he  colour  is  that  of  red  lead,  and  the  moffc 
certain  colour  of  the  variegation  is  white,  which  is  al- 
molt  alvvays  dilpofed  in  regular  narrow  veins,  though 
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fometimes  in  fpots.  That  which  comes  from  America 
is  generally  accounted  bed. 

Dull  Purple  and  White  JASPER  is  of  a  coarfe  and 
irregular,  though  of  a  very  firm  texture.  The  purple  co¬ 
lour  fometimes  infenfibly  changes  into  a  pale  red, 
and  the  white  to  a  yellowifh  or  blueifh  colour ;  it 
is  hard  to  fay  which  of  the  two  is  predominant.  It  is 
confiderably  heavy,  and  fo  very  hard  as  to  be  capable 
of  a  good  polifh.  It  is  brought  from  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many ,  as  well  as  found  in  England ,  and  ferves  to  make 
the  handles  of  knives  and  tops  of  fnufF-boxes. 

Pale  Brown  Hard  JASPER,  with  purple  veins,  has 
much  the  fame  texture  as  the  former,  but  is  more 
beautiful.  It  is  ufualiy  found  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  commonly  of  an  oblong  flattifh 
Ihape.  Its  ground  is  an  agreeable  pale  whitifh  brown, 
and  its  variegations  con  fid  of  regular  horizontal  and 
fine  deep  purple  veins,  or  of  a  pretty  pure  white.^  It 
is  common  in  Yorkjbire  and  Sujjex,  and  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  pravel  pits  near  London . 

Yellowifh  °Hard  Variegated  JASPER  has  a  very 
clofe,  hard,  and  compaft  texture,  though  the  furface 
is  very  rough  and  irregular.  It  is  generally  met  with 
from  three  to  feven  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  predo¬ 
minant  colour  is  a  pale  dufky  yellow,  not  unlike  ho¬ 
ney.  It  is  variegated  with  white,  brown,  lead-colour, 
and  a  very  pale  red,  with  which  is  mixed  a  cloudy 
crydalline  fubdance.  Thefe  colours  are  blended  in 
the  form  of  clouds;  but  fometimes  one  and  fometimes 
another  is  wanting.  It  is  extremely  hard,  will  take 
a  very  fine  polifh,  is  common  in  the  Eajl  Indies , 
and  is  alfo  met  with  in  fevcral  parts  of  Europe.  >  The 
only  ufe  of  it  at  prefent  is  to  make  handles  for  knives. 

The  Pale  Blueifh  JASPER,  with  black  veins  and 
clouds,  has  a  very  clofe  firm  texture,  and  its  fize  is 
from  four  to  fix  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  always  of  a 
dufky  blue  or  lead-colour,  and  tne  black  clouds 
appear  like  curling  fmoke.  It  is  but  of  little  value, 
and  confequently  not  much  in  ufe. 

The  Blueifh  Marbled  JASPER,  variegated  with 
white,  is  of  very  little  value.  The  colour  is  of  a 
pale  difagreeable  grey,  and  a  pretty  clear  white  ;  but 
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the  former  colour  is  the  ground,  and  the  other  appears 
in  xrnins  or  irregular  clouds.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  hard, 
and  will  bear  a  good  polifh.  It  is  common  in  the 
gravel  pits  about  London,  and  is  generally  taken  for  a 
bit  of  blue  and  white  marble  that  feems  to  be  worn 
by  the  collifion  of  other  hones,  for  it  is  rounded  at 
the  edges.  There  is  alfo  a  black  marbled  Jafper,  va¬ 
riegated  with  white,  and  another  marbled  with  yellow. 

The  Hard  Dull  Flelh-coloured  JASPER  is  extreme¬ 
ly  hard,  of  a  very  clofe  texture,  and  is  found  from 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pale  whitilh  red  or  fielh-colour,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  fame  throughout,  though  there  are  fome- 
times  horizontal  veins  of  a  darker  red.  It  is  found 
on  the  fea  fhore,  and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
pavements.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  Jafpers 
llrike  lire  with  heel,  and  will  not  effervefce  with  aqua 
fortis. 

The  TURKY  STONE,  called  by  fome  the  Tur- 
quoife,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  oriental  and  the  occiden¬ 
tal  ;  the  hrh  is  rather  blue  than  green,  and  the  other 
is  more  inclinable  to  the  latter  colour,  though  it  fome- 
times  inclines  to  a  whitenefs.  They  are  found  in  the 
Eaf  Indies ,  P  erf  a,  Spain ,  Germany  and  Bohemia.  In 
Perfa  it  adheres  to  blackifh  hones,  and  is  very  com¬ 
mon ;  but  it  feldom  exceeds  the  fize  of  a  hazle-nut. 
Thofe  of  the  Eaf  Indies  differ  in  their  colour,  for 
fuch  as  are  faid  to  be  of  the  old  rock,  always  preferve 
the  fame  colour,  but  thofe  of  the  new,  are  greener. 
This  hone  is  in  fo  high  eheem  among  the  Turks,  that 
thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  feldom  without  one;  but 
it  is  never  worn  by  the  women.  It  is  generally  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  brightnefs  of  the  colour.  Thofe 
that  are  of  the  fize  of  a  hazle-nut,  are  of  a  line  iky 
blue  without  any  blackifh  veins;  but  the  leffer  fort 
are  not  fo  good.  Thofe  that  have  blackilh  veins,  or 
are  inclinable  to  greenifh,  or  to  the  colour  of  milk, 
are  of  no  value.  There  is  another  Turky  hone,  which 
is  nothing  but  ivory,  a  tooth,  or  a  bone,  which  have 
lain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper  ore  till  they  have 
been  tinged  wish  deep  blue  fpots  and  veins;  but  when 
they  are  put  into  a  gentle  fire  the  colour  diffufes  itfelf 
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throughout  the  whole  fubdance,  and  becomes  of  a 
very  fine  pale  blue.  There  are  feveral  mines  of  thefc 
ftones  in  Frances  but  they  may  be  perfectly  counter¬ 
feited  by  art  with  a  tindlure  of  copper  in  an  alkaly. 

The  LAPIS  LAZULI  is  an  opaque  done  of  a 
faphire  colour,  with  golden  fpots  or  ftreaks.  It  differs 
from  an  Armenian  done  in  being  harder,  for  this  may 
be  eafily  reduced  into  powder;  and,  befides,  it  is 
without  veins  of  gold.  This  is  the  ftone  with  which 
they  make  the  colour  called  Ultramarine.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  will  remain  unchanged  in  the 
fire,  and  the  other  not.  It  is  found  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  Armenian  ftone  is  faid  to  be  its  matrix* 
which  is  met  with  in  gold  mines.  It  is  found  in  very 
large  pieces ;  but  the  common  fort  are  only  big 
enough  to  make  knife-handles  and  the  tops  of  fnuff- 
boxes.  The  belt  fort,  which  will  not  in  the  leak 
change  its  colour  in  the  fire,  is  brought  from  the 
Faft  Indies',  and  this  is  the  tell  whether  it  is  right  or 
not;  for  that  in  Ger?nany ,  which  is  of  a  middle  na¬ 
ture  between  an  Armenian  done  and  the  true  Lapis 
Lazuli,  alters  in  the  fire,  and  is  much  more  brittle 
than  the  true.  However,  they  both  will  ferve  very 
well  for  the  life  of  painters.  Lapis  Lazuli  has  the 
property  of  purging  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
therefore  has  been  accounted  good  for  melancholy 
diforders,  quartan  agues,  apoplexies,  and  the  falling 
ficknefs.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  blue 
colour  arifes  from  particles  of  copper,  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  taken  by  fome  to  be  a  copper  ore. 

The  ARMENIAN  STONE  has  a  fmooth  furface, 
and  is  of  a  fky-blue  colour ;  but  it  is  brittle,  by  which 
it  may  be  didinguilhed  from  Lapis  Lazuli;  befides 
which  it  has  no  gold  fpangles,  nor  will  it  keep  its 
colour  in  the  fire.  The  blue  colour  has  a  greenifh 
cad,  and  when  it  is  made  ufe  of  in  painting,  by- 
length  of  time  it  changes  to  green.  It  is  found  in  va¬ 
rious'  places  of  Germany ,  as  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
and  in  other  fiver  mines.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Tranfilvania.  Whenever  it  is  ufed  as  a 
paint,  it  mud  be  mixed  with  petroleum,  or  rock  oil, 
and  then  it  will  keep  its  colour. 

Vol.  V.  I 
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The  ASTROITES,  or  STAR  STONE,  fee  ms  to 
be  a  kind  of  opal,  and  by  Lome  is  called  a  Cat’s  Eye, 
or  Gem  of  the  Sun;  but  that  which  is  properly  fo 
called  has  been  treated  of  before.  It  is  a  very^  beau¬ 
tiful  hone,  and  is  ufually  fet  in  rings :  it  contains  the 
figure  of  Ears  fo  exactly,  that  no  painter  can  imitate 
them  better.  It  is  an  opaque  gem,  fometimes  of  a 
white,  alb,  dufey,  or  grey  colour.  .  In  this  fort  of 
Hones  are  fometimes  feen  rofes,  fometimes  waves,  and 
at  other  times  they  contain  all  three  together;  which 
jrsay  ferve  as  fo  many  different  diffinCtions  of  this 
Hone.  It  is  found  in  various  places,  particularly  in 
. Tyrol ,‘  as  large  as  a  man’s  head. 

~  The  TOAD  STONE  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  an 
aftroites;  for  it  is  of  the  colour  of  that  Hone,  and 
marked  with  dark  fpots,  only  the  afh  or  grey  colour 
has  a  reddifh  caft.  It  is  convex  like  an  eye  c>n  one 
fide,  and  flat  on  the  other.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
thefe  Hones,  the  firft  of  which  is  called  by  fome  Bron- 
tia  and  Ombria,  and  is  of  a  dufky,  reddifh,  yeilowifh, 
or  greenifh  colour;  fometimes  of  the  flze  of  an  egg, 
and  like  one,  only  it  is  flat  on  one  ode.  Some  tun.c 
thefe  to  be  ferpent  Hones  or  thunderbolts;  but  the 
common  name  is  that  of  a  Eoad  Stone.  All  there 
Hones  differ  among  themfelves :  however,  that  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called  has  the  name  of  Batrachites,  but  the 
Brontia  and  Ombria  are  called  Chelenites.  It  is  now 
taken  to  be  a  petrified  fubftance,  and  fome  fuppofe  it 
io  be  the  tooth  of  a  flfh;  but  this  does  not  feem  to 
agree,  with  its  Hiape.  Indeed  there  may  be  fome  in 
the  form  of  teeth  comprehended  in  this  general  name; 
but  that  refembling  an  egg  is  the  moH  common  fort. 
They  are  all  hollow  more  or  lefs,  only  fome  are  filled 
up  with  the  flratum  in  which  they  lay,  and  feme  of 
them  referable  the  cup  of  an  acorn.  Another  fort 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  but  round  at  the  top,  and 
others  fvvell  a  little  in  the  middle.  Many  of  them 
ba*ve  an  outward  circle  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
reE,  and  this  is  fometimes  Hreaked  with  very  fine 
lines:  fame  are  alfo  found  very  long  in  proportion  to 
their  breadth,,  and  others  perfectly  round,  'i  hey  are 
all  naturally  of  a  very  fine  poll  Hr,  and  are  worn  in 
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.rings  without  alteration.  They  are  of  different  flzes, 
from  a  pin’s  head  to  two  or  three  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  and  are  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  as 
above  taken  notice  of. 


C  FI  A  P.  XXII. 

Of  the  mere  ignoble  STONES. 


HE  EAGLE  STONE  feems  to  con  fid  of 


JL  levera!  fhells  or  crufts  laid  one  over  another ; 
but  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  others  is  its 
being  hollow  on  the  infide,  in  which  cavity  there-  is 
another  done  that  is  fmaller :  this,  when  it  is  ftiook, 
may  be  heard  to  rattle.  It  is  of  various  colours,  as 
white,  grey,  dun,  or  brown.  Modern  authors  have 
only  three  forts  of  this  ftone,  the  firft  of  which  is 
rough  on  the  outfide,  and  is  of  different  colours,  but 
commonly  of  a  black  dun  :  this  makes  a  very  diftind! 
noife  when  rattled.  The  fecond  is  of  an  afh  colour, 
and  contains  a  fort  of  marl  in  the  infide,  which  is 
fometimes  white,  yellow,  red,  or  blue.  The  outfide 
is  rough  and  fandy,  and  feems  to  confifl  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  flint.  A  third  is  of  feverai  colours,  but  has 
the  like  contents  as  the  former.  The  firft  kind  is  no 
bigger  than  a  peach-ftone,  but  the  other  two  are  often 
as  large  as  a  man’s  Aft.  Thefe  fort  of  ftones  are 
found  almoft  every  where. 

The  GEODES  is  a  fort  of  an  Eagle  Stone  of  a 
round  fhape,  and  contains  fand  or  earth,  which  makes 
no  noife  when  {hook;  for  when  it  rattles,  it  may  be 
properly  placed  in  the  former  clafs.  It  is  found  in 
Mifnia ,  and  near  Peljna  in  Bohe?nia.  It  is  of  a  red- 
difti  colour,  and  of  the  flze  of  a  man’s  lift;  but  it  is 
of  no  manner  of  ufe. 

The  ENORCHUS  is  another  fpecies  of  an  Eagle 
Stone,  and  is  generally  of  the  flze  of  a  pigeon’  s  egg. 
This  contains  one  flone  within  another,  as  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  is  contained  in  the  white.  It  is  not  fmooth. 
on  the  infide,  but  is  tinged  with  various  dirty  colours, 
and  on  the  outfide  is  of  an  afh  colour. 
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Authors  mention  many  other  fpecies  of  this  Stone, 
fuch  as  the  rough  purplilh,  the  red  and  dulky  yellow, 
the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  crufted,  the  purplilh 
red,  the  coarfe  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  coarfe 
Eagle  Stones. 

There  are  alfo  live  kinds  of  the  Geodes,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  Cracked  GEODES 
with  ferruginous  brown  and  yellow  crufts.  This  i3 
always  hollow,  heavy,  and  of  a  regular  fhape ;  it  be¬ 
ing  oblong,  and  larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 
It  is  generally  about  two  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  outer  {hell  or  cruft  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a 
mixture  of  reddifh  brown,  and  is  fmooth  to  the  touch, 
though  it  is  all  over  cracked  in  different  directions. 
However,  it  is  very  hard,  and  will  not  break  without 
a  ftrong  blow  ;  and,  when  broken,  it  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  yellow  earth,  with  a  little  mixture  of  fand.  .  It 
ufually  con  lifts  of  three  crufts,  the  innermoft  of  which 
is  of  a  blueifh  black  colour,  the  middle  of  a  deep 
brown,  and  the  outermoft  yellow  as  above.  It  is  met 
with  among  gravel. 

The  Wrinkled  GEODES,  with  ferruginous,  red- 
dilh  brown,  and  gold-coloured  crufts,  is  very  heavy 
when  pieces  of  it  are  confidered  apart;  but  when  un¬ 
broken  it  is  light,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  a  large  hollow 
cafe.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  has  no  diftinCl  coat  different 
bom  the  general  fubftance.  It  is  of  a  fine  gold  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  brownifh  red,  and  is 
full  of  wrinkles  or  fuperficial  cracks.  The  cavity  is 
ufually  divided  into  feveral  cells,  and  contains  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fine  bright  yellow  earth.  The  {hell,  when 
perfeCt,  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  coa^s,  fome  cf 
which  are  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  others  of  a  reddilh 
brown,  and  others  as  yellow  as  gold. 

The  Sparkling  GEODES,  with  ferruginous,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  orange-coloured  crufts,  is  fubjeCt  to  great 
varieties,  excepting  the  internal  ftruCture.  However, 
it  is  generally  oblong  and  flattifh,  and  fometimes  it  is 
full  of  protuberances,  fometimes  branched,  and  fome¬ 
times  again  tapering  to  one  or  both  ends.  It  is  bred 
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among  gravel,  and  confequently  has  a  very  rough  out- 
fide,  it  being  covered  with  pebbles  of  different  fizes. 
It  is  generally  four  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick;  though  fometimes  it  is  twelve 
inches  long.  Different  ftones  contain  earths  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds;  and  the  iliell  is  compofed  of  eight  or  ten 
coats,  which  are  all  bright  and  fparkling.  Some  are 
®f  a  dark  iron  grey  colour,  others  of  a  dufky  purple* 
and  others  of  a  faffron  or  orange  colour. 

The  Long  Rough  GEODES,  with  a  fingle  purplifh 
cruft,  is  always  of  an  oblong  lhape,  of  a  firm  fub- 
fiance,  and  confiderably  heavy  and  hard.  It  is  yel- 
lowifli  on  the  outfide,  and  is  about  four  inches  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  the 
furface  is  firangely  rugged  and  uneven.  It  has  only 
a  fingle  coat  of  a  mixed  purpliHi  iron-grey  colour, 
and  is  a  little  fparkling. 

The  Long  GEODES,  with  a  fingle  blackifh  cruft, 
is  always  of  an  oblong  irregular  form,  it  appearing 
frequently  twifted,  and  of  a  different  thicknefs  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  fame  mafs.  The  outfide  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  inverted  with  a  ftratum  in  which  it  was 
formed,  as  to  appear  of  a  brownifh  yellow.  It  is 
fometimes  two  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  above  half  an  inch  thick;  but  it  varies  in 
fize.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  when  broken  is  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  a  little  fparkling ;  and  the  cavity  is 
filled  with  very  fine  bright  red  earth,  though  fome¬ 
times  it  is  not  without  mixture. 

The  Hone  called  ENHYDRUS  is  a-kin  to  the  Ea¬ 
gle  ftone,  but  it  contains  nothing  but  water.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  the  thick-fhelled  Enhydrus,  with  black, 
reddifh  brown,  and  yellow  crufts.  It  is  of  a  clofe, 
even,  compact  texture,  pretty  heavy,  and  very  hard ; 
and  always  is  of  an  irregular  roundifh  fhape,  but  very 
flat,  rifing  in  the  middle,  and  thinner  towards  the 
edges.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two 
thick  where  thickeft.  The  furface  is  rough,  and  of 
a  mixed  yellow  and  brownifh  red  colour.  When  bro¬ 
ken  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  thick  fhell  or  cafe,  con¬ 
taining  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  which  is  generally 
muddy.  The  fnell  ufually  confifts  of  three  thick  coats, 
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of  which  the  innermoft  is  blackifh  and  filming,  hut 
that  in  the  middle  is  of  a  dufky  brownifh  red,  and  the 
outermoft  of  a  bright  yellow.  The  cavity  is  large, 
and  generally  divided  into  different  cells. 

There  are  flill  other  ftones  of  the  Eagle  kind,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  Enorchus,  of  which  the  firft  is 
the  very  Hard  Smooth  ENORCHUS,  with  brown, 
yellow,  and  red  coats.  The  texture  is  fine  and  corn- 
pad,  with  a  pretty  fmooth  even  furface,  and  is 
remarkably  heavy.  It  is  always  of  a  roundifn  oblong 
figure,  and  is  found  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  four 
inches  in  length;  but  its  ufual  fize  is  that  of  a  pi¬ 
geon’s  egg.  It  is  fometimes  met  with  fmooth  and 
glofiy,  and  fometimes  covered  with  a  whitifh  cruft.  It 
confiils  of  only  five  or  fix  coats,  inclofing  a  firm,  hard, 
and  folid  nucleus  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture. 
This  is  of  a  deep  dufky  brown  colour,  fometimes  of 
a  ftrong  red,  and  fometimes  has  a  mixture  of  both. 
The  coats  are  alternately  dark  brown  and  reddifh. 

The  Hard  Glittering  Rough  ENORCEIUS,  with 
brown,  purple,  and  deep  yellow  coats,  is  much  mere 
rugged  than  the  former,  and  of  a  coarfe  unequal  tex¬ 
ture.  It  is  always  of  an  oblong  fhape,  and  is  found 
of  feveral  fizes,  from  half  an  inch  to  eight  inches 
lone.  The  furface  is  made  up  of  fmall  prominences 
and  cavities,  lefs  than  the  heads  of  the  fmalleft  pins, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  fhagreen.  The  nu¬ 
cleus  is"  but  fmall,  and  is  furrounded  with  eight  or  ten 
coats,  irregular  in  thicknefs  and  of  feveral  colours,  as 
pale  brown,  deep  brown,  dufky  and  reddifh  yellow ; 
and  the  nucleus  is  fometimes  purple,  but  more  gene¬ 
rally  of  an  orange  colour.  The  fubftance  is  pretty 
bright  and  fparkling,  not  only  within,  but  on  the 
furface  of  the  ftone. 

The  Soft  Brownifh  Yellow  ENORCHUS  is  quite 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  former  two;  for  this  is 
only  a  compofition  of  foft  earth,  though  the  texture 
is  clofe  and  fmooth.  It  is  always  of  a  flattifh  oblong 
fhape,  and  is  commonly  four  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth,  and  one  in  thicknefs.  It  is  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  throughout,  and  the  nucleus  is  of  the  fame  fhape 
as  the  ftone,  but  of  a  very  agreeable  brownifh  yellow. 
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as  well  as  the  coats  themfelves,  which  are  almoft  in¬ 
numerable.  It  has  no  manner  of  brightnefs,  but 
looks  like  day.  There  are  two  other  forts  of  the 
foft  Enorchus,  the  one  with  a  fhining  brown  and 
dulky  green  coat,  and  the  other  with  a  fliining  whitifh, 
yellowifh,  and  red  coat. 

The  HAEMATITES,  or  BLOOD-STONE,  is  fo 
called  from  its  colour,  which  is  that  of  darkifh  blood  1 
though  it  is  fometimes  black,  fometimes  yellow,  and 
fometimes  of  the  colour  of  iron ;  but  its  ftreaks  al¬ 
ways  referable  antimony,  and  when  it  is  calcined  it 
turns  to  a  reddilh  colour.  It  was  formerly  divided 
into  feveral  kinds,  but  now  there  is  only  one  treated 
of  by  authors.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many ,  in  marl-pits  and  iron  mines.  It  is  now  known 
to  be  a  rich  iron  ore ;  for,  when  melted,  a  great 
deal  of  that  metal  may  be  extraded.  It  is  of  various 
degrees  of  purity  and  hardnefs;  for  fometimes  it  is  of 
a  coarfe  texture,  and  feems  to  be  compofed  of  large 
filaments.  With  regard  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  it 
is  now  generally  ufed  in  fome  diforders  of  the  eyes, 
Specially  to  remove  fpots  and  films. 

The  SMIRIS,  in  Englijb  Emery,  may  be  placed 
in  the  clafs  of  the  Haematites.  It  is  of  an  iron  grey 
colour  tending  to  blacknefs,  and  fo  hard  that  it  is 
ufed  by  jewellers,  glafs-grinders,  and  fmiths,  .for  po- 
lilhing  their  work.  It  will  cut  glafs  almoft  as  well  as 
a  diamond,  and  is  reckoned  a  fort  of  an  iron  ore.  It 
is  found  in  large  maffes,  befpangled  all  over  with 
fliining  fpecks. 

The  PUMICE  STONE  is  fpungy  and  full  of  fmall 
holes  and  cavities.  It  is  of  feveral  colours,  as  afh- 
coloured  or  white,  which  are  fo  foft  that  they  may  be 
crumbled  to  pieces  between  the  lingers;  but  fome  are 
more  hard,  though  they  are  all  fo  light  that  they  will 
fvvim  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  found  in  di¬ 
vers  places,  but  efpecially  near  burning  mountains, 
from  whence  it  is  thrown  out.  It  is  ufed  by  various 
artifts  for  different  purpofes;  and  in  fome  places  they 
ufe  it  in  the  baths  to  clean  the  Ikin. 

The  MAGNET  or  LOAD-STONE  is  well  known 
for  its  property  of  attradling  iron,  and  for  its  pola- 
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jitvj  for,  when  fufpended,  one  end  always  points  to 
the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth.  It  is  found  in 
various  places,  and  often  in  iron  mines ;  which  is  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  iron  ore.  It  is  generally 
of  an  iron  grey  colour,  with  a  blneifh  call,  and  fome- 
times  reddifh  without,  and  blackifh  within ;  but  that 
which  is  blued  is  bed.  When  a  needle  is  touched 
with  a  Load-flone,  the  Magnet  will  not  attrafl  both 
ends  equally,  but  will  repel  the  one,  and  draw  the 
other,  which  is  known  almoit  to  every  one. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


Of  SAND-STONES,  ROCK-STONES, 
MARBLE  and  ALABASTER. 

THE  Bright  White  Brittle  SAND-STONE  is 
coarfe,  harfh  and  rough,  and  of  a  loofe  porous 
texture.  The  furface  is  of  a  dulky,  dead  white ;  but 
Immediately  after  it  is  broken  it  glitters  pretty  much. 
It  is  compofed  of  a  large  angular  cryftalline  grit,  which 
Is  very  hard  and  firm  in  the  mafs ;  but  when  in  fmall 
pieces  as  foft  as  loaf-fugar,  and  falls  into  a  white  fand 
like  powder.  Water,  when  poured  thereon,  will  im¬ 
mediately  fink  through  it,  though  it  will  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel,  and  will  foon  blunt  the  workmens  tools. 
It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis ;  but  it 
burns  to  a  beautiful  pale  red.  It  is  ufed  in  building, 
and  will  bear  the  weather  pretty  well;  but  it  will  not 
take  a  polidi.  They  build  houfes  with  it  in  Nortbamp- 
tonjhire  without  mortar. 

The  Dull  Greyilh  White  Brittle  SAND-STONE  is 
coarfe,  rough,  and  of  a  loofe  texture.  It  is  pretty 
heavy,  without  fplendor,  and  is  compofed  of  a  large 
irregular  grit,  mixed  with  a  foft  loofe  fubftance  in  the 
form  of  powder.  When  examined  with  a  microfcope, 
it  appears  to  confifi:  of  an  angular  oblong  tranfparent 
large  grit,  which  adhere  together  in  very  few  places ; 
but  the  pores  are  filled  up  with  a  whitifh  powder,  and 
while  in  the  earth  it  is  very  moift  and  crumbly.  It  is 
much  ufed  in  building,  becaufc  it  cuts  very  eafily. 

When 
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When  water  is  poured  thereon  it  will  become  wet 
through ;  but  it  will  hardly  flrike  fire  with  fleel,  and 
yet  it  will  make  a  violent  effervefcence  with  aqua 
fortis.  It  burns  to  an  almoft  white  flefh  colour. 

The  Hard  White  Dull  SAND-STONE  confifls 
of  cryftalline  grits  that  are  not  very  pure;  but  they 
are  cemented  together  by  a  finer  cryftalline  fubftance. 
It  is  very  coarfe  and  rough,  and  of  a  clofe,  compact, 
denfe  texture,  it  being  very  hard  and  pretty  heavy.  It 
is  penetrated  by  water  very  flowly,  and  will  not  rea¬ 
dily  flrike  fire  with  fleel ;  but  it  ferments  very  flrongly 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pure  white.  It  is 
common  in  Dorfetjhire ,  and  does  not  lie  fo  deep  in  the 
earth  as  many  others.  It  is  a  very  good  hone  for 
building. 

The  Loo fe  Dull  Whitifh  SAND-STONE  is  very 
coarfe  and  pretty  heavy ;  it  is  compofed  of  a  very 
hard  roundifh  grit,  cemented  by  an  earthy  fpar.  Is 
is  not  very  hard  in  the  mafs,  and  when  in  fmall  pieces 
it  will  crumble  into  powder  between  the  fingers,  and 
when  water  is  poured  on  it,  it  will  readily  penetrate 
its  furface.  It  will  not  ilrike  fire  with  fleel,  but  will 
effervefce  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burn  to  a 
reddifh  white.  This  is  known  in  London  by  the  name 
of  Portland  Stone,  where  it  is  much  ufed  in  building. 
It  is  fo  foft  while  in  the  earth,  that  it  is  ufually  cut 
into  a  proper  form  on  the  fpot,  for  afterwards  it  be¬ 
comes  conliderably  hard. 

The  Hard  Greyifh  SAND-STONE  is  compofed 
of  grit  of  an  oblong  angular  Ihape,  many  of  which 
are  purely  cryllalline,  and  very  bright  and  glittering 
when  viewed  through  a  microfcope ;  but  to  the  naked 
eye  they  appear  like  fhining  fpecks  fcattered  here  and 
there.  The  grits  themfelves  do  not  at  all  cohere, 
but  are  cemented  together  by  an  earthy  fpar.  It 
will  not  crumble  when  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  nor 
is  it  at  all  dully;  likewife  water  poured  on  it  pene¬ 
trates  its  fubftance  very  flowly.  It  will  not  flrike  fire 
with  fleel,  though  it  cut  with  fome  difficulty;  but  it 
will  make  a  violent  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  burn  to  a  white.  This  is  what  is  called  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Purbeck  Stone,  and  there  are  often  lhells  con- 
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tained  therein.  It  is  a  good  flone  for  building,  but 
will  take  no  great  polifh. 

The  Brittle  Brownifh  White  SAND-STONE  is 
very  coarfe,  rough  and  of  a  loofe  texture,  being 
fomewhat  porous.  It  confifts  of  a  large  angular  grit, 
flightly  cemented  together  by  an  earthy  fpar;  when 
reduced  to  fmall  pieces  it  readily  crumbles  between  the 
fingers,  and  flicks  to  the  hands.  Water  will  penetrate 
it  very  freely,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  it  will 
not  ftrike  £  re  with  fleel ;  but  it  makes  a  violent  effer- 
vefcence  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  red- 
difh  white.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  brought  to  London  from  Port¬ 
land. ,  where  it  is  much  made  ufe  of  in  building,  be- 
caufe  it  will  hand  the  weather,  though  it  cuts  very 
eafily. 

The  Brittle  SAND-STONE,  with  a  round  grit,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kettering  Stone,  though  it 
is  not  only  found  about  that  town  in  Northamptonjhire, 
but  at  Ketton  in  Rutlandjhire.  It  is  of  a  loofe  tex¬ 
ture,  and  feems  to  be  porous  when  broken,  which  is 
occafon'ed  by  the  falling  out  of  the  inner  part  of 
its  grit.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  with  but  a  little  bright- 
nefs,  and  coniifts  of  a  roundifh  grit  laid  very  clofely 
together,  as  well  as  cemented  by  an  earthy  fpar.  In 
fmall  bits  it  will  crumble  between  the  fingers,  but  not 
flick  to  the  hand.  It  will  not  llrike  fire  with  flee], 
but  it  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns 
to  a  pale  whitifh  colour.  It  is  ufed  in  many  places 
for  building. 

The  Greenifli  White  Brittle  SAND-STONE  is 
coarfe  and  dully,  and  its  particles  cohere  lo  flightly, 
that  they  are  continually  falling  off  in  powder.  It  is 
of  a  loofe  texture,  though  moderately  heavy,  and  is 
full  of  glittering  fpangles  of  talc.  The  grit  is  pretty 
large  and  angular,  cemented  by  a  very  loofe  coarfe 
earthy  fpar.  Water  poured  thereon  will  readily  pene¬ 
trate  through  it,  and  it  cuts  very  eafily.  It  will  not 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but  it  ferments  violently  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  reddifh  white.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  all  parts  of  England ,  and  will  bear  fire  better 
than  many  harder  flones. 
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Hard  Greenifh  White  SAND-STONE  is  very  hard, 
coarfe  and  rough,  though  of  a  firm  texture,  and  is 
fpangled  all  over  with  broad  glittering  flakes  of  talc. 
In  fome  places  it  is  variegated  with  brown  fpots,  and 
confifls  of  large  grit  with  irregular  angles,  lodged  in 
a  fort  of  cryftalline  cement.  It  is  confiderably  hard 
in  the  mafs;  but  fmall  bits  may  be  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  between  the  fingers,  and  it  flicks  to  the  hands.  It 
will  not  flrike  fire  with  fleel,  nor  make  any  great  fer¬ 
mentation  with  aqua  fortis.  It  burns  to  a  pale  readilh 
white,  cuts  eafily,  and  takes  a  pretty  good  polifh.  It 
is  fometimes  brought  to  London ,  where  it  is  ufed  in 
building. 

The  Brittle  Yellowifh  Brown  Glittering  SAND¬ 
STONE  is  very  coarfe,  and  of  a  ioofe  texture ;  but 
it  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  very  full  of  fragments 
of  talc.  It  confifls  of  large  angular  grit,  lodged  in  a 
dully  cementitious  fubftance,  is  foft  and  brittle 
in  the  mafs,  and  will  crumble  between  the  fingers  in 
fmall  pieces.  It  will  hardly  flrike  fire  with  fleel,  and 
makes  but  a  flight  fermentation  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  ufed  in  building,  being  cheap  and  eafily  cut. 

The  Brittle  Pale  Brown  SAND- STONE  is  ex¬ 
tremely  coarfe,  rugged  and  rough.  It  is  fomewhat 
fpungy  and  pretty  heavy  ;  but  it  has  not  fo  much  talc 
as  the  former.  It  confifls  of  oblong  grits  with  obtufe 
angles,  and  is  cemented  by  a  fort  of  cryftalline  fub¬ 
ftance  mixed  with  earth.  It  is  foft  and  brittle  in  the 
mafs,  and  is  eafily  penetrated  by  water.  It  will  not 
flrike  fire  with  fleel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua  fortis. 
It  is  common  in  the  northern  counties,  where  they 
make  whet-ftones  of  it,  which  are  brought  up  to  Lon¬ 
don ’,  and  much  ufed  by  fhoemakers;  it  alfo  ferves  for 
grinding  ftones. 

The  Hard  Red  Glittering  SAND-STONE  is  coarfe 
and  rough,  though  of  a  very  clofe  firm  texture,  and 
will  bear  a  pretty  good  polifh .  It  is  remarkably  hard 
and  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  reddifh  brown  colour,  with 
glittering  fpangles  of  talc.  It  confifls  of  large  oblong 
angular  grits  cemented  with  a  fparry  fubftance.  It 
cannot  be  rubbed  to  pieces  between  the  fingers,  nor 
will  water  fo  much  as  penetrate  its  furface.  It  is  cut 
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with  difficulty,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  it  ilrikes 
hre  with  heel.  It  makes  but  a  flight  fermentation  with 
aqua  fords,  and  undergoes  little  or  no  change  in  the 
hre.  1  his  is  brought  to  England  in  large  quantities 
from  Norway. 

The  Hard  Glittering  S  AND- STONE,  of  the  colour 
of  rufly  iron,  but  fometimes  more  yellow  and  fome- 
times  browner,  is  very  beautifully  fpangled  with  talc. 
It  confjfls  of  a  fmall  roundifli  grit,  cemented  by  a 
Arm  deep  Drown  earth,  and  is  remarkably  hard  even 
in  ^  the  fmalleft  pieces,  but  will  not  flrike  fire 
with  fteel,  though  it  cuts  with  great  difficulty;  nor 
will  it  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  though  it  burns  to  a 
deep  chocolate  colour.  It  is  very  plentiful  near  BrifioU 
where  there  are  ftrata  twenty  feet  thick.  It  hands  the 
weatner  very  well,  and  is  ufed  in  fome  places  for 
building. 

The  Soft  Brittle  SAND-STONE,  of  a  brownifn 
rufly  colour,  is  compofed  of  large  roundifli  grit,  ce¬ 
mented  with  a  loofe  ferruginous  earth.  It  is  common 
in  moft  counties  of  England ,  and  is  of  little  or  no  uffi. 

The  Grey  Brittle  Dull  SAND-STONE  confifls  of 
large,  coarfe,  obtufely  angular  grits,  cemented  by  a 
kofe  earthy  fpar.  It  is  very  foft  and  brittle  in  the 
mafs,  and  much  more  fo  when  reduced  to  fmall  pieces. 
Tt  will  readily  fplit  into  horizontal  plates,  and  burns 
to  a  pale  whitiffi  red.  It  will  not  readily  flrike  fire 
with  ireel,  but  ferments  greatly  with  aqua  fortis. 

It  will  not  hand  the  weather  very  well ;  being  very 
apt  to  crumble  after  hard  frofts,  though  in  fome  places 
they  cover  their  houfes  with  it  inftead  of  tiles. 

The  Browniffi  White  Glittering  SAND-STONE 
Las  a  moderately  fmooth  and  even  texture,  and  is 
pretty  firm,  compaft  and  heavy,  but  varies  in  co¬ 
lour  on  account  of  the  earthy  particles  that  get  into  the 
pores  of  this  ftone  with  the  water.  It  is  the  moft 
bright  and  glittering  of  any  ftone  of  this  kind,  and  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Flag-ftone.  It 
is  always  found  in  flat  plates  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  the  thinneft  of  thefe  ' 
always  lie  uppermoft.  It  is  confiderably  hard,  and 
will  not  break  in  any  direction.  It  will  not  eafily 
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flri  ke  fire  with  fleel ;  but  ferments  brifkly  with  aqua 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  greyifti  white.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
north  of  England  for  covering  houfes  inftead  of  tiles  ; 
that  is,  thofe  of  the  thin  fort,  for  the  thicker  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  paving  and  building.  It  confifts  of  grit 
with  blunt  angles,  cemented  with  an  earthy  fpar,  and 
interfperfed  with  flakes  of  bright  talc  lying  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  dire&ion. 

The  Greenifh  Grey  Shining  SAND-STONE  is  of 
a  hard,  coarfe,  rough  and  fomewhat  fpungy  texture ; 
but  is  -confiderably  heavy,  and  full  of  bright  glit¬ 
tering  fpangles.  It  confifts  of  large  angular  grit 
that  lie  very  clofe  together,  among  which  are  difperfed 
great  numbers  of  fine  fmall  very  bright  flakes  of  talc, 
which,  with  the  grit,  are  cemented  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  very  pure  tranfparent  fubftance.  It  will 
readily  fplit  in  a  horizontal  direflion,  but  not  into 
very  thin  flakes.  It  does  not  readily  ftrike  fire  with 
fleel,  and  makes  but  a  flight  fermentation  with  aqua 
fortis.  It  is  ufed  in  fome  places  for  covering  of  houfes. 

The  Yeliowifh  Grey  Glittering  SAND-STONE 
fomewhat  refembles  the  former;  but  is  very  rough, 
coarfe  and  harfh,  and  confiderably  heavy.  It  is  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  France. 

The  Hard  Purple  and  White  Laminated  SAND¬ 
STONE  is  the  hardefl  and  molt  elegant  of  this 
clafs,  though  very  rough  and  harfh.  It  is  of  a  very 
clofe  texture,  extremely  heavy,  and  the  colour  is  finely 
variegated  with  greyifh  white  and  purple.  The  plates 
or  flakes  are  much  thicker  than  many  of  the  former, 
and  is  extremely  bright  and  glittering,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  talc  contained  therein.  It  fplits 
very  eafily,  and  is  compofed  of  fine  glittering  grit, 
cemented  with  a  pure  fhining  fubftance.  It  is  extremely 
hard,  and  confequently  will  ftrike  fire  with  fleel ;  but 
it  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common  in 
Italy9  where  it  is  ufed  for  pavements. 

The  Blueifh  Glittering  SLATE-STONE  is  pretty 
fine  and  fmooth,  and  of  a  clofe  compact  texture.  It 
is  extremely  heavy,  and  full  of  talky  particles,  and  more 
eafily  cleaves  into  plates  than  any  of  the  former,  which 
are  generally  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  con¬ 
fifls 
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fills  of  fniall  irregular  {harp  grit,  that  is  often  en¬ 
tirely  blended  with  the  cement,  which  is  of  the  fame 
cryftalline  fubftance  with  itfelf,  though  debafed  by  a 
mixture  of  earthy  particles.  It  is  extremely  hard, 
ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  ferments  {lightly  with  aqua 
fortis.  This  Hone  is  common  in  Italy. 

The  Denfe  Dull  Whitilh  ROCK-STONE  is  mode¬ 
rately  fine,  but  of  a  very  irregular  texture.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  foft  whitilh  earthy  fpar,  interfe&ed  with  flat 
plates  of  the  cryftalline  fort.  The  earthy  part  of  this 
Hone  is  pretty  denfe,  but  not  fo  hard  as  the  cryftalline, 
and  there  is  no  grit  of  any  kind.  It  ferments  greatly 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  blueifti  white,  mixed 
with  a  little  red.  This  is  very  common  in  many 
counties,  and  is  brought  to  London  from  different 
places,  where  it  is  ufed  in  building. 

The  Hard  Greyifh  White  Dull  ROCK-STONE  is 
of  a  compact  texture,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  and  is 
confiderably  heavy.  It  is  compofed  of  no  vifible  grit, 
and  is  eafily  cut ;  it  will ‘not  readily  ftr ike  fire  with 
fteel,  but  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  common  in  feveral  counties  of  England ,  is  ufed  in 
buildings,  and  Hands  the  weather  pretty  well :  fome 
burn  it  into  a  poor  coarfe  fort  of  lime. 

The  Hard  Porous  ROCK-STONE  is  of  a  coarfe 
fpungy  texture,  and  yet  very  hard  and  heavy.  It  is 
generally  of  a  greyifh  white,  though  fometimes 
brownilh,  yellowilh  or  black,  from  the  different  kinds 
of  earthy  particles  falling  into  it  with  the  rain.  It 
has  no  grit,  and  is  very  hard,  even  fo  much  as  to  fpoil 
the  workmens  tools.  It  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  but  will 
not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common  in  2  ovk- 
jhire>  where  the  ftrata  lie  very  deep.  It  is  ufed  for 
building  in  that  county. 

The  Hard  Bright  Grey  ROCK-STONE  is  more 
like  cryital  to  the  naked  eye  than  the  former,  and  con- 
fifts  altogether  of  a  fparry  fubftance.  It  is  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  beautiful  ftone,  for  it  is  bright,.  Alining,  and  very 
heavy.  It  will  hardly  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but  fer¬ 
ments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale 
blueifli  red.  It  is  not  very  common  5  but  there  is  fome 
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of  it  in  Yorkjhire ,  where  they  both  ufe  it  for  building 
and  for  burning  into  lime. 

The  Hard  Bright  Brownifh  White  ROCK-STONE 
is  very  heavy,  and  of  a  clofe  texture,  confiding  of  a 
cryftalline  fpar,  which  in  thin  plates  is  a  little  trans¬ 
parent.  It  will  nop  ftrike  fire  with  heel  ;  but  fer¬ 
ments  very  brifkly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a 
pale  vvhitilh  red.  It  is  brought  from  Purbeck  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  it  is  ufed  for  building  and  pavements.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  in  Northamptonjbire  for  building  and  making 
tomb-ftones. 

The  Dull  Yellowifh  White  Hard  ROCK-STONE 
has  a  clofe  firm  texture,  with  an  irregular  furface,  and 
is  very  heavy.  It  is  of  a  pale  dull  white,  with  pale 
yellow  veins  and  fpots  in  feveral  places ;  but  it  is  not 
bright,  though  compofed  of  cryftalline  fpar.  It  will 
not  eaiily  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but  ferments  violently 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  white  colour.  ]|  is 
common  in  DorJ'etJhire,  and  fometimes  contains  fhells.. 
It  is  very  ufeful  in  building,  becaufe  it  bears  the  wea¬ 
ther  very  well. 

The  Dull  Hard  Brownifh  White  ROCK-STONE 
generally  confifts  of  above  half  fhells,  and  is  a  very 
coarfe  harfn  ftone  without  any  brightnefs.  It  will  not 
readily  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but  ferments  violently 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  greyifh  white.  It  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  from  Purbeck  to  London , 
where  it  is  ufed  for  fiat  pavements. 

The  Whitifh  Grey  Marble  ROCK -STONE  is  con- 
fiderably  fine,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a  fine  firm 
texture.  It  has  a  fomewhat  fparkling  appearance,  and 
is  entirely  without  fhells.  It  is  confiderably  hard,  and 
will  bear  a  pretty  good  polifh ;  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel, 
but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  found  in 
the  Eajiern  countries,  as  well  as  Italy ,  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany . 

Tjhe  Yeilowifh  White  Flinty  ROCK- STONE  is 
very  fine,  fmooth  and  glofly,  and  its  texture  is  pretty 
much  like  that  of  common  flint.  It  will  hardly  ftrike 
fire  with  fteel,  but  makes  a  very  great  and  lafting  fer¬ 
mentation  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  greyifh  or 
blueifh  white.  It  is  common  in  fome  parts  of  England > 
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and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rag-done  and  Lime- 
Rone.  Tt  is  generally  free  from  clefts ;  bat  when  there 
are  any,  the  Tides  are  always  covered  with  a  crydal- 
line  fpar.  It  is  ufed  in  the  pavements  of  Rreets. 

The  Brownifli  White  Flinty  ROCK-STONE  is  in 
fome  parts  of  England  called  Chert  or  Wern,  has  a 
very  compact  firm  texture,  and  is  confiderably  heavy. 
It  has  fometimes  veins  and  fpots  of  red,  white  or  black. 
It  breaks  with  an  even  glofiy  furface,  like  that  of  flinty 
pebbles ;  and  Arikes  lire  with  Reel,  but  makes  no  fer¬ 
mentation  with  aqua  fortis,  It  is  often  found  among 
other  Rrata  of  Rone,  and  Dr.  Woodward  mentions  one 
of  three  feet  thick  in  Yorkfhire. 

The  Blueifh  Flinty  ROCK-STONE  is  very  foft 
and  fmooth,  with  a  clofe  even  texture,  and  is  confide¬ 
rably  heavy  and  hard.  It  has  fometimes  blueifh  white 
veins,  and  is  found  in  moR  counties  of  England .  It 
Arises  fire  with  Reel  with  fome  difficulty,  and  makes 
a  Rrong  and  lafling  fermentation  with  aqua  fortis.  In 
fome  places  it  is  burnt  into  lime,  which  is  very  good. 

The  Flard  Blueifh  ROCK-STONE  is  very  rough, 
and  is  generally  full  of  fhells  or  fpar.  Its  texture  is 
firm,  and  is  extremely  heavy  ;  it  will  not  readily  Rrike 
fire  with  Reel,  but  ferments  violently  with  aqua 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  vvhitifh  grey.  It  is  brought 
from  Purbeck  to  London,  where  it  is  ufed  in  pavements. 
It  is  hard  to  cut,  and  therefore  not  much  ufed  in 
building. 

The  Brownifn  Blue  Dull  Hard  ROCK-STONE  is 
coarfe  and  rough,  and  pretty  heavy.  It  is  generally 
variegated  with  lines  and  fpots  of  a  pale  red  and  of 
an  opaque  white.  It  will  not  Rrike  fire  with  Reel,  but 
makes  a  Rrong  and  lading  fermentation  with  aqua 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  blueifh  white.  It  is  called 
in  Leicejlerjhire  the  Blue  Lime-Rone,  for  it  makes  good 
lime. 

Tne  Dull  Pale  Red  ROCK-STONE  is  pretty  fine 
and  fmooth,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  confiderably  heavy. 
It  is  variegated  in  mod  places  with  lines  and  fpots  of  a 
pale  red,  or  of  an  opaque  white.  It  will  not  readily 
Rrike  fire  with  deel,  but  ferments  violently  with  aqua 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  very  pale  whitifh  or  greyifh  red. 

It 
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It  is  ufed  for  building  walls  in  fome  places,  and  is  alfo 
burnt  to  lime. 

The  Hard  Shining  Red  ROCK-STONE  is  very 
heavy,  and  is  fpangled  in  many  places  with  fmall  bits' 
of  a  very  glofty  fpar.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  will 
take  a  good  polifii ;  it  wi]J  not  readily  ftrike  fire  with 
Heel,  but  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and 
burns  to  a  pale  red.  It  is  imported  from  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark ,  and  is  ufed  in  pavements;  it  is 
alfo  to  be  met  with  in  Yorkfoire.  That  of  Norway 
contains  line  Hraight  Ihells,  but  that  in  England  is  with¬ 
out  them. 

The  Green  and  Red  Variegated  ROCK-STONE 
has  a  rude  irregular  ftru&ure,  and  is  but  coarfe  for 
one  of  this  clafs.  However,  it  is  not  porous,  is  pretty 
heavy,  and  interfperfed  with  blotches  and  foft  uneven 
lines  of  a  fine  paler  green  fpar,  as  well  as  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  white  and  femi-tranlparent  one.  It  is 
found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyjhire  ;  but  is  of  no  ufe. 

The  Hard  Black  Dull  ROCK-STONE  has  a  dole 
firm  texture  with  a  fmooth  furface,  is  pretty  heavy,  and 
extremely  hard ;  but  has  no  glofs,  except  a  few  Ihining 
fpecks  in  fome  places.  It  is  not  unlike  black  marble, 
but  will  not  readily  ftrike  lire  with  fteel :  it  ferments 
violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  line  blueifti 
white.  In  Leicejlerjhire  it  is  burnt  into  lime. 

The  Hard  Black  Shining  ROCK-STONE  is  fome- 
what  coarfe,  but  extremely  hard,  very  glittering,  and 
remarkably  heavy.  It  does  not  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  brownilb  red.  It  is  found 
in  Derbyjhire ,  but  is  hitherto  of  no  ufe. 

The  Soft  Dull  Black  ROCK-STONE  has  a  pretty 
fmooth  furface,  but  no  very  firm  texture,  and  though 
very  heavy,  has  not  the  leaft  brightnefs.  It  has  fome- 
what  the  appearance  of  Hate,  though  it  will  not  cleave; 
nor  will  it  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  nor  yet  ferment  with 
aqua  fortis.  This  is  known  every  where  by  the  name 
of  Rag-Stone,  and  is  more  properly  fo  called  than  the 
yeliovvilh  white  one  before  mentioned,  becaufe  when 
broken  it  has  a  ragged  appearance.  This  is  ufed  as 
a  whetftone  all  over  England ,  for  common  knives  and 
carpenters  tools. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  SLATE  S. 

rpHE  Brittle  White  SLATE-STONE  has  a  pretty 
^  A  clofe  texture,  and  is  confiderably  heavy,  though 
dull.  It  con  Ms  of  various  plates  from  one  fixth  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick,  and  will  fplit  pretty  eafily.  It 
will  not  firike  lire  with  feed,  and  ferments  ftrongly 
with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  very  common  in  England ,  and 
particularly  in  Nortbamptonjhire ,  where  it  lies  near 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  cover 
houfes. 

The  Purple  SLATE  is  a  line  beautiful  kind,  and 
is  pretty  heavy.  It  is  firm  and  compad,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  is  a  fine  pale  purple,  glittering  all  over  with  Mali 
glofiy  fpangles,  which  are  very  bright,  and  fo  minute 
that  they  are  not  to  be  feen  difiin&ly  without  a  careful 
examination.  It  confifis  of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes 
laid  evenly  upon  each  other.  It  will  not  firike  fire 
with  fieel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua  fortis ;  but  is 
greatly  valued  as  a  covering  for  houfes  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England ,  where  it  is  found. 

The  Common  Blue  SLATE  is  almoll  univerfally 
known,  and  is  a  very  ufeful  fione.  The  texture  is  fine 
and  fmooth,  and  confifis  of  even  plates  laid  clofe  upon 
each  other,  which  will  readily  fplit.  It  will  not  firike 
fire  with  fieel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is 
ufed  almofi:  all  over  England  for  covering  of  houfes, 
and  is  much  better  than  tiles. 

The  Brownifh  Blue  Brittle  COAL-SLATE,  which 
is  always  to  be  met  with  in  coal-pits,  is  of  no  manner 
of  ufe. 

I  he  Greyifh  Black  Brittle  SLATE,  by  forne  called 
Shiver,  is  of  a  very  looie  open  texture,  though  pretty 
heavy:  but  the  ftrudure  is  regularly  plated,  and  the 
plates  feldom  cohere  to  each  other.  It  is  very  foft, 
and  is  readily  penetrated  by  water.  It  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  faint  red.  It 
is  common  in  the  northern  counties  of  England ,  and 
is  made  ule  of  for  manuring  land,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  marl. 
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The  Greyifh  Blue  Sparkling  SLATE  has  a  very 
compad  texture,  but  fomewhat  uneven,  and  confifts 
of  irregular  plates,  which  will  fplit  into  thofe  that  are 
very  thin.  When  large  maffes  are  found,  they  are 
often  bent  and  undulated,  and  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftratum  are  frequently  obferved  to  be  defective. 
They  are  compofed  of  regular  oblong  fibre',  which 
are  all  very  bright  and  glittering  when  the  mafs  is  juft 
broken,  having  fotnew'hat  of  the  appearance  of  talc. 

It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  ftcel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis ;  but  burns  to  a  yellow  fpangled  mafs.  There 
are  large  ft  rata  of  this  in  feme  of  the  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  fometimes  found  on  the  fea-fnore.  It 
is  often  ufed  as  a  whetftone  to  give  a  good  edge  to 
tools. 

The  Irijb  SLATE  is  the  moil  foft  and  brittle  of  all 
this  clafs,  it  being  coarfe,  rough,  and  of  a  crumbly 
texture ;  but  is  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  brownifh 
black.  It  confifts  of  a  multitude  of  thin  plates  laid 
evenly  upon  each  other,  and  fplits  very  eafily.  It  will 
not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua  fortis ; 
but  will  burn  to  a  ftrong  bright  red.  It  is  fome- 
what  of  the  nature  of  alum,  and  is  very  common  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  alfo  found  in  <$ 'omerfetfoire  and  other  parts 
of  England ,  where  it  always  lies  near  the  furface  of 
the  ground  in  a  very  thick  ftratum.  It  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  againft  bruifes,  and  is  given  by  fome  from  one 
dram  to  two  in  curing  quartan  agues ;  but  its  principal 
ufe  is  for  internal  bleedings. 

At  IJleb ,  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  there  is  found 
a  black  Slate,  which  has  the  images  of  various  hfhes 
of  a  black  or  yellow  colour  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  fo 
finely  done,  that  the  very  feales  may  be  ieen. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  M  A  R  B  LJE  S. 

r  ¥"*  HE  PARIAN  MARBLE  i^  fo  called  becaufe 

X  it  was  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Paros.  It  is 
©f  a  white  colour,  extremely  hard,  and  takes  a  very 

fine 
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fine  polifh.  It  has  a  firm,  compact,  clofe  texture, 
and  is  confiderably  heavy  ;  its  extraordinary  white- 
nefis  has  fometimes  a  blueifh  call,  with  blue  ftreaks  of 
different  breadths.  It  is  not  very  hard  to  cut,  and 
therefore  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  fkituaries.  It 
confifts  of  pretty  large  particles  with  flat  furfaces,  but 
much  fmaller  and  more  regular  in  their  fize  and  fnape 
than  thofe  of  the  alabafter  kind.  It  will  not  firike  fire 
with  fieel,  but  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fords, 
and  when  burnt  is  almoft  as  white  as  fnovv.  Some  fay 
this  marble  receives  its  name  from  Agoracritus  P arias  9 
who  firfb  carved  a  ftatue  of  Venus  out  of  it. 

The  Hard  White  MARBLE,  called  Carrara  by  the 
moderns,  is  whiter  than  the  Parian ,  but  is  not  of  fo 
great  value,  becaufe  it  is  more  hard  to  cut,  and  will 
not  take  a  fine  polifh  ;  however,  it  is  ufed  for  build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  make  flatues.  It  has  a  more  firm 
and  clofe  texture  than  the  former,  and  is  very  heavy  ; 
befides,  ithas  greater  tranfparency  than  any  other  white 
marble.  It  confifls  of  fmall  glittering  particles,  many 
of  which  appear  to  have  flat  furfaces,  and  confequently 
lie  clofe  together ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a 
perfe&Iy  white  fpar.  It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fieel, 
but  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns 
to  a  pure  white.  This  marble  is  found  in  Italy ,  from 
which  country  large  quantities  are  brought  to  England . 

The  Hard  Pale  Yellow  Glofly  MARBLE  is  of  the 
fame  colour  throughout,  and  is  confiderably  heavy, 
with  a  clofe  firm  texture.  It  is  very  fine  and  fmooth, 
and  between  the  colour  of  honey  and  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine.  It  will  readily  break  in  any  direction  into  a 
fmooth  glofly  furface.  It  will  not  firike  fire  with  flee), 
nor  ferment  greatly  with  aqua  fortis;  but  burns  to  a 
fine  pale  red. 

The  Numidian  MARBLE  of  the  antients  is  hard, 
fhining,  of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  is  very  remark¬ 
able  for  its  hardnefs.  It  will  bear  an  extremely  fine 
polifh,  on  account  of  its  compact  even  texture.  It  is 
not  at  all  tranfparent,  unlefs  in  very  thin  pieces.  It 
will  not  firike  with  fieel,  but  ferments  greatly  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  found  in 
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Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Germany ,  and  is  a  fine 
ftrong,  durable  marble,  though  not  in  great  efteem. 

The  Black  Namur  MARBLE  is  very  fine  and 
fmooth,  having  a  clofe  firm  texture,  and  is  very  heavy. 
It  is  full  of  fine  fmall  gloffy  particles,  which  look  like 
fo  many  fpangles.  It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  dee], 
but  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns 
to  a  pure  white.  It  is  a  ufeful  marble,  though  not 
much  efteemed. 

The  Chian  MARBLE  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
very  fine  and  hard.  It  is  ufed  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  for  a  touch-done ;  and  is  in  great 
elteem  with  the  goldfmiths  for  that  ufe,  it  being  the 
belt  of  this  kind.  It  is  perfectly  fmooth  when  broken, 
but  is  very  dull,  and  does  not  fhine  at  all.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  pure,  unmixed  mafs ;  and  cuts  with 
difficulty,  but  very  fmoothly.  It  will  not  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel,  but  ferments  very  itrongly  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  calcines  to  a  pure  white.  It  was  formerly  brought 
from  the  Ifland  of  Chios ;  but  we  have  it  now  from 
Italy.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  high  polifh,  infomuch  that 
it  has  been  ufed  in  Head  of  a  mirrour. 

The  Lydian  STONE  of  the  antients  is  a  hard  black 
Marble,  in  the  fhape  of  columns,  and  is  called  Ba- 
faltes  by  Boet.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  Marbles  by 
Pliny  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  hardeft  of  this  kind,  for  a 
f-le  will  not  touch  it.  It  is  alfo  called  Bafanus,  from  a 
Greek  word  that  ftgnifies  to  examine,  becaufe  this  was 
the  touch-ilone  of  the  antients.  It  is  now  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  Germany ,  and  particularly  in  Silejia; 
but  the  greated  quantity  of  it  known  is  the  Giants 
Caufenvay  in  Ireland,  which  appears  fo  regular  that  it 
was  at  firft  taken  to  be  a  work  of  art.  This  Marble 
is  of  a  very  fine,  fmooth,  even  texture,  and  of  fo  gloffy 
a  black  that  it  refembles  high-polifhed  fteel,  without 
any  foreign  matter.  .  It  is  always  found  in  one  fmooth 
homogene  mafs,  but  not  in  quarries  like  other  Mar¬ 
bles  ;  for  it  always  Hands  upright  in  regular  columns, 
confiding  of  a  great  many  joints,  one  of  which  is  ex¬ 
actly  placed  and  fitted  to  the  other.  A  vaft  number  of 
thefe  are  fo  regularly  put  together,  and  joined  by  their 
fides,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  placed  fo  by  a  very 
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fkilful  workman.  Many  of  thefe  columns  make  large 
pillars,  fome  of  which  are  at  fmall  dikances  from  each 
other.  The  fingle  columns  are  all  angular,  2nd  con- 
kk  of  from  four  to  feven  angles  ;  but  the  firft  are 
moll  uncommon.  It  will  not  krike  lire  with  keel, 
which  mull  be  on  account  of  its  fmoothnefs,  for  it  is 
certainly  hard  enough  for  that  purpofe ;  likevvife  it 
makes  little  or  no  fermentation  with  aqua  fortis.  This 
kone  may  be  made  ufe  of  on  various  occafions,  and 
is  well  known  to  make  the  very  bell  kind  of  burnilh- 
ers  for  polilhing  filver. 

The  Lacedemonian  MARBLE  of  the  ancients  is  of 
the  green  kind,  and  is  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny .  It 
is  different  from  the  Ophites,  becaufe  that  is  varie¬ 
gated  with  fpots  like  ferpents,  from  whence  it  took  its 
name,  for  that  word  fignilies  a  ferpent ;  befides,  the 
columns  that  are  made  with  this  laffc  are  always  very 
fmall.  There  is  alfo  another  of  this  kind,  of  a  dark 
green,  which  is  finely  painted  with  erodes  of  a  lighter 
colour,  which  are  fo  fine  that  common  fpeclators 
would  take  them  for  the  effect  of  art.  This  Marble 
has  a  clofe  compafl  texture,  and  is  very  hard  and  hea¬ 
vy.  It  is  of  a  fine  bright  green,  and  takes  a  very  good 
polifh.  It  will  not  krike  fire  with  keel,  but  ferments 
violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pure  white. 
It  was  firk  brought  from  Lacedemonia ,  afterwards  from 
Egypt,  and  is  now  found  in  Germany ,  Sweden,  and 
England.  There  is  faid  to  be  a  kratum  of  it  near 
Briflol,  and  many  in  Wales ,  where  it  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity. 

The  Derbyjhire  MARBLE  is  of  a  whitilh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  has  a  fine  clofe  texture.  It  will  not  krike 
fire  with  keel,  but  ferments  violently  with  aqua 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  fo  full  of 
marine  fubkances,  that  four  fifths  of  the  whole  mafs 
feem  to  be  compofed  thereof;  it  is  particularly  full 
of  entrochi,  which  are  a  fort  of  knell  of  an  oblong 
round  form,  furrowed  on  the  outkde,  as  if  it  was  di¬ 
vided  into  joints,  marked  with  a  ka'r  at  the  end, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  Star  Fifh  ;  but 
this  is  uncertain.  They  are  of  all  kzes,  from  the 
thicknefs  of  a  large  pin,  to  half  an  inch  or  more. 

They 
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They  will  take  a  very  elegant  polifh  in  the  mafs,  and 
are  much  ufed  for  chimney-pieces,  tables,  and  the 
like.  It  is  found  in  vaft  quantities  in  Derby /hire ,  and 
feme  will  not  allow  it  to  be  Marble,  but  call  it  the 
Derbyjhire  Stone. 

1  lie  Green  MARBLE,  thick  fet  with  final!  fea 
fin  ells,  is  of  a  very  beautiful  kind,  and  will  bear  a  very 
fine  polifli.  It  is  of  a  delightful  bright  green  ;  but 
does  not  fparkle.  The  roundifh  black  lines,  and  pale 
f  brownifh  white  fpecks  that  are  found  in  it,  are  thought 
to  be  fmall  lea  Ihells,  filled  up  with  an  impure  white 
»  earthy  opaque  fpar;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  a 
very  elegant  curious  Marble.  It  ferments  violently 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  calcines  to  a  pure  white.  There 
are  very  large  quarries  of  it  in  Germany ,  Bohemia ,  and 
l  fome  parts  of  France ,  where  it  is  ufed  in  the  orna- 
ij  mental  parts  of  buildings. 

The  Greyifh  Green  MARBLE,  thinly  fet  with 
H  ihells,  is  fomewhat  coarfe  and  rough,  and  of  an  ir- 
|  regular  and  pretty  fir*n  texture,  moderately  heavy, 
f  and  confiderably  hard.  It  is  of  a  dull  duiky  greyifh 
green  colour,  and  will  ferment  violently  with  aqua 

Iiortis.  It  is  found  in  Derbyjhire ,  DorJetJhire>  and 
Ejjex. 

The  Hard  Greyifh  Black  CORALLOIDE  MAR¬ 
BLE  has  a  very  fine  fmooth  even  texture,  and  is  con- 
fiderabiy  bright  and  fparkling;  but  does  not  feem  to 
j  confifl  of  a  homogene  mafs  when  broken,  but  of  many 
I  clofely-compacted  particles.  It  abounds  with  a  fort 
of  coral  called  Porus,  fet  at  fmall  diftances  and  in  all 
|  directions:  they  are  generally  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
are  compofed  of  longitudinal  plates,  which  are  very 
fine,  thin,  and  of  a  fnOw-white  colour.  In  the  moil 
perfe£l  fpecimens  there  are  procefles  like  wings,  of  a 
clofe  irregular  net-like  texture,  expanded  on  each  fide 
near  the  top,  and  of  this  fort  of  texture  the  whole 
body  is  full ;  the  interllices  are  filled  up  with  a  greyifh 
white  fpar,  and  form  a  very  beautiful  figure.  It  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  Derbyjhire^  and  according  to 
Dr.  Woodward  in  Wales .  The  tomb  of  Sir  Fhomas 
J  Grejha?n  in  Great  St.  Hcllen’s  church  is  built  with  it. 

The 
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The  Black  CORALLOIDE,  marbled  with  (hells, 
is  of  a  very  clofe  firm  even  texture,  and  is  very  hard 
and  pretty  heavy;  it  will  bear  a  very  fine  polifh.  It 
is  variegated  with  a  Coralloide  Porus  not  unlike  the 
former,  but  fmaller.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers  of 
large  fea  (hells,  of  the  turbinated  and  bivalved  kinds, 
lodged  in  various  directions,  and  of  a  clear  bright 
white.  The  cavity  of  the  porus  and  (hells  are  all  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  the  black  fubdance  of  the  marble ;  but 
they  retain  their  fhape  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  It 
ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  is  common  in 
Ireland ,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  London. 

The  Purple  and  White  Variegated  MARBLE  is 
generally  pretty  fine,  with  white  veins,  fpotted  and 
variegated  with  purple.  In  fome  blocks  the  purple 
makes  the  ground,  and  the  veins  and  fpots  are  white ; 
there  are  alfo  blotches  of  other  colours,  as  pale  red, 
pale  brown,  yellowifli,  greenifti,  and  yellowilh  brown. 
The  different  fubdances,  which  compofe  this  Marble, 
are  generally  didindd  maffes,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
purple  and  white  kind.  The  whited  is  mod  pure, 
and  therefore  is  harded,  brighted,  and  mod  tranf- 
parent.  The  pale  red  is  next,  the  purple  next  to 
that;  but  the  browniih,  greeni(h,  and  yellowilh,  are 
very  earthy,  and  almod  perfeClly  opaque.  There  are 
lilvery  particles  in  this  Marble,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  a  very  pure  fpar.  This  is  a  common  Marble  in 
Italy,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land . 

The  Brown  and  White  Brittle  MARBLE  is  the 
fofted  of  this  clafs,  and  has  a  pretty  coarfe  texture ; 
but  it  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pure  fnow  white, 
finely  variegated  with  (lender  lines,  and  veins  of  a  deep 
brown  earthy  colour,  and  in  fome  places  there  is  a 
faint  cad  of  pale  red  :  when  broken,  glittering  particles 
appear  as  in  the  former,  which  are  difpofed  in  fmall 
flakes.  The  white  parts  or  ground  are  extremely  like 
the  fined  loaf-fugar,  and  is  fo  foft  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  Water  will  readily  foak  through  it, 
and  it  makes  a  violent  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis. 
It  is  common  in  Italy,  and  ferves  to  make  chimney- 
pieces. 

Hard 
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Hard  Variegated  Red  and  White  MARBLE  is  very 
;  fine,  remarkably  heavy,  and  is  fomewhat  of  a  blueilh 
ground,  finely  variegated  with  red  brown  and  yellow 
veins.  It  is  very  glittering  in  many  parts,  and  will 
take  a  very  fine  polifli.  It  will  not  flrike  fire  with 
Heel,  nor  ferment  greatly  with  aqua  fords.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Marble,  and  is  found  in  great  plenty  in, 
L  DeajonJbire,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  London . 

The  Blue  and  White  Variegated  MARBLE  has  a 
|  large  rough  grain,  is  moderately  heavy,  and  is  of  a 
;  blueifh  white,  or  of  a  fine  bright  pearl  colour,  varic- 
£  gated  with  broad  veins  of  a  dufky  blue,  which  often 
:  make  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  Marble.  The  white 
|  parts  when  broken  appear  bright  and  fparkling,  but 
i  their  texture  is  loofe.  The  blue  is  of  a  fmooth  tex- 
:  Cure,  and  extremely  dull.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and 
:  takes  a  very  good  polifh.  It  ferments  violently  with 
i  aquafortis,  and  burns  to  a  greyifh  white.  It  .is  com- 
'  mon  in  Italy,  from  whence  large  quantities  are  brought 
:  to  England ,  where  it  is  ufed  for  monuments. 

The  Pale  Brown  MARBLE,  with  white  and  red 
I  veins,  has  great  variations,  both  with  regard  to  the 
£  ground  and  the  veins.  rphe  texture  is  pretty  fine, 
clofe  and  fmooth,  and  is  considerably  heavy.  The 
veins  are  fometimes  of  a  blueifh  white,  without  any 
other  mixture,  and  in  fome  they  are  only  red.  The 
'  red  is  of  all  degrees,  ‘from  the  brighteft  colour  to  the 
t  purple  of  porphyry.  It  is  confiderably  hard,  and  takes 
j  a,  very  beautiful  polifh.  It  ferments  violently  with 
aqua  fortis,  efpecially  in  the  red  and  white  veins.  It 
is  a  common  Englijh  Marble,  and  there  is  great  plenty 
of  it  in  Corntwal,  DcvojiJhire,  and  Wales .  It  is  ufed 
in  London  for  tables. 

The  Brown  MARBLE  variegated  with  white  and 
black  is  pretty  fine  and  fmooth,  though  fubjed  to 
cracks  and  flaws.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  and  the 
brown  colour  is  variegated  with  very  beautiful  whitifh 
and  black  branded  veins  of  various  figures :  fome¬ 
times  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  white  or 
brown  is  the  ground.  The  brown  is  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  colour,  and  is  difpofed  in  a  very  odd  manner  ; 
lor  it  fometimes,  when  black,  feems  to  referable  rocks, 

Vql«  V.  K  clouds, 
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clouds,  rivers  and  landfcapes.  It  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  Italy ,  where  it  is  in  good  efteem  for  orna¬ 
mental  works. 

The  Hard  Brown  MARBLE,  variegated  with  white. 
Is  the  hardeft  of  this  clafs,  and  is  remarkably  heavy. 
It  generally  con  fills  of  only  two  colours,  yellowilk 
brown,  and  a  dufey  white  ;  but  they  are  in  many  diffe¬ 
rent  proportions,  and  the  veins  are  compofed  of  very 
different  (hades,  which  generally  refemble  the  windings 
of  rivers,  and  feldom  any  thing  elle.  It  ferments  but 
little  with  aqua  fortis,  nor  will  it  readily  calcine  ;  it  is 
very  hard  to  work,  therefore  is  not  much  in  ufe ;  it  is 
found  in  Italy,  but  not  very  common. 

The  Yellow  and  Purple  Variegated  MARBLE  is  a 
very  curious  kind,  and  the  ground  is  of  a  beautiful 
pale  yellow,  with  line  purple  veins ;  there  are  others 
that  are  dark  brownifn,  blackifn  and  white.  The 
ilru&ure  is  fmooth  and  even,  and  it  will  bear  a  very 
elegant  polilh.  It  will  ferment  fomewhat  brilkly  with 
aqua  fortis ;  and  when  calcined  turns  to  a  beautiful 
pale  red.  It  is  found  in  Italy ,  and  with  us  bears  a 
very  great  price. 

The  Blue  and  Yellow  Variegated  MARBLE  would 
be  very  valuable,  if  it  would  admit  of  a  fine  polilh  ; 
but,  as  it  does  not,  it  is  not  in  great  efteem.  The 
ground,  which  is  coarfe,  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  mixed 
with  a  fine  blue  ;  which  in  fome  places  is  fo  deep  as 
to  be  aim  off  black,  and  in  other  places  fo  light  that  it 
looks  like  a  pale  grey.  Its  texture  is  loofe  and  open, 
and  it  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa. 

The  Black  MARBLE,  with  white  veins,  has  a  very 
firm  texture,  and  is  of  a  fine  deep  black,  variegated 
wi.h  narrow  white  veins,  running  generally  ftraight 
and  even.  It  is  pretty  hard,  and  will  bear  a  good 
polilh,  and  when  broken  one  way  it  is  very  bright  and 
fparkling.  It  ferments  but  little  with  aqua  fortis,  and 
calcines  to  a  dulky  grey:  it  is  common  in  Italy,  and 
is  ufed  with  us  for  chimneys  and  tables. 

The  Blueilh  Black  Hard  MARBLE,  with  fnovv- 
white  veins,  has  a  fomewhat  rough  and  harfti  texture ; 
but  is  considerably  hard,  and  will  bear  an  excellent 
polilh.  It  is  fomewhat  bright  and  glittering  when- 
1  broken 
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broken  in  the  black  part,  and  the  white  veins  glitter 
greatly.  It  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fords'  and 
Yvnen  cammed  is  of  a  mixed  grey.  It  is  common  in 
Ita/y,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Leghorn. 

i  ne  Black  and  Yellow  Variepated  MARBT  F  h-ie 
a  very  fine  clofe  texture,  and  is  very  heavy  The 
black  is  deep,  and  variegated  with  a  great  number  of 
yd  low  veins.  It  will  bear  a  very  fme  poliffi,  and  then 
tne  yellow  veins  look  like  gold  •  but,  when  there  is  any 
white,  they  appear  like  filver.  There  are  great  quan¬ 
tities  ol-  tnis  Marble  brought  from  Italy ,  becaufe  it  is 
of  very  great  with  us,  and  highly  efieemed. 

i  he  black  MARBLE,  with  white  and  red  veins  is 
of  an  irregular  but  clofe  texture,  and  is  considerably 
heavy.  1  ne  ground  is  black,  and  fometimes  inclines 
to  blue  and  the  variegations  are  chiefly  of  a  clear 
bright  white ;  but  there  are  fome  of  a  beautiful  red 
Sometimes  the  white  part  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  white  or  black  is  the  ground.. 
1  he  red  veins  commonly  appear  of  a  granulated  ftruc- 
ture,  and  tne  whole  is  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  very 
fine  polifh.  It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  heel,  but 
ferments  pretty  brifkly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to 
a  mixed  grey.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  Marble 

m  Ireland,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes  brought,  tho* 
very  rarely.  5  ’ 

The  Black  MARBLE,  with  red,  white  and  yellow 
veins,  is  pretty  coarfe  and  rough,  though  of  a  firm 
texture  The  ground  is  of  a  deep  black,  which  is 
beautnully  variegated  with  all  degrees' of  red,  yellow 
ana  white,  difperled  in  irregular  veins.  It  is  brighteft 
in  tne  white  part,  and  the  red  and  black  fparkle, 
though  very  little;  but  in  the  red  it  is  fcarcely  perl 
cen able.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  polifh,  and  ferments 
tnougn  but  little  with  aqua  fortis,  except  in  the  white 

J  he  Green  MARBLE,  variegated  with  white  veins, 
was  m  much  efteem  with  the  antient  Romans.  It  has  a 
hrm  compaft  texture,  is  remarkably  heavy,  and 
giccn  and  wtnte  are  of  fuch  different  degrees,  that 
they  make  a  very  agreeable  variegation.  Befidcs  thefe, 
there  are  fpots  and  veins  of  a  blackjfli  colour,  and  the 
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whole  is  fo  hard  that  it  will  bear  a  pretty  good  polifh. 

It  ferments  brilkly  with  aqua  fortis,  except  where  it  is 
green  and  flaky  ;  and  is  brought  from  Egypt  and  other 

^  This  Greenifh  Black  and  White  Spotted  MARBLE 
is  the  black  Ophites  or  Serpent-Stone  of  the  antients. 
It  was  fo  called  becaufe  it  had  fpots  in  the  form  of 
ferpents ;  for  the  name  was  owing  to  the  figure  of  the 
{pots  and  lines,  and  not  of  the  Bone  itfelf.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  pretty  hard  marble,  of  a  Arm  tex¬ 
ture,  and  remarkably  heavy ;  the  ground  is  a  very 
fine  green,  variegated  with  fmall  black  fpots  and  irre¬ 
gular  lines,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  that  are  white. 
They  are  fometimes  pretty  large,  and  half  blended 
with  the  general  fubflance  of  the  mafs,  and  fometimes 
there  is  the  blufh  of  purple  throughout  the  whole. 
It  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to 
a  mottled  grey.  This  marble  is  now  found  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  i Hands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  there  is  aifo  a  fort  of  it  m  />  ales , 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Anglefca  Marble. 

The  Greenifh  "Soft  MARBLE,  variegated  with 
white  and  black  veins  and  fpots,  is  the  white  Ophites 
of  the  antients.  It  is  of  a  pretty  fine  fmooth  texture, 
moderately  heavy,  and,  when  pure,  Oi  a  very  elegant 
pale  green,  with  fpots,  clouds  and.  lines  of  a  fine 
deep  black  and  whitifli  green,  which  is  fometimes  en¬ 
tirely  white.  It  is  foft  and  eafily  cut,  but  looks  very 
bright  when  wrought.  It  ferments  violently  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  bums  to  a  aufky  grey.  It  is  found 

in  France ,  Italy  and  Germany.  #  , 

The  Afh-coloured  MARBLE,  with  fmall  black 
fpots,  is  the  Tephria  and  grey  Ophites  of  the  antients. 
It  is  a  fine  fmooth  marble,  pretty  firm  and  compact, 
and  con fidef ably  heavy.  The  afh  colour  is  lively  and 
Beautiful,  the  black  fpots  of  irregular  figures,  and  the 
fixth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  pretty  hard,,  and 
takes  a  fine  polifh.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  antients, 
widen  is  brought  from  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 

The  Greyifh  Brown  MARBLE,  with  bright  green 

fpots,  has  an  even  texture,  is  confiderably  firm,  and 
*  very 
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very  heavy.  The  fpots  are  fmall,  generally  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure,  and  will  take  a  very  fine  polifti.  The  green 
parts  efpecially  ferment  greatly  with  aqua  fortis,  and 
burn  to  a  pale  mottled  grey.  It  is  common  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia ,  and  is  faid  to  be  met  with  in  England . 

The .  pale  grey  MARBLE,  with  green  fpots  and 
veins,  is  extremely  firm  and  very  heavy,  and  in  fome 
places  flightly  tinged  with  a  very  faint  red,  and  in 
others  with  a  colour  that  is  nearly  white.  It  is  varie¬ 
gated  with  a  very  beautiful  pale  green,  confiding  of 
fmall  oblong  irregular  fpots,  and  fometimes  of  narrow 
uneven  veins.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  will  bear  a  beau¬ 
tiful  polilh.  It  is  common  in  Germany ,  and  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward  takes  notice  of  a  fpecimen  found  on  the  Tea 
fhore  in  Cornwall. 

The  Red  MARBLE,  with  white  and  gold  veins, 
is  the  Theban  marble  of  the  antients.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  marble,  and  of  a  very  fmooth  regular  tex¬ 
ture.  The  red  is  variegated  in  fome  places  only  with 
white,  and  in  others  only  with  yellow  or  aold  colour  ; 
thel'e  are  very  large  and  broad  in  fome  "places,  and 
very  narrow  in  others,  for  they  generally  make  up 
almoft  half  the  mafs.  It  is  found  in  Egypt ,  Italy , 
Germany  and  England ;  but  the  Egyptian  is  the  fined, 
and  the  Englijh  the  word, 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  ALABASTER,  PORPHYRY  and  GRANITE. 

*TpHE  Snow-white  Shining  ALABASTER  is  that 
JL  called  the  Lygdine  by  the  antients.  It  is  not 
very  com  paid;  but  is  heavy,  and  con  fids  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  broad,  fiat,  large  particles,  which  are  very 
bright  and  perfectly  white.  It  cuts  very  freely,  and  is 
capable  of  a  fine  polifh.  There  are  very  large  drata 
of  it  in  Arabia ,  Egypt ,  and  many  parts  of  Italy ; 
but  it  is  feldom  brought  over  to  England . 

Whitifh  Yellow  ALABAS  I  ER,  of  a  fofc  confid¬ 
ence,  is  of  a  loofe  open  texture,  confiderably  heavy, 
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and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  honey;  but  the  colour 
is  more  deep  in  feme  places  than  others.  It  confilis 
of  irregular  pieces  that  lie  in  tables  one  over  ano¬ 
ther,  though  with  regularity;  however,  they  all  toge¬ 
ther  compofe  a  remarkably  blight  mafs,  which  is  very 
brittle.  It  is  found  in  Cappadocia ,  and  has  been  met 
with  in  Germany  and  France ,  as  well  as  in  Derby - 
jin  re-. 

Yellowifh  and  Reddifh  Varieoated  ALABASTER 

O 

is  the  common  Alabafler  of  the  antients.  It  is  fo  foft 
that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  has  the  fame 
name  in  all  languages.  It  is  remarkably  bright,  glit¬ 
tering  and  almoft  tranfparent,  and  its  texture  is  very 
loofe  and  open,  though  it  is  moderately  heavy.  The 
ground  is  of  a  fine  clear  pale  yellow,  between  that  of 
honey  and  amber,  and  has  the  fame  texture  as  the 
former ;  but  is  beautifully  variegated  with  crooked 
undulated  veins,  force  of  which  are  broad,  and  others 
marrow ;  feme  of  a  pale  red,  others  whitifh,  and  others 
again  of  a  very  agreeable  pale  brown.  It  will  bear  a 
very  fine  polilh,  and  con  fills  of  large  angular  fpar- 
ry  concretions.  It  is  not  proof  again  ft  water,  fer¬ 
ments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale 
grey  colour.  It  was  formerly  found  in  Egypt ,  and 
is  now  met  with  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Purple  PORPHYRY,  with  pale  red  and  white  fpots, 
is  the  Porphyry  of  the  antients,  by  whom  it  was  placed 
among  the  red  marbles,  of  which  it  was  reckoned  the 
chief,  on  account  of  its  hardnefs  and  fplendor.  It  is 
named  Porfido  by  the  Italians ,  and  there  are  two  co¬ 
lumns  of  it  before  the  gates  of  St.  John  Baptift ,  in 
Florence.  The  texture  is  not  fo  fine  as  many  of  the 
common  marbles,  and  it  always  breaks  with  a  routjh 
irregular  fur  face ;  but  is  remarkably  firm,  compact 
and  heavy,  and  of  a  fine  deep  purple  variegated  more 
or  lefs  with  pale  red  and  white  fpots,  as  alfo  a  few 
flaky  black  fpots.  The  purple  is  of  all  degrees,  from 
the  colour  of  claret  to  that  of  a  violet,  and  the  varie¬ 
gations  are  generally  diftimft  fpots  of  various  ilzes.  It 
approaches  the  neareft  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  gem,  and 
was  always  in  very  high  efteem.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  Egypt ,  which  was  always  famous  for  this 
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Hone ;  but  now  it  is  met  with  in  other  places,  at  lead 
with  variations.  They  will  all  ftrike  hre  with  heel, 
but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  ufe  of  as  a  ftone  for  grinding  colours. 
The  PORPHYRY  of  the  colour  of  red  lead,  varie¬ 
gated  with  black,  white  and  green,  has  the  hardnefs 
and  all  the  other  characters  of  purple  Porphyry;  but 
it  excels  it  in  brightnefs,  and  in  the  beautiful  varie¬ 
gations  of  the  colours.  The  texture  is  harfh,  rough 
and  irregular,  but  it  is  remarkably  heavy.  The* 
ground  is  of  a  bright  red  lead  colour,  and  in  various 
degrees.  It  has  very  regular  green  veins,  and  feme 
that  are  perfectly  white,  with  a  great  number  of  final! 
black  fpecks ;  but  thefe  are  never  mixed  with  the 
green,  that  make  a  confiderable  part  of  the  whole. 
It  takes  an  exceeding  fine  polifh,  ftrikes  fire  with 
ffeel,  and  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca ,  and  this  might  ferve 
for  many  valuable  purpofes,  if  it  was  imported  into 
England . 

The  Pale  Red  PORPHYRY,  variegated  with  black, 
f  white,  and  green,  is  of  a  very  compact  firm  texture, 
confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  flefh  colour,  often 
approaching  to  white.  The  variegations  are  in  large 
blotches  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  and  now 
and  then  difpofed  in  irregular  veins.  The  furface  is 
bright,  but  does  not  glitter,  and  its  extreme  hard- 
fiefs  renders  it  capable  of  a  very  high  polifh.  The 
t  red,  white  and  green  parts  appear  to  be  all  tabulated, 
and  the  green  has  a  tinge  like  that  of  gems,  and  is 
the  brighteft  of  all,  it  being  nearly  tranfparent.  It  is 
found  in  Arabia  Pclrtea,  and  in  Upper  Egypt.  There 
li  are  alfo  fmall  pieces  of  it  in  Germany  and  Ireland ,  and 
they  have  been  fometimes  feen  in  Devonjhire  on  the 
I  fea  fhore. 

The  Hard  White  GRANITE,  with  black  fpote, 
called  in  Cornnval  Moor-ltone,  is  of  a  large  and  grofs 
i  texture,  and  appears  to  be  a  rude,  but  beautiful  mafs 
:  of  varioufiy  conftrudted  and  differently  coloured  par¬ 
ticles,  diflindt  from  each  other,  though  they  cohere 
very  ftrongly.  It  is  confiderably  hard,  and  mottled 
>  with  black  and  white,  among  which  there  are  per- 
)  fedtly  tranfparent  particles  that  are  very  bright;  there 
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are  great  numbers  perfe£tly  black,  and  others  of  the 
colour  of  brown  crylial :  fome  of  thefe  interfeft,  and 
are  divided  by  other  granule  ;  but  others  lie  pa¬ 
rallel  with,  and  others  evenly  upon  them  ;  and  others 
again  are  quite  buried  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cryftal- 
line  particles,  like  hies  in  amber.  Some  again  are 
jingle  and  thin  plates,  and  others  large  and  broad 
laid  fingly  on  each  other.  The  whole  is  extremely 
bright  and  glittering,  and  will  take  a  pretty  good  po¬ 
ll  ill.  It  firikes  fire  with  fieel,  but  will  not  ferment 
with  aqua  fortis,  and  undergoes  little  change  in  the 
fire.  There  are  vail:  quantities  of  this  in  fome  parts 
of  Ireland ,  as  well  as  in  Corn^wal  and  DenjonJhiret 
where  it  is  found  in  exceeding  large  mafifes  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  It  is  ufed  in  London  for  the  heps 
of  publick  buildings. 

The  exceeding  Hard  Red  GRANITE,  variegated 
with  white  and  black,  is  the  Syenites  of  Pliny ,  and 
the  Oriental  Granite  of  the  moderns.  It  is  called  by 
the  Italians  Granito  RofiTo,  and  of  this  the  obelilks  are 
generally  made  in  Egypt.  Travellers  tell  us  of  an 
obelifk,  in  Alexandria ,  made  of  one  folid  block  of  this 
Marble,  which  meafures  eighty  feet  in  height.  The 
texture  of  this  Granite  is  eoarfe,  harfh  and  rough,  but 
extremely  heavy.  It  is  of  a  very  beautiful  pale  red, 
variegated  with  white  and  black.  All  parts  of  it  are 
bright  and  glittering,  being  capable  of  a  very  fine 
polifh.  It  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  but  will  not  ferment 
with  aqua  fortis. 

The  Pale  Whitifh  GRANITE,  variegated  with  black 
and  yellow,  is  found  in  the  illand  of  Minorca ,  where 
there  are  vaft  quantities  of  it.  It  is  often  found  on 
the  fhores  of  the  ifland  of  Guertijey ,  and  is  ufed  for 
pavements  in  the  ftreets  of  London. 


CHAP,  xxvir. 

Of  Common  Circumfcribed  STONES. 

THE  Brown  STONE,  grey  on  the  outfide  and 
divided  by  partitions,  has  a  very  firm  compact 
even  texture,  with  a  fmooth  furface.  It  is  of  various 
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fizcs,  but  generally  between  fix  and  twelve  inches  in. 
diameter.  They  are  not  always  or  the  fame  Hr  ape, 
but  are  moil  commonly  roundifh,  or  inclining  thereto. 
They  have  always  a  multitude  of  fine  flaws  like  thofe 
of  common  flints,  which  chiefly  appear  upon  oreaxing 
them ;  and  they  always  break  in  thefe  flaws,  which 
are  lined  on  both  fides  with  an  extremely  thick  cruft 
of  grey  clay.  Befides  thefe  narrow  cracks,  there  were 
originally  others,  which  are  now  filled  up  with  a  purs 
fpar  of  a  pale  yellowifli  white,  and  pretty  tranfparent, 
Thefe  are  alvvays  thickeft  in  the  centre  of  the  ftone, 
and  become  thinner  and  narrower  as  they  approach 
the  furface.  The  ftony  matter  of  this  kind  is  con- 
Jiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  will  bear  a 
flight  polilh.  'It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel;  but 
ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  turns  to  a. 
whiter  colour  in  the  fire;  the  matter,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  feveral  parts,  burns  to  a  pure  white.  It  is 
very  common  in  England ,  and  fometimes  contains 
fhells,  befides  a  beautiful  delineation  of  fhrubs,  plants, 
and  modes » 

The  Hard  Brown  STONE,  with  few  divifions,  has 
not  a  grey  cruft  like  the  former,  but  the  colour  within 
is  nearly  the  fame.  The  texture  is  firm,  but  the  fur- 
face  rough  and  irregular ;  and  the  ufual  fize  E  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  fhape  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  it  has  always  fomewhat  of  an  oval ;  and 
when  broken  there  are  fmall  fhining  fparry  fpecks. 
The  divifions  or  fepta  are  very  few,  which  appear  in 
the  form  of  fhining  veins ;  and  there  are  fome  that 
have  none  at  alh  It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but 
ferments  greatly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  calcines  to  a 
greyilh  white.  It  is  common  in  the  clay  pits  between 
London  and  IJlington- 

The  Hard  Biackifh  Brown  STONE,  with  whitiflv 
partitions,  is  coarfer  than  the  former;  but  the  texture 
is  firm,  and  it  breaks  with  a  rugged  uneven  furface. 
It  is  feldom  above  fix  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and' 
often  no  bigger  than  a  hen’s  egg,  but  the  fhape  is  near¬ 
ly  round.  It  is  always  covered  with  a  pale  brown 
cruft,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  where  it  is 
fofter  than  within.  The  divifions  are  very  numerous, 
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and  always  filled  up  with  a  whitifii  fpar.  The  infide 
of  the  Stone  is  of  a  dufky  brown,  with  irregular  va¬ 
riegations  of  black.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and 
will  take  a  pretty  good  polifh.  It  will  not  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel,  but  ferments  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to 
a  pale  reddifh  white.  It  is  found  in  moll  parts  of 
England ,  and  is  common  near  London. 

The  Hard  Brownifh  Yellow  STONE,  with  yellovv- 
ifti  white  partitions,  is  very  firm  and  hard,  with  a 
frnooth  compact  texture.  When  broken  it  has  a  fmootR 
flinty  furface,  is  of  various  flzes  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  roundifh  with  fome- 
what  of  flatnefs.  It  is  covered  with  a  deep  yellow 
cruft,  fofter  than  the  fubftance  of  the  Stone,  which 
will  crack  when  cxpofed  for  feme  time  to  the  air. 
This  Stone  is  very  hard,  heavy,  and  will  bear  a  tole¬ 
rable  polifh. 

The  Hard  Greyifh  Brown  STONE,  with  brown 
partitions,  is  very  clofe  and  compact,  and  has  a  very 
frnooth  furface  when  broken.  It  is  met  with  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fhape  is  always,  irre¬ 
gular.  It  is  without  a  cruft,  and  fometimes  appears  a 
little  bright.  The  veins,  which  are  few,  are  very 
broad;  and,  though  it  is  remarkably  hard,  it  will  not 
ftrike  fire  wdth  fteel,  but  ferments  violently  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  calcines  to  a  greyifh  white.  It  is 
common  about  London  and  elfewhere. 

The  Hard  Ferruginous  Brown  STONE,  with  brown 
partitions,  is  very  firm,  ftrong,  and  of  a  compact  re¬ 
gular  texture,  with  a  frnooth  even  furface  when  bro¬ 
ken.  It  is  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  gene- 
rally  broad  and  flat,  and  mo  ft  commonly  without  a 
cruft.  It  breaks  into  thin  flakes  in  a  very  regular 
manner,  with  a  great  many  fhining  fpecks.  It  is 
remarkably  heavy,  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  pretty 
good  polifh.  It  will  not  ftrike  Are  with  fteel,  but  fer¬ 
ments  greatly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  brownifh 
red.  It  is  common  on  the  fhores  in  Torkjhire. 

The  Soft  Whitifii  STONE,  with  brownifh  yellow 
partitions,  is  of  a  very  foft  and  loofe  confidence,  and 
full  of  great  numbers  of  empty  cracks.  It  is  feldom 
hove  f  H-ht  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  roundifh 
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fhape.  Sometimes  it  is  in  veiled  with  a  cruft  a  little  paler 
than  the  infide  of  the  Stone,  and  when  broken  a  few 
fhining  fpecks  may  be  feen.  It  ferments  greatly  with 
aqua  fords,  and  calcines  to  a  pure  white. 

The  Elegant  Cruftated  STONE,  with  a  blueifh  nu¬ 
cleus  or  kernel,  is  of  a  very  clofe  even  texture,  and 
is  generally  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  roundifh  rlatrifh  fhape.  The  cruft  is  about  the 
fixth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  a  pale  yellowiih  brown, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  nucleus  in  the 
centre  is  ufually  about  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  pale  blueilh 
grey,  and  round  it  the  fubftance  is  difpofed  in  regular 
crufts,  which  grow  thinner  as  they  approach  the  cen¬ 
tre.  It  ferments  with  aqua  fords,  and  burns  to  a 
pale  red.  It  is  not  very  common;  but  is  found  m 
Leicefterjbire . 

The  Hard  Bulky  Brown  STONE,  with  very  thick 
partitions,  has  a  fine  clofe  texture,  and  an  even  fur¬ 
face*  Its  fhape  has  a  tendency  to  roundnefs,  and’  is 
generally  between  four  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  pale  yellowiih  brown  cruft,  though  fometimes 
it  has  none  at  all.  When  broken  the  furface  is  irre¬ 
gular,  and  looks  like  flint;  but  it  has  few  fpangles.. 
The  partitions  are  numerous,  broad  and  thick,  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  and  pretty  transparent.  They  are 
all  irregular,  and  this  Stone  will  bear  a  pretty  good 
polifh.  It  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fled,  but  ferments 
moll:  ftrongly  with  aqua  fords. 

The  Hard  Greyifh  Brown  STONE,  with  thick 
whidfli  partition’s,  is  different  from  all  the  foreg-oinc?* 
for  it  is  divided  into  angular  fquares  of  irregular 
fhapes.  The  texture  is  firm  and  com  pad,.  and  the 
furface  irregular  and  rugged.  The  fize  is  from  four  to 
eight  inches,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  roundnefs.  It 
feldom  has  a  cruft,  and  when  broken  does  not  at  all 
sparkle.  It  may  be  generally  obfervcd,  that  in  thefe 
fort  of  Stones  the  fofter  they  are,  the  more  they  are 
fpangled;  but  the  harder,  the  left  fpar  they  contain. 
This  flone  is  very  heavy,  and  takes  a  good  polifh; 
but  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  though  it  ferments 
violently  with  aqua  fortis. 
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The  Brown  Cornpreiled  STONE,  with  yellow  par¬ 
titions,  is  generally  of  a  very  large  fize,  it  being  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  broad  and 
hat  fhape,  and  feldom  above  four  inches  thick.  It  is 
fometimes  invefted  with  a  thin  yellowifh  brown  cruft, 
but  is  moft  commonly  found  naked.  It  has  a  reddifh 
caft,  which  is  owing  to  a  flight  tinge  of  iron,  though 
the  prevailing  colour  is  a  pure  brown.  It  has  a  fmooth 
furface  when  broken,  but  has  no  fhining  fpecks.  The 
partitions  confift  of  fine  glittering  fpar  of  the  colour 
of  honey,  which  is  difpofed  into  columns,  and  is  re¬ 
gularly  and  beautifully  difperfed  throughout  the  mafs 
of  the  ftone,  dividing  it  into  oblong  angular  pieces 
with  three  or  four  fides,  and  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  very  heavy,  hard,  and  will  bear  a 
line  polifh;  but  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  though 
it  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common 
on  the  fhores  of  Torhjhire ,  Suffix,  and  Kent. 

The  Whitifh  Grey  and  very  Hard  STONE,  look¬ 
ing  like  flint,  is  of  a  firmer  texture  than  any  of  the 
former,  with  a  pretty  fmooth  even  furface.  It  feldom 
exceeds  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  always  of  a 
round  or  oval  fhape.  It  is  moftly  covered  with  a 
thickifh  brown  cruft,  and  on  the  inflde  it  is  fometimes 
very  pale,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  more  or  lefts 
brown.  It  appears  like  flint  when  broken,  and  has 
no  fhining  fpecks.  It  has  but  few  partitions,  and  thofe 
very  thin,  and  of  a  very  pale  brownifh  white.  It  is 
remarkably  heavy,  and  very  hard,  though  it  will  not 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel;  but  ferments  violently  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  greyilh  white.  It  is 
not  very  common. 

Blueifti  STONE,  brown  on  the  outfide,  with  white 
partitions,  is  pretty  hard,  with  a  rough  irregular  fur¬ 
face ;  and  is  of  various  fizes,  from  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  always  flattilh,  being  fel¬ 
dom  more  than  fix  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  from 
whence  it  becomes  thinner  to  the  edges  every  way. 
It  is  fometimes  inverted  with  a  pale  brown  cruft  of 
earthy  matter,  mixed  with  a  little  fpar;  but  is  moft: 
commonly  entirely  naked.  Wherever  this  ftone  breaks 
with  eafe,  it  is  always  of  a  pale  brown,  but  elfewhere 
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of  a  dufky  blue  or  lead  colour,  with  a  few  Aiming 
fpangles.  The  partitions  are  of  a  very  pure  white., 
though  fometimes  a  little  tinged  with  the  colour  of 
brimftone.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  divide  the 
mafs  into  many  pieces,  which  confift  of  feveral  fides, 
and  are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
capable  of  a  good  polifh,  but  will  not  ftrike  lire  with 
Heel,  though  it  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  burns  to  a  pale  dufky  red.  This  Hone  is  very  un¬ 
common. 

Hard  Pale  Yellow  STONE,  with  a  few  thin  parti¬ 
tions,  is  of  a  pretty  firm  texture,  but  the  furface  is 
rough  and  unequal.  It  is  fometimes  three  feet  in 
breadth,  and  very  flat,  for  it  feldom  exceeds  two  or 
three  inches  in  thicknefs.  The  pale  yellow  is  fome¬ 
times  mixed  with  brown,  and  when  broken  its  furface 
is  pure  and  regular.  It  has  a  few  fhining  fpangles  in 
different  places,  and  is  fometimes  covered  with  a  thin 
lliell  of  a  pale  grey  earthy  matter.  The  partitions 
confift  of  a  pale  brown  fpar,.  difpofed  in  fhort  irregu¬ 
lar  columns,  and  generally  lie  in  ftraight  perpendicu¬ 
lar  directions,  dividing  the  mafs  into  large  pieces; 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  cracks  filled  with  thefe  parti¬ 
tions  there  is  often  a  coat  of  white  fparry  earth ;  for 
which  reafon  this  Hone  may  be  eafily  divided  into  pieces. 
It  is  pretty  heavy,  and  will  bear  a  tolerable  polifh.  It 
is  common  in  the  middle  counties  of  England. 

Soft  Dufky  Yellow  STONE,  with  very  thick  parti¬ 
tions,  has  a  pretty  fmooth  texture,  but  not  very  com¬ 
pact  :  the  furface  is  uneven,  and  the  fize  is  from  two 
inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  always  fiattifh, 
though  generally  thickeft  towards  the  centre,  and  thin¬ 
ner  at  the  edges.  When  it  has  any  cruft,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  little  fofter  than  the  reft  of  the  ftone  ;  and  the 
difagreeable  dufky  yellow  is  mixed  with  a  little  brown. 
When  broken  it  appears  in  irregular  flakes,  with  a 
rough  furface,  on  which  are  a  few  fpangles  like  talc. 
The  partitions  confift  of  a  pale  yellow  fpar  regularly 
difperfed  through  the  ftone,  and  are  pretty  numerous, 
many  of  which  are  no  lei's  than  one  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  though  foft,  and 
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does  not  ferment  greatly  with  aqua  fords.  It  may  be 
feen  in  the  clay  pits  near  Deptford. 

The  Hard  Bright  Yellow  STONE,  variegated  with 
brown,  is  of  a  pretty  fine  clofe  texture,  with  a  very 
rugged  unequal  furface;  and  the  fize  is  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  always  oblong  ana 
flat,  being  no  thicker  in  the  middle  than  eliewhere. 
It  has  commonly  a  thick  cruft  of  the  fame  iubftance 
with  the  ftone,  but  fofter ;  and  is  of  a  very  bright 
beautiful  yellow,  with  fometimes  a  brown  coat,  and 
at  other  times  veined  in  different  directions.  When 
broken,  the  furface  is  tolerably  even,  and  there  are 
fhining  fpecks  of  fpar  in  different  places.  The  par^ 
titions  are  thin,  but  confift  of  a  pale  brown  fpar.  It 
is  moderately  hard,  and  will  take  a  flight  poiifh.  It 
is  common  in  the  tile  clay- pits  about  Patter  as . 

The  Very  Hard,  Brownifh,  Yellow,  Undulated 
STONE,  with  a  very  few  whitifh  partitions,  is  of  a 
very  even  compaCt  texture,  with  a  fraooth  regular 
furface.  It  is  from  three  to  nine  inches  broad,,  of  a 
flattifh  fhape,  and  oftener  fquare  than  oblong.  When 
broken  it  has  a  tolerably  fmooth  furface,  with  long 
fpecks  of  fpar.  The  partitions  are  very  few  and 
fmall,  and  it  is  often  without  any.  It  is  very  heavy, 
extremely  hard,  and  will  bear  a  fine  polifn  ;  but  yet  it 
will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fleel.  It  is  common  on  Mendip 
Hills  in  Somerfcijbire. 

The  Hard,  Greyifh,  Yellow  STONE,  is  divided 
into  pieces  by  thin  yellow  partitions,  and  has  a  very 
fine  clofe  texture,  but  the  furface  is  irregular  and  un¬ 
equal.  It  has  been  found  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
broad,  of  a  roundifh  flat  fhape,  and  feldom  with  any 
cruft.  It  appears  fmooth  when  broken,  with  a  few 
glittering  fpangles.  The  partitions  are  of  a  fine  pale 
honey  colour,  and  are  very  numerous,  running  among 
each  other  in  all  directions,  and  forming  a  fort  of  net¬ 
work,  fomewhat  like  a  honey-comb,  but  of  various 
fhapes.  The  pieces  contained  in  thefe  are  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  having  from  three  to  fix  hides,  and 
the  partitions  confift  of  a  tranfparent  fpar.  The  whole 
is  very  heavy,  considerably  hard,  and  will  bear  a 
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good  poli fn ;  but  it  will  not  drike  lire  with  Reel.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  on  the  fea  fhore. 

The  Round  Yellow  Ferruginous  STONE,  with 
thin  draw-coloured  partitions,  has  a  fmooth  even  tex¬ 
ture,  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and: 
in  the  fhape  of  a  round  ball.  It  is  always  crufted 
with  a  paler  colour,  which  is  fofter  than  the  fubftance 
of  the  Stone,  and  near  an  inch  thick.  The  colour  is 
a  mixture  of  rudy  iron,  and  a  pale  yellow;  and  when 
broken  the  furface  is  fmooth  and  even,  with  a  few 
lining  fpar  fpecks  that  look  like  talc.  The  partitions 
are  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  are  compofed  of  moil 
bright  pure  fpar,  without  any  order.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  thickeil  at  the  centre,  and  very  few  reach  to  the 
furface.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  pretty  hard,  and 
will  bear  a  flight  poliih.  They  may  be  feen  in  the 
clay  pits  between  London  and  IJlington. 

ri  he  Roundifh  STONE,  of  a  rudy  red  colour,, 
with  yellowifh  partitions,  is  pretty  like  the  former, 
and  is  between  fix  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  always  covered  with  a  thick  crud,  of  a  vvhitifh 
brown  clayey  earth,  containing  a  good  deal  of  fpar,. 
and  is  commonly  about  half  an  inch  thick.  When 
broken  the  furface  is  even,  and  has  a  few  fhining 
ipecks.  The  partitions  are  principally  about  the 
centre,  and  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow.  It  is  very 
heavy,  pretty  hard,  and  will  bear  a  tolerable  polifti. 
It  may  be  feen  in  the  day  pits  near  IJlington . 

The  Rudy  Brown  STONE,  with  whitifh  partitions^ 
has  a  pretty  fmooth  texture,  but  not  very  firm  ;  the 
fizc  is  from  two  to  twenty  inches,  and  always  broad 
and  fiat.  It  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  whitifh 
brown  crud,  and  the  furface  when  broken  has  many 
fhining  fparry  fpecks.  The  partitions  are  pretty  re¬ 
gular,  running  through  the  done  in  perpendicular  di¬ 
rections.  It  is  fb  foft  as  hardly  to  bear  any  oolifh, 
and  is  common  on  the  ihores  of  Torkjiire . 

The  Hard  Blackifh  Brown  STONE,  with  a  yellow 
coat,  has  an  exceeding  fine  texture,  with  a  pretty  even 
furface;  and  is  from  four  to  Ox  inches  in  diameter, 
and  always  of  an  oval  figure.  The  crud  is  of  an 
ochreous  clay,  different  from  the  red  of  the  mafs,  and 
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is  very  brittle.  It  is  commonly  compofed  of  thin 
coats  laid  evenly  one  upon  another,  and  adhering  but 
flightly.  They  are  of  a  line  deep  yellow,  and  are 
eaiily  broken  from  the  Hone  by  a  fmall  blow.  The 
body  of  the  done  is  a  mixture  of  rulty  colour  and 
black,  and  when  broken  has  a  fmooth  flinty  furface. 
The  partitions  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  and  are 
pretty  thick,  dividing  the  ftone  into  irregular  pieces. 
This  Stone  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Hard  Brown  STONE,  with  fnow-white  earthy 
partitions,  has  a  very  clofe  texture,  with  a  pretty 
fmooth  and  even  furface.  It  is  commonly  of  a  roun- 
difii  or  oval  fhape,  and  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  fometimes  naked,  but  oftener  met 
with  in  flrata,  covered  with  a  thin  brown  earthy  cruft. 
The  colour  is  of  a  pale  brown,  and  when  broken 
the  furface  is  pretty  fmooth,  with  fhining  fpecks  of 
fpar  thereon.  The  partitions  are  foft  and  crumbly, 
and  confift  of  a  white  marl.  It  is  very  heavy,  con- 
fiderably  hard,  and  will  bear  a  very  good  polilh ; 
But  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  It  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  though  it  has  been  found  in  the  counties  of  Se- 
merfet  and  Huntingdon. 

The  Hard,  Rufty,  Brown  STONE,  with  yellow 
earthy  partitions,  is  of  a  very  firm  compact  texture, 
with  a  rough  furface,  and  is.  generally  flattifn,  and 
from  four  to  ten  inches  broad.  It  has  feldom  any 
coat,  but  when  it  has,  it  is  of  a  pale  yeilowifti  foft 
fubftance.  The  brownilh  ruft  colour  is  commonly 
fpotted  and  clouded  with  black,  which  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  lhape  of  fhrubs,  trees,  and  mofles,  like 
thofe  of  the.  Mocha  Stone.  When  broken  the  furface 
is  fmooth,.  and  there  are  ufually  no^  fparry  fpecks. 
The  partitions  are  narrow,  few  and  irregular;  thefe 
confift  of  ochre  and  marl,  of  which  the  firft  is  in  the 
largeft  quantity.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  hard,  and 
will  take  a  good  polifh,  but  will  not  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel.  It  has  been  found  in  LeiceferJBirey  North  amp-, 
tonfoire,  and  near  Highgate. 

The  Hard,  Pale,  Brown  STONE,  with  partitions 
of.  a  clayey  earth,  is  of  a  clofe  firm  texture,  with  a 
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rugged  furface,  and  commonly  of  a  roundifli  or  oval 
fhape,  and  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  often  covered  with  a  thin  cruft  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  though  it  is  fometimes  without  it.  When  the 
fubftance  of  this  Stone  is  broken,  it  appears  with  a 
coarfe  furface  of  the  fame  colour;  but  if  according  to 
the  partitions,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron.  The 
partitions  are  of  a  clayey  earth,  tinged  with  iron  par¬ 
ticles  ;  and  they  are  irregular  and  few  in  number:  be- 
fides  thefe  there  are  exceeding  fine  cracks,  in  which, 
places  the  Stone  naturally  breaks.  It  is  very  heavy, 
confiderably  large,  and  will  bear  a  pretty  good  polifh, 
but  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel. 

The  Soft,  Pale,  Brown  STONE,  with  partitions 
confifting  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  pyrites,  is  of  a 
pretty  coarfe  and  loofe  texture,  »and  fomewhat  porous, 
with  a  very  fmooth  furface.  Its  lhape  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  though  moft  commonly  roundifli,  or  oval,  and 
feldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  diameter.  When  it  is 
broad  and  flat  it  is  moft  commonly  naked ;  but  when 
roundifli,  it  has  a  thick  whitifli  cruft-.  The  furface  is 
irregular  when  broken,  and  has  a  tafte  of  vitriol, 
which  none  of  the  others  have :  the  partitions  are 
pretty  numerous  and  irregular,  but  never  thick,  and 
confift  of  a  double  plate  of  the  vitriolic  pyrites. 
This  ftone  may  be  readily  divided  at  thefe  partitions, 
as  well  as  the  plates  from  each  other,  after  it  has  lain 
fome  time  in  the  air ;  for  before  that  it  will  break  more 
eaftly  any  where  elfe.  The  fubftance  is  foft  and  brit¬ 
tle,  and  confequently  will  not  bear  a  polifli. 

The  Rufty  Red  STONE,  with  yellowifti  brown 
partitions,  has  a  very  fine  compadl  texture,  with  a 
very  fmooth  glofly  furface.  It  is  of  various  fliapes, 
fometimes  oblong  or  oval,  but  more  generally  pretty 
much  flatted,  and  is  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  four  to  fix  thick.  Its  colour  is  of 
a  dulky  brownifh  red,  not  always  perfectly  mixed;  for 
in  fome  places  they  are  almoft  diftindt,  and  form,  a 
fort  of  clouds  or  fpots.  When  broken  it  appears  to 
have  an  even  glofly  furface,  without  Alining  fpecks. 
The  partitions  are  many  and  pretty  thick,  with  a 
ftreaked  texture,  compofed  of  an  arrangement  of 
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brownifh  yellow  columnar  fpar,  which  is  pretty  hard, 
though  not  very  bright.  The  pieces  divided  by  thefe 
partitions  are  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  This  Stone 
is  very  heavy,  extremely  hard,  and  will  bear  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  polifh.  It  will  ftrike  fire  with  heel,  but 
with  great  difficulty,  and  ferments  brifkly  with  aqua 
fort  is.  It  is  very  common  in  Torkjhire ,  and  in  molt 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England . 

The  Brownifh  Yellow  STONE,  with  whitifh  par¬ 
titions,  is  of  a  very  firm  texture,  with  generally  a 
perfectly  fmooth  furface.  It  is  of  various  ffiapes  and 
fizes,  and  is  fometimes  found  in  continued  ftrata, 
though  more  commonly  in  irregular  fhapes;  but  al¬ 
ways  comprefied  and  flatted,  from  three  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  five  inches  thick.  It  is 
met  with  on  the  fea  coaft,  particularly  near  Scarbo¬ 
rough  in  Torkjhire.  They  have  feldom  any  cruft,  but 
when  they  have  it  is  of  a  rufty  colour,  and  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  The  colour  of  the  Stone  is  of 
a  very  fine  ferruginous  yellow,  and  when  broken  the 
furface  is  fmooth  and  gloffy,  looking  almoft  like  flint. 
The  partitions  are  numerous,  and  in  many  places 
thick  ‘and  broad  ;  they  confift  of  a  femi-tranfparent 
fpar,  which  is  very  hard,  and  by  thefe  the  Stone  is 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  pieces,  from  one 
to  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  very  heavy  and  hard, 
and  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  but  with  great  difficulty. 

The  Blueifh  White  STONE,  with  ftravv- coloured 
partitions,  has  the  fame  texture  as  the  two  former,, 
with  a  rough  rugged  furface.  It  is  generally  found  i» 
loofe  marfhes,  of  a  flattifh  fliape,  with  fome  tendency 
to  round  or  oval ;  but  generally  with  rough  edges, 
and  from  four  to  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  from 
two  to  fix  thick.  It  has  feldom  or  never  any  coat, 
and  the  colour  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  blue  and  white. 
When  broken  the  furface  is  glolly,  and  without  any 
fhining*  fpecks.  The  partitions  are  of  a  ftreaked  tex¬ 
ture,  and  are  compofed  of  a  fine  tranfparent  bright 
fpar,  with  irregular  columns.  It  is  confiderably  heavy, 
pretty  hard,  and  will  bear  a  good  polifh.  It  ftrikes 
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fire  with  flee!  with  great  difficulty,  and  ferments  brifkly 
with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common  in  Yorkjhire. 

The  Pale  Yellow  STONE,  with  a  rudy-coloured 
nucleus,  is  of  a  pretty  clofe  compact  texture,  and  of 
a  roundifh  fhape.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  covered  with  a  thin  pale  cruft,  within  which 
there  are  from  three  to  five  coats  of  a  different  thick- 
nefs,  but  all  of  the  fame  fubffance,  and  much  of  the 
fame  colour,  that  is,  of  an  agreeable  pale  yellow. 
When  broken,  the  furface  is  pretty  fmocth,  with  many 
fhining  fpecks  of  fpar.  Thefe  coats  have  a  nucleus 
or  kernel  in  the  center,  confiding  of  a  hard  ferrugi¬ 
nous  done,  and  arc  divided  from  it  by  a  thin  regular 
partition  of  a  draw-coloured  fpar,  from  which  there 
run  a  great  many  other  ftraight  partitions  direftly  to  the 
circumference,  but  growing  narrower  as  they  come 
near  it.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  but  not  very  hard,  for 
it  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  deel.  The  nucleus  is  of  a 
different  fubftance  from  the,  red,  is  very  heavy, 
and  of  a  firm  texture;  it  drikes  fire  with  deel,  but 
will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  confids  of  a 
large  quantity  of  ferruginous  matter,  with  a  deep 
brown  clay.  It  is  to  be  met  with  on  Mendip  Hills  in 
Somerfetjhire ,  and  in  a  cl  ay -pit  near  IJltngton . 

The  Brownidi  STONE,  with  a  blackifh  brown 
nucleus,  is  of  a  pretty  fine  clofe  texture,  with  a  fmooth 
regular  furface,  and  is  always  roundifn,  though  gene¬ 
rally  a  little  flatted.  The  fize  is  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  without  any  crud,  and  there  is  a  hard 
blackifh  brown  nucleus  in  the  center,  of  a  clofe  tex¬ 
ture,  contained  in  a  thin  crud  of  a  paler  colour,  but 
of  the  fame  fubftance.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  cruft  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  Stone  is  compofed  of  two  other  coats 
nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  brown.  They  are  divided  from  the  nucleus  by  a 
fine  thin  partition  of  whitifh  fpar,  from  which  others 
run  that  are  draight  towards  the  circumference,  and 
yet  but  feldom  pals  through  the  inner  coat.  The  nu¬ 
cleus  is  hard  and  deny,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  former, 
for  it  breaks  pretty  eafily,  and  is  full  of  fmall  fpecks 
of  loofe  fpar.  It  confids  of  earthy  and  ferruginous 
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matter,  and  will  ftrike.  fire  with  keel,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  and  will  ferment  a  little  with  aqua 
foitis.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  North  am pto  njhi  re9  Lei - 
cefterjhire  and  Torhjhire,  and  has  been  fometimes  found 
near  London . 

The  Hard  X'Vhitifh  Grey  STONE,  with  a  brown 
nucleus,  is  of  a  very  fine  cloie  texture  with  a  fmooth 
Xurface,  and  is  always  roundifh  or  oval.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  covered 
with  a  pale  whitifli  yellow  cruft.  The  nucleus  is 
brown  and  covered  with  a  cruft  as  hard  as  itfelf,  but 
fomewhat  of  a  paler  colour,  and  on  its  outfide  there 
is  a  fine  fparry  partition,  which  is  firm  and  hard; 
from  this  there  generally  runs  three  or  four  narrow 
partitions  towards  the  furface,  which  feldom  reach  the 
outer  cruft.  It  is  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  good 
polifh,  but  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  nor*  yet 
the  nucleus. .  It  is  a  very  uncommon  Stone,  and  hard 
to  be  met  with. 

s  ft  he  Small  Ferruginous  STONE,  of  a  roundifh  or 
oblong  fhape,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Mineral  Bezoar,  becaufe  it  has  coats  like  Animal  Be- 
2 oar.  It  has  a  clofe  firm  compadt  texture,  with  a 
fmooth  furface,  and  is  always  either  of  a  round  or  ob- 
long.form,  generally  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
length.  They  are  conftantly  covered  with  a  cruft  of 
a  pale  whitifh  fubftance  of  about  a  fixth  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  always  confift  of  a  large  central  nucleus,, 
fometimes  furrounded  with  two  or  three  coats  of  fer¬ 
ruginous  matter,  and  fometimes  irregularly  blended 
with  it,  making  together  a  fingle  nucleus  furrounded 
with  a  cruft.  Both  the  nucleus  and  the  cruft  are  gene¬ 
rally  divided  into  three,  four  or  five  parts,  by  pretty 
large  cracks,  which  are  wideft  on  the  outfide,  and 
u finally  become  narrower  as  they  approach  the  center. 
They  are  commonly  empty  towards  the  furface,  but 
near  the  center  they  are  filled  up  with  a  fine  tranfpa- 
rent  fpar.  The  Scone  itfelf  is  pretty  hard,  and  will 
bear  a  pretty  good  polifh.  It  will  hardly  ftrike  fire, 
with  fteel,  and  feiments  but  very  little  with  aqua  for¬ 
ds,. 
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tas.  It  is  common  in  the  brick  and  tile  clay-pits  in 
all  parts  of  England. 

The  Oblong,  Pale,  Brown  STONE,  with  a  long 
hollow  nucleus,  is  of  a  very  clofe  firm  texture,  with 
a  rugged  unequal  furface.  The  fhape  is  oblong  and 
cyiindric,  only  it  is  largeft  in  the  middle,  and  be¬ 
comes  gradually  lefs  towards  each  end ;  but  for  half 
an  inch  they  each  terminate  in  a  fmall  cylinder  of  al- 
moft  a  whitilh  colour,  and  of  a  harder  fubftance  than 
the  other  parts.  This  is  nothing  but  a  lengthening 
of  the  inward  fubftance,  being  only  the  extremity  of 
the  nucleus.  It  is  between  feven  and  eight  inches 
long,  and  yet  the  diameter  is  three  inches  where 
thickeft.  The  nucleus  confifts  of  a  long  cyiindric 
tube,  terminating  in  a  blunt  point  at  each  end,  which 
is  fometimes  empty,  and  fometimes  filled  with  a  white 
marl,  or  the  matter  of  the  frone  that  contains  it.  It 
is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cruft  of  a  bro'wnifh  fubftance,  which  is  furrounded 
with  a  fingle,  double,  or  triple  partition  of  beautiful 
fpar,  and  this  again  with  two  thick  crufts  confiding 
of  the  fame  fubilance  as  the  reft  of  thefe  ftones.  It 
is  divided  by  three  or  four  partitions,  running  like  rays 
from  the  circular  partition  ftraight  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference,  but  they  generally  vanifh  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
coat.  The  whole  is  furrounded  with  an  unequal 
whitilh  brown  coat  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  cavity  of  the  nucleus  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  nucleus  itfelf  about  an  inch.  This  Stone  is 
fubjeft  to  a  great  number  of  cracks  lying  in  different 
directions,  fo  that  when  ftruck  it  will  fall  into  many 
pieces,  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs  each.  The  nucleus  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  but 
will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  any  more  than  the  body 
of  the  Stone.  The  partitions  confift  of  a  pure  white 
fpar,  which  appear  very  bright  when  juft  broken.  Ic 
has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  a  great  tile  clay-pit 
near  Oxford  road,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  Tyburn. 

The  Very  Hard  Smooth  STONE,  with  yellow  brown 
and  red  coats,  has  a  very  fine  compact  texture,  with 
a  pretty  fmooth  furface,  and  is  remarkably  heavy. 

Its 
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Its  fhape  is  roundifh  or  oblong,  and  the  fize  is  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ; 
but  molt  commonly  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg.  It  is  fomedmes  found  naked  with  a  fomewhat 
g  lofty  furface,  and  at  other  times  covered  with  a 
whitiih  cruft.  It  con  lifts  of  five  or  fix  coats,  which 
In  clofe  a  firm  folid  hard  nucleus  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
that  is  fomedmes  of  a  deep  dufky  brown,  and  fome- 
times  of  a  ftrong  though  not  bright  red  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  compofed  of  both  theie  colours,  either 
blended  or  in  fpots.  The  coats  are  alternately  brownifh, 
yellowifh  and  reddifh,  that  next  the  nucleus  being 
brown,  the  next  yellow,  and  the  third  reddifh,  with 
another  that  is  yellow,  and  over  thefe  one  that  is  brown. 
However,  they  fome times  vary  in  the  difpofition.  It 
is  very  common  in  clay  and  gravel-pits,  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  London ,  when  covered  with  a  cruft.  One 
fourth  part  of  this  Stone  is  iron. 

The  Hard,  Glittering,  Rough  STONE,  with  brown 
purple  and  deep  yellow  coats,  is  of  a  coarfe,  uneven, 
and  very  irregular  texture.  The  fftape  is  always  ob¬ 
long,  but  of  different  lengths  and  thickneftes ;  it  is 
from  half  an  inch  to  eight  inches  long,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a  rough 
furface  made  up  of  fmall  prominences  and  cavities,  lefs 
than  the  heads  of  the  fmalleft  pins;  but  this  is  un¬ 
common,  for  it  is  ufually  ftuck  full  of  fmall  pebbles. 
It  is  pretty  hard,  and  breaks  with  a  rough  furface, 
and  there  is  a  nucleus  furrounded  with  eight  or  ten 
coats,  lome  of  a  paler,  fome  of  a  deeper  brown  ; 
others  of  a  dufky  and  fomewhat  reddifh  colour,  and 
others  again  of  a  deep  brownifh  purple  ;  but  they  are 
placed  without  any  order  or  regularity.  It  is  pretty 
bright  and  fparkling,  not  only  when  juft  broken,  but' 
on  the  furface  ;  and  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  coats  is 
full  of  fmall  fhining  fpangles  like  talc.  It  is  common 
in  the  gravel-pits  about  Oxford ,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  and  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron. 

1  he  Soft,  Brownifh,  Yellow  STONE,  is  almoft  as 
foft  as  earth,  but  is  very  compa<ft,  of  a  fmootli 
texture,  and  confiderably  heavy.  It  is  of  a  flattifh 
oblong  fhape,  and  round  at  the  ends ;  and  is  moft 

commonly 
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commonly  four  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick. 
It  is  oily  to  the  touch,  and  breaks  with  an  irregular 
but  lmooth  furface.  It  contains  a  nucleus  of  the  fame 
fhape  as  the  done,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  furrounded 
with  coats  of  the  fame,  which  are  extremely  thin  and 
exceeding  numerous.  It  has  no  crudy  covering,  nor 
does  it  at  all  fparkle.  It  ferments  very  brifkly  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  burns  to  a  beautiful  pale  red.  It  is 
very  uncommon,  but  has  been  feen  in  the  potters  clay- 
pits  in  Stajford/hire ,  and  in  the  foreil  of  Dean. 

The  Soft  STONE,  with  diming  brown  and  dufky 
green  coats,  con  fills  of  a  coarfe  opaque  fubdance,  and 
is  of  a  loofe  texture.  It  is  remarkaby  heavy,  of  an 
oblong  fhape,  and  commonly  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  ninepin. 
It  is  harfli  and  rough  to  the  touch,  the  furface  being 
extremely  uneven,  and  when  broken  it  has  an  irregular 
and  pretty  rough  furface.  It  is  generally  compofed 
of  four  coats,  furrounding  a  nucleus  of  the  fame  fub- 
{lance  and  lhape  as  the  done.  This  is  furrounded  by 
a  brown  broad  coat,  and  that  by  another  that  is  broader. 
The  next  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  it  making  a  fine 
glittering  appearance,  and  is  of  a  very  pale  brown 
colour ;  over  all  there  is  a  coat  of  dufky  brown  clay, 
which  is  always  rugged  and  unequal.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  clay-pits  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
particularly  in  a  clay-pit  near  Lo?idon  behind  Black - 
J\Iary’s-Ho!e. 

The  Soft  STONE,  with  Ihining  whitifh  yellowifh, 
and  red  coats,  is  of  a  loofe  brittle  texture,  and  mo¬ 
derately  heavy.  It  is  commonly  oblong,  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  It  is 
very  rough,  and  will  readily  break,  with  a  fmall  blow; 
it  has  from  four  to  fix  coats  of  the  fame  loofe  texture, 
but  of  different  colours  ;  but  there  is  always  one  that 
fparkles,  and  is  compofed  of  the  matter  of  the  com¬ 
mon  felenites.  The  nucleus  is  commonly  whitifh, 
though  fometimes  with  a  mixture  of  yellow,  and  is  of 
the  fame  fhape  with  the  done.  The  coat  which  im¬ 
mediately  furrounds  the  nucleus  is  generally  yellow, 
the  next  red,  and  the  next  whitidi ;  then  one  that  is 
yellow,  and  over  thefe  is  the  outermod,  which  is  com- 
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poled  of  great  numbers  of  fmall  columnar  felenites, 
that  together  appear  almok  like  crykal.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  clay-pits  of  A rorthamptonJbire,  and  may 
be  met  with  in  feveral  other  counties. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  harder  Common  STONES. 

H  E  Hard,  Shining,  Black  and  White  STONE, 


i  is  of  a  very  irregular  krudture,  but  extremely 
firm,  with  a  fmooth  though  not  gloffy  furface.  It  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter;  but 
of  different  fhapes,  which  all  tend  to  be  round,  oval, 
or  fiat.  At  krk  fight  it  appears  to  be  only  of  a  dull 
yellowilh  white,  and  a  gloffy  black.  The  white  fpecks 
are  fometimes  kightly  tinged  with  a  flefh  colour,  others 
are  of  a  cream  colour,  and  others  again  fhine  like  pure 
eryflal.  The  furface  is  of  a  dull  dead  colour,  but  it 
is  very  bright  and  fparkling  when  jult  broken.  It  is 
confiderably  heavy,  very '  hard,  and  will  take  an  ex¬ 
cellent  polifh.  It  krikes  fire  with  keel,  but  will  not 
ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common  on  the  fhores 
of  the  ifland  of  Guernfcy ,  and  is  met  with  in  many 
places  on  the  Englijh  coalt.  It  is  ufed  in  paving  the 
ftreets  of  London . 

The  Hard,  Shining,  Red  and  White  STONE,  is  of 
much  the  fame  texture  as  the  former,  but  of  a  better 
colour,  and  the  fhape  tends  to  roundnefs  or  an  oval. 
It  is  found  often  of  twenty  or  thirty  inches  in  diame- 
{£1*^  vvith  a  very  fmooth  furface  ;  and  the  coloui  is  a 
pleafant  light  red,  and  fometimes  a  flefh-colour,  inter- 
f  per  fed  with  fmall  parcels  of  apurebright  white,  from 
one  eighth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When 
broken  it  is  fmooth,  bright,  and  beautiful ;  and  is  fo 
hard  that  it  will  bear  a  very  fine  polifh,  as  well  as 
ffrike  fire  with  keel.  It  is  brought  from  the  lhores  of 
Scotland ,  and  is  ufed  in  London  tor  paving  the  kreets. 

The  Red  STONE  variegated  with  white  and  black 
is  of  the  fame  texture  with  the  two  former,  and  has  a 
fmooth,  bright,  gloffy  furface.  Some  are  eight  inches 
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In  diameter,  and  the  fhape  is  generally  oblong-  and 
fiattifh.  The  colours  are  all  beautiful  and  bright,  the 
ground  being  red,  variegated  with  all  the  different  de¬ 
grees  and  forms  of  a  white  tranfparent  and  black  crv- 
fialline  talc,  which  are  fo  various  in  different  hones, 
that  they  do  not  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is 
confiderably  heavy  and  hard,  will  take  a  fine  polifii, 
and  ffcrike  fire  with  heel.  They  are  found  on  the 
fiiores  of  Guernfey  illand,  and  brought  to  London  to 
pave  the  lireets,  where  they  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  their  furfaces  after  a  fhower  of  rain. 

The  Hard,  Heavy,  Greyifh  Black  STONE,  varie- 

fated  with  white,  is  of  a  more  rude,  irregular,  and 
arlh  texture  than  any  of  the  former,  though  it  is 
more  compact  and  hard.  The  furface  is  fmooth  and 
even,  but  not  glofiy,  and  is  generally  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  the  fhape  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  though  it  is  commonly  fiat  on  one  fide.  It  is 
not  fo  beautiful  as  the  former,  being  of  a  greyilh  or 
blueifh  black,  with  opake  but  very  bright  white, 
diftindl  from  each  other,  yet  regularly  intermixed 
throughout  the  whole  fione,  fo  that  it  feems  to  confilf 
of  a  regular  mixture  of  black  and  white.  When  frefii 
broken  the  furfaces  are  remarkably  fmooth  and  bright, 
and  it  will  bear  a  high  polifh.  It  ltrikes  fire  with  fteel, 
but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  nor  fuffer  any 
great  alteration  by  fire.  It  is  found  on  many  parts 
of  the  (bores  of  Yorkjbire>  and  is  fometimes  feen  in  the 
lireets  of  London . 

The  Brownifh  Red.  STONE,  variegated  with  white 
ana  yellow,  is  of  a  pretty  even  fine  texture,  fome¬ 
times  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a 


fomewhat  oblong  and  flattilh  ihape.  The  ground  is 
of  a  reddifh.  brown  colour,  which  is  variegated  with 
an  impure  talcky  cryftalline  matter,  generally  about 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  is 
either  of  a  pure  or  yellowifh  white  ;  and  thefe  variega¬ 
tions  are  often  four  or  five  inches  difiant  from  each 
other.  It  is  pretty  hard,  will  take  a  good  polifh,  and 
llrike  fire  with  fieel,  but  does  not  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis.  It  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  York - 
Jbire  and  other  counties. 
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The  Reddifti  White  STONE,  variegated  with  black 
and  gold  colour,  is  of  a  more  loofe  texture  than  any 
of  the  former,  and  very  coarfe. .  It  is  generally  found 
between  four  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  Oi 
a  very  irregular  ihape,  being  feldom  round,  oval,  or 
Hat.  The^colour  is  either  a  pale  flefti,  a  deeper  red, 
or  entirely  white.  The  particles  of  which  this,  hone 
is  comDofed  feem  to  be  a  cryftai  debaled  with  eartn, 
and  more  or  lefs  of  a  metalline  tinge,  of  the  fize  of  a 
horfe-bean.  Among  thefe,  black  and  yellow  vane- 
pations  are  difperfed,  which  are  compofeu.  of  cryftai, 
earth,  and  talc,  of  different  degrees  of  bnghtnefs.  .  It 
is  coniiderably  hard,  very  heavy,  and  capable  of  taking 
a  fine  polifh .  It  is  common  on  the  fhores  oi  7 ork- 

I  hi  VC  4 

The  Hard  White  STONE,  variegated  with  brown, 
is  of  a  very  coarfe  harlh  texture,  but  extremely  firm 
and  hard,  with  a  fmooth  gloffy  furface.  _  The  fize  is 
from  two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  generally 
of  a  roundiffi  or  oval  {hape.  The  ground  is  of  a 
dulky  white,  variegated  with  pale  brown  ;  but  they  are 
diltina  from  each  other,  and  interfperfed  with  a  great 
-many  flakes,  feme  of  which  confift  of  a  pure  cryftai 
line  with  talc.  When  frefh  broken,  it  glitters  very 
much,  efpecially  in  the  white  parts;  it  ftrikes  foe 
with  fteel,  but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  common  in  Weftmoreland  and  Torkjbire . 

The  Blueifh,  White,  Bright,  Brittle  STONE,  con¬ 
tains  more  talc  and  lefs  cryftai  than  the  former  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  of  a  flaky  texture,  though  very  irre¬ 
gular,  and  the  furface  is  rough  and  uneven.  It  is 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  very 
uncertain  ihape,  being  generally  rough  and  jagged  at 
the  ends  and  edges.  Its  colour  conflfts  of  a  dai  it  blueim 
e-rev,  and  a  pretty  pure  opaque  white  ;  the  former  of 
which  is  the  ground,  though  fometimes  it  happens 
otherwife.  It  is  compoied  of  different  mattes,  as  in 
the  other  kinds ;  and  thofe  that  are  ftony  or  cryftalline 
are  much  of  a  fize,  and  feldom  larger  than  a  horfe- 
bean.  It  is  but  light  in  companion  of  the  reft,  and. 
is  very  brittle.  It  does  not  at  all  feem  proper  for  po- 
•  lifliing,  though  its  ftony  parts  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel  ;i 
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but  n  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  and  when 
burnt  ins  whitilli  with  a  filvery  glofs.  It  is  comZa 

r°!l!filre  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  where  the 
common  people  make  uie  of  it  in  the  winter  nichts  to 
keep  the  bed  warm,  or  rather  their  feet,  to  which  it 
is  laid  after  it  has  been  heated  ;  for  it  wild  retain  the 

“ 5  and  they  « the «■»  of 

•  The  fro'”}  Brittle  STONE,  variegated  with  yellow 
IS  very  beautifal,  with  a  pretty  fine  even  texture  bw 
00f  thf}  the  former,  and  with  a  rough  fur- 
fa-e  occafioned  by  prominences  and  cavities  °ft  is  of 

teT-°Uand  The  &•  oeld0m  fix,inches  in  diamo 

,  and.  the  fhape  is  quite  irregular,  though  it  is 

fometimes  flat,  and  tending  to  an  oval.  Tlrnf dihinct 

If an°  nThir  TC0IMS  ahe  ‘'eld°m  above  °»«  twelftk 
,  lch,  ^x  lengtn  ;  and  they  are  all  of  the  fame 

colour  in  the  fame  mafs,  which’  is  of  a  pale  browT 

among  the.e  are  a  great  number  of  talcky  flakes  that 

are  extremely  bright,  which  are  fometimes  inTernrixel 

with  fpangjes  of  black  and  whitilh  talc  ;  but  thfy  are 

fo  uncommon  that  brown  and  yellow  may  be  feid  to 

be  the  true  colours  of  the  Hone/  When  broken  i  an 

pears  extremely  beautiful ;  but  it  is  fo  foft  as  not  o  £ 

capable  or  a  good  poliih,  and  therefore  will  rot  rea 

dl.y  ilnke  fire  with  Heel.  It  is  foundin  manvTar  s  of 

jfZ  UrkJhire’  and  Been  feen  on  hLpfte J 

The  Hard,  Purplifh,  Brown  STOISJR  „„  *  t 
wuh  white  and  yel/ow,  ’has  a  veryToZ  ’co^Tf 
even  texture  ;  but  it  is  firm  and  hard?  ivithT  r’ouTh 

sss  2s„  s.rr:asi/T  » » 

*■»  »««, »“?  j,Tc;='z.  "isy"1 

pic  paits  make  the  ground,  and  confift  of  confiderablv 
large  pieces,  that  are  perfeftly  odioup  ti  7 ,  y 
are  white  and  yellow  ar?  fmalleT,  S  brigh  ° a„d t 

Jaftjyatrs,  *z  ih  rP?  °'- 
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lire  with  Heel.  It  is  common  on  the  fhore  near  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  has  been  fometimes  feen  in  the  flreets  of 

London .  _  .  1-t 

The  Hard  Blueifh  Green  STONE,  variegated  with 

white,  is  the  moil  beautiful  of  the  whole  clafs.  It  is 
of  a  pretty  firm,  fine,  but  unequal  textuie ;  and  in 
many  places  is  loofe,  irregular,  and  porous.  The 
furface  is  very  fmooth ;  the  ufual  fize  is  from  three  to 
four  inches ;  and  it  is  of  a  round  or  oval  fhape,  but 
always  flatted  on  one  fide.  The  greenifh  particles,  of 
which  the  Stone  chiefly  confifts,  are  all  of  a  cryftai- 
line  fub fiance  debafed  with  earth,  and  tinged  with 
metalline  particles.  Its  variegations  are  fmall  maffes 
of  white,  confifling  of  cryflal  and  talc,  and  debafed 
with  very  little  earth.  It  is  very  beautiful  when  bro¬ 
ken,  and  is  extremely  heavy  and  hard  ;  but  it  will  not 
admit  of  a  perfeft  polifh,  becaufe  its  texture  is  a  little 
porous:  however,  it  readily  flrikes  fire  with  fleel.  It 
is  found  on  the  fhores  of  Sujex,  but  is  moll  common 
in  Wales,  and  contains  a  pretty  deal  of  copper. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

O/STONES  approaching  to  the  Nature  of  Flint. 

THE  Yellowifh  White  STONE,  filled  with  peb¬ 
bles,  commonly  called  the  Pudding-Stone, 
is  of  various  fhapes,  according  to  the  various  pebbles 
it  contains.  It  has  been  by  fome  ranked  among  peb¬ 
bles,  but  improperly;  for  they  are  no  part  of  the 
Stone  itfelf,  which  is  a  diffind  fpecies,  and  different 
from  all  others.  The  fementitious  fubflance  is  an 
onaque  Stone,  of  a  very  fine,  clofe,  and  firm  texture, 
with  a  pretty  fmooth  furface  on  the  inude,  though  in 
the  maffes  it  is  frequently  very  rugged  and  unequal. 
In  fize  it  is  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  with  fome  tendency  to  roundnefs.  It  is 
of  a  pale  yellowHh  colour,  and  when  broken  the  fur- 
face  is  fmooth,  even,  and  flinty.  It  is  pretty  heavy 
and  very  hard,  and  confequently  will  take  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Dolifh.  It  will  readily  flrike  fire  with  Heel,  but 
r  does 
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does  not  ferment  with  aqua  fords.  The  pebbles  con¬ 
tained  in  it  are  of  various  kinds  and  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin’s  head  to  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  England ,  particularly  in  Hert - 
fordjhire ,  and  is  ufed  for  the  tops  of  fnuff- boxes  and 
other  toys. 

The  Greyifh  White  STONE,  filled  with  pebbles,  is 
finer  and  harder  than  the  former,  but  is  very  opaque* 
and  has  an  exceeding  fmooth  glofly  furface,  for  it  re- 
fembles  a  fmooth  fpotted  pebble.  It  feldom  exceeds 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  fhape  is  almoil  always 
roundilh  ail  over.  The  pale  greyilh  white  colour 
often  contains  more  of  blue  than  pure  white,  and  the 
furface  is  very  fmooth  when  broken.  When  cut  into 
thin  pieces  it  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  is  capable 
of  a  beautiful  polifh.  It  readily  ilrikes  fire  with  heel, 
but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fords.  It  is  almoil  al¬ 
ways  found  in  gravel-pits  among  dints  and  pebbles, 
and  is  ufed  for  fnuff-boxes  like  the  former. 

The  Red  STONE,  filled  with  pebbles,  is  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  two  former,  and  is  very  opaque,  with 
a  pretty  coarfe  texture  and  a  rugged  furface.  It  is 
found  from  fix  inches  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
very  irregular  fhapes.  The  colour  is  a  deep  red,  and 
fometimes  there  are  different  fliades  in  different  parts 
of  the  fame  piece.  When  broken,  it  is  fcarce  at  all 
bright  or  gioffy,  and  its  finenefs  is  generally  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  colour,  for  it  is  greateft  where  that  is 
lead:.  It  will  readily  ftrike  fire  with  heel,  but  will 
not  ferment  with  aqua  fords.  The  pebbles  it  contains 
are  of  various  fizes  and  kinds,  and  not  fo  perfectly 
joined  to  the  mafs  as  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  they  are, 
however,  not  eafily  feparated  from  it,  and  therefore  it 
is  as  fit  for  ufe  as  any  of  the  former.  It  is  common 
in  Lincolnjhire ,  Derbyjhiret  and  Torkjhire ,  but  is  feldom 
brought  up  to  London . 

The  Brownifh  STONE,  filled  with  pebbles,  is  of 
the  fame  kind  as  the  former,  but  is  more  impure  and 
coarfe.  It  is  perfectly  dull  and  opaque,  with  a  rough 
harfh  texture,  but  yet  pretty  firm  ;  and  the  furface  is 
rough,  rugged,  and  unequal.  It  is  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  fhape, - 
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though  it  fometimes  fhews  a  tendency  to  roundnefs. 
The  colour  is  always  of  a  dulky  brown,  but  in  various 
degrees.  It  is  not  fo  heavy  as  the  former,  though  it 
ltrik.es  fire  with  heel.  It  contains  very  fmall,  as  well 
as  fome  large  pebbles,  which  are  generally  a  little  flat- 
iifih.  It  is  common  in  Leicefierjbire. 

The  Flefh-coloured  STONE,  filled  with  reddifh 
impure  crykalline  nodules,  is  of  a  coarfe,  harlh,  loofe 
texture,  and  fomewhat  porous,  with  a  rough  irregular 
furface.  It  is  found  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,'  and  the  fnape  is  almoft  always  flattifh.  It  is 
generally  fo  full  of  the  maffes  it  contains,  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  fpeck  of  the  pure  cement  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  pea.  Its  colour  is  a  very  pale  whitifh  red,  arid 
the  furface  when  broken  is  uneven  without  any  glofs. 
It  hrikes  fire  with  keel,  though  not  without  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  but  does  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  The 
nodules  are  all  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  various  fizes, 
from  the  bignefs  of  a  pin’s  head  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  lie  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  Thofe  that  are  large  are  eafily  ftruck 
out  of  the  cement,  leaving  a  pretty  fmooth  cavity 
behind.  Thefe  nodules  confih  of  a  fort  of  crykalline 
particles.  This  Stone  is  common  in  the  fides  of  hills 
in  Yorkjhire. 

The  Blueifh  Glittering  STONE,  filled  with  white 
impure  crykalline  nodules,  is  of  a  pretty  coarfe,  harfh, 
uneven,  and  irregular  texture,  with  a  rough  furface  ; 
and  is  of  various  fizes,  from  one  foot  to  four  or  five 
in  diameter,  and  generally  of  a  flattifh  jfhape.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  dufky  blue  or  lead  colour,  and  there 
are  many  bright  glittering  fpangles.  The  furface  is 
roughiih  when  broken,  and  it  feems  to  be  a-kin  to 
fume  of  the  lime-ftones.  It  is  very  heavy,  moderately 
hard,  and  capable  of  a  very  good  polilh.  It  readily 
hrikes  fire  with  keel,  and  ferments  a  little  with  aqua 
fortis.  The  crykalline  makes  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
in  the  former  Stones,  only  they  are  without  any  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  heicejierjhire ,  as' 
well  as  on  the  fliore  near  Scarborough  ;  but  is  never 
put  to  any  ufe. 
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The  Whitifh  Green  Beautiful  STONE,  filled  with 
cryfialline  nodules,  has  a  pretty  fine,  clofe,  firm  and 
hard  texture,  with  a  rugged  unequal  furface,  without 
the  leaft  glofs  or  brightnefs  ;  and  the  cryfiaiiine  no¬ 
dules  generally  Hand  pretty  far  out  of  their  cement. 
Its  fize  is  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
its  fhape  is  generally  flattifh,  feldom  inclining  either 
to  round  or  oval.  The  colour  is  a  pale  whitifh  grey, 
irregularly  tinged  with  a  very  beautiful  green  ;  though 
it  is  not  diffufed  through  the  whole  Stone,  but  appears 
in  the  form  of  fpecks  and  clouds.  It  has  a  rough  and 
wrinkled  furface  when  broken,  without  the  lead  trans¬ 
parency  ;  and  in  breaking  of  it  the  nodules  get  out 
of  their  places,  leaving  cavities  behind.  They  are 
generally  frnooth,  but  not  gloffy  ;  and  they  feldom 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea.  They  are  outwardly 
of  a  very  deep  green,  but  within  are  white  and  opaque. 
They  confift  of  a  tabulated  fpar,  and  the  green  co¬ 
lour  is  owing  to  the  mafs  in  which  they  are  included. 
This  Stone  is  moderately  heavy  and  pretty  hard  ;  but 
it  will  not  take  a  good  polifh,  nor  yet  ftrike  fire  with 
fieel  without  difficulty.  It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of 
Minorca ,  and  now  and  then  on  the  Englijh  coaft. 

The  Brittle,  Pale,  Red  STONE,  variegated  with 
white  veins,  and  containing  red  nodules,  is  the  foftefi 
and  moll  brittle  of  this  clafs,  with  a  coarfe  loofe  tex¬ 
ture,  and  a  rough  irregular  furface.  It  is  of  various 
fixes,  for  it  has  been  found  from  one  to  thirty  inches, 
and  is  always  flattifh.  The  red  colour  is  different  in 
different  maffes,  it  being  fometimes  of  a  brick  colour, 
while  other  parts  are  of  a  pale  flefh.  When  broken, 
it  is  in  many  places  perfectly  fpungy,  without  the  lead 
brightnefs,  except  in  the  white  veins,  which  are  not 
many.  The  red  nodules  are  from  the  fize  of  a  pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a  hazle  nut,  and  confiil  of  the  fame 
fubflance  as  the  Stone  itfelf.  The  Stone  is  not  proof 
againil  water,  and  will  fcarce  give  fire  with  fieel. 
It  is  common  in  the  fhores  about  Scarborough. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

0/  Flinty  STONES. 

/Ip  H  E  Common  FLINT  is  a  Hone  univerfally 
j[  known,  and  of  a  very  fine  compact  texture* 
with  a  furface  that  is  generally  rough  and  rugged, 
with  various  protuberances.  The  fize  is  different, 
from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fhape  is  extremely  irregular,  it  being  in  gravel-pits  of 
the  form  of  a  common  pebble  ;  but  in  chalk,  where  it 
is  found  in  greater  plenty,  it  is  met  with  in  all  fhapes. 
It  is  always  covered  with  a  white  cruft,  which  is 
fometimes  very  thin,  and  fometimes  one  ftxth  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  confifts  of  cryftal,  debated  with  a  large 
mixture  of  white  earth,  of  the  clay  kind.  The  fub- 
Jtance  of  this  Hone  is  uniform  and  equal,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  blackiih,  though  fometimes  grey.  When  bro¬ 
ken  it  is  of  a  fine  even  gloliy  furface,  is  femi-tranfpa- 
rent,  and  will  bear  a  fine  polifh.  It  is  met  with  in 
all  countries,  and  is  put  to  various  ufes. 

The  White  Flinty  STONE  is  pretty  fine,  with  a 
fmooth  compadft  texture,  and  a  fmooth  furface,  only 
it  is  furrowed  with  fhallow  wrinkles.  It  is  generally 
roundifh-,  but  fometimes  oblong,  and  its  fize  is  from 
half  an  inch  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
colour  is  uniform  throughout,  which  is  always  white, 
with  a  Anall  blueifh  caft.  It  is  not  equally  pure,  nor 
of  the  fame  degree  of  tranfparencv  ;  for  fome  refera¬ 
ble  the  white  cornelian,  and  others  the  common 
ground  of  agate.  The  coat  is  fometimes  a  little  reddifh, 
but  is  more  commonly  grey,  or  of  a  greyifh  brown. 
When  broken  it  appears  to  have  a  fine  even  flinty  fur¬ 
face  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  hard,  it  will  bear  a  good  polifh. 
It  will  readily  firike  fire  with  Heel,  but  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  with  aqua  fords.  This  is  a  common  Stone  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

The  Red  Flinty  STONE  is  of  a  very  fine  firm 
texture,  with  a  furface  not  fo  even  as  the  former  ;  for 
it  has  deeper  wrinkles,  and  often  many  prominences 
and  cavities  in  different  parts.  It  is  generally  roundifh, 
and  from  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
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naturally  uniform,  being  without  fpots,  clouds,  or 
ftreaks,  and  its  colour  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  of  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  red  in  different  Stones,  as  well  as  of 
different  degrees  of  purity.  It  has  fometimes  fmall, 
whitifli,  opaque  fpots,  and  fome  are  brighter  and  more 
tranfparent  than  others.  It  often  nearly  refembles 
the  different  cornelians,  and  has  generally  a  whitifli 
coat,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  alh-colour,  oryellowifli 
brown.  When  broken,  it  appears  to  have  a  flinty  fur- 
face,  is  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  good  polifh.  It 
ftrikes  fire  readily  with  fleel,  but  will  not  ferment  with 
aqua  fortis.  It  is  very  common  in  our  gravel-pits, 
and  many  of  the  feals  fold  for  cornelian  are  made 
therewith. 

The  Yellow  Flinty  STONE  is  of  a  very  fine  even 
texture,  and  is  extremely  firm  ;  but  the  furface  is  rough 
and  irregular,  it  being  full  of  wrinkles  and  other  in¬ 
equalities,  and  the  fhape  is  generally  rugged  and  un¬ 
equal.  The  fize  is  from  one  inch  to  feven  in  diameter, 
and  it  confifls  of  cryflal,  debafed  with  a  yellow  earth, 
to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  They  are  fometimes  of  a 
deep  yellow,  and  fometimes  inclining  to  a  whitifli  grey. 
It  refembles  the  yellow  cornelian,  and  is  often  equal 
to  the  nneft  Stones  of  that  kind ;  but  is  fometimes 
fubjeft  to  imperceptible  flaws,  which  will  make  it  fly 
to  pieces  when  broken.  However,  the  furfaces  are 
fine  and  glofly,  and  it  is  more  tranfparent  than  the 
former:  as  it  is  very  hard,  it  will  take  a  fine  polifh. 
It  readily  flrikes  fire  with  fteel?  but  will  not  ferment 
with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  has 
been  found  on  Hampfiead  Heath. 

The  Blueiih  Flinty  STONE  is. of  a  pretty  flmooth 
and  clofe  texture,  with  a  rough  irregular  wrinkled 
furface  and  a  very  uncertain  fhape.  It  is  generally 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  not  of  fo  Ample 
a  colour  as  the  former  ;  for  it  is  of  different  degrees  of 
blue  in  the  different  parts,  fome  of  which  are  deep, 
and  others  approaching  to  white,  appearing  in  clouds, 
fpots,  and  fliort  lines.  It  is  without  cavities  or  cracks, 
and  its  outer  coat  is  of  various  colours,  but  generally 
with  a  white  and  chalk-like  appearance  ;  fometimes 
it  is  of  a  blueifh  brown,  and  fometimes  very  thick  and 
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yellow.  It  is  pretty  hard,  will'  take  a  good  polifh, 
and  freely  flrike  fire  with  heel.  It  is  very  common  in 
gravel-pits. 

The  Greenifh  Flinty  STONE  is  not  fo  clofe  and 
compadl  as  the  former,  nor  yet  fo  fine,  though  the  fur- 
face  is  pretty  fmooth  and  even.  It  is  generally  of  a 
roundifh  or  oblong  fhape,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  always  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  without  either  fpot  or  cloud,  which  is  of  a  deep 
aufky  and  fomevvhat  blueifh  green.  It  is  fometimes 
of  the  colour  of  green  jafper,  but  has  a  coarfe  look, 
as  it  contains  a  err  eat  deal  of  earth.  The  coat  is 

O  m 

generally  thick  and  white,  and  fometimes  of  a  blueifh 
tiufky  grey.  When  broken  the  furface  is  even,  and 
as  it  is  very  hard,  it  will  bear  a  good  polifh.  It  rea¬ 
dily  flrikes  fire  with  heel,  but  will  not  ferment  with 
aquafortis.  It  is  not  very  common,  and  confequently 
.is  but  feldom  found. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


Of  STONES  that  outwardly  appear  like  PEBBLES. 

^"IpHE  Stone  called  PEBBLE  CRYSTAL  has  a 
very  fmooth  equal  texture,  it  being  in  reality 
nothing  elfe  but  Cryilal  in  this  form,  it  is  free  from 
all  mixtures,  and  is  found  from  the  fize  of  a  pin’s  head 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  generally  pretty, 
round,  though  fometimes  not  without  irregularities 
on  the  furfacc,  and  is  fometimes  flattifli.  It  has, 
a  clofe  firm  texture,  is  pretty  heavy,  and  as  tranfpa* 
rent  as  water.  It  is  very  hard,,  is  capable  of.  a  very 
high  polilh,  and  when  broken  is  very  bright  and 
glittering.  It  flrikes  fire  with  feel,  but  does  notfer-. 
ment  with  aqua  fortis.  They  are  found  almoft  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but  are  moil  common  in  America , 
where  they  are  very  large,  and  are  generally  known 
here  by  the  name  of  Braftl  Pebbles.  They  are  found 
in  that  country  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  well  as  in  • 
Germany ,  Italy ,  and  France .  They  are  alfo  met  with 
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in  England ;  but  their  fize  is  very  {mail.  Spe&acies 
are  made  with  this  hone. 

The  Purple,  Half-tranfparent,  Cryflalline  STONE, 
has  a  rough  uneven  texture,  but  is  very  firm,  with  a 
fmooth  furface  ;  it  is  generally  between  an  inch  and 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  roundifh  fhape,  a 
little  fatted.  It  is  of  an  unpleafant  yellowilh  white 
on  the  outfde,  but  is  pretty  heavy,  and  when  broken 
the  colour  is  a  reddifh  purple,  very  bright  and  glitter¬ 
ing.  The  colour  is  not  uniform,  but  appears  fome»- 
times  in  blotches,  and  fometimes  in  veins,  in  fuch 
large  quantities,  that  they  feem  to  tinge  the  whole  mafs. 
It  is  not  quite  fo  hard  as  the  former,  but  will  ft rike 
f re  with  feel.  This  is  found  in  rivers  and  gravel-pits, 
and  has  been  brought  from  Germany  and  Bohemia .  It 
is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  met  with  in  gravel-pits  near 
London. 

The  Snow-white,  Opaque,  Cryft alline  STONE,  is 
of  a  very  fmooth,  firm,  and  ciofe  texture,  with  a< 
fmooth  even  furface  :  its  fize  is  generally  between  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  and  two  inches,  and  though  it  is 
fometimes  round,  it  is  more  frequently  oval  and  flat- 
tifh.  It  is  as  white  as  chalk  on  the  outfide,  is  pretty 
heavy,  and  when  broken  the  colour  is  bright  and 
finning,  and  as  white  as  fnow.  It  con  fids  of  a  ho-  - 
mogene  fubftance,  and  is  extremely  hard.  It  freely  ; 
ftrikes  fire  with  feel,  but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis.  It  will  take  a  very  fine  polifh,  and  is  common  1 
in  the  gravel-pits  of  Norfolk . 

The  Opaque,  Whitifh,  Reddifh  or  Yellowilh  Cryfial- 
line  STONE,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
red,  white,  and  yellow  fparry  Pebble,  is  the  mod 
common  Stone  we  have.  It  confifts  of  a  rough  irre¬ 
gular  and  opaque  fubftance,  which  is  pretty  firm  and  5 
compact  in  its  texture,  with  a  pretty  fmooth  furface, 
though  often  full  of  cracks,  which  fometimes  penetrate 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  Stone.  It  is  met  with  from 
the  fize  of  a  pea  to  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter,. , 
and  is  inclinable  to  a  roundifh  fhape,  though  it  is 
fometimes  flattifh,  efpecially  on  one  fide.  The  colour 
is  much  the  fame  without  and  within,  and  it  is  irre¬ 
gularly  tinged  with  different  colours.  Thefe  are  fome- 
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times  uniform  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
Stone,  but  lometimes  appear  in  fpots,  blotches,  and 
irregular  veins.  It  has  a  little  brightnefs  when  broken, 
and  appears  to  be  of  a  looie  texture.  They  are  to 
be  met  with  in  gravel-pits  and  other  places  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

The  Yeliowifh,  White,  Spungy  STONE,  has  fome- 
what  of  the  nature  of  fand-ftones  hewn  out  of  quarries,- 
infomuch  that  it  might  be  miftaken  for  a  fragment 
of  that  kind.  The  texture  is  coarfe,  but  pretty  firm, 
though  there  are  fmall  cavities  that  give  it  fome  refem- 
blance  of  a  fponge  ;  the  furface  alfo  has  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  it  is  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  and  more  or 
lefs  of  a  yeliowifh  white,  without  the  lead  brightneis. 
It  is  compofed  of  an  irregular  cryftalline  matter,  de- 
bafed  with  a  mixture  of  a  whitifh  and  yeliowifh  opaque 
fubftance.  Though  it  is  pretty  hard,  it  will  not  eafily 
ftrike  fire  with  heel,  nor  does  it  .  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis.  When  examined  with  a  microfcope  it  appears 
to  be  a  petrified  fponge,  for  there  are  more  cavities 
than  folid  matter. 

The  Hard,  Porous,  Whitifh,  Cryftalline  STONE  has 
a  rough  cavernous  and  fpongy  furface  ;  but  it  has  not 
fo  many  pores  on  the  infide  as  the  former  kind.  There 
are  veins  on  the  outfide,  difperfed  in  an  irregular  man¬ 
ner,  of  different  breadths,  and  often  interwoven  with 
each  other  ;  likewife  they  all  ftand  up  in  ridges  above 
the  furface  of  the  Stone.  Sometimes  the  pores  on  the 
infide  are  wanting,  which  renders  the  texture  the  more 
firm  ;  it  is  from  one  inch  to  fix  m  diameter,  and 
generally  of  a  ftattifh  fhape,  though  fomewhat  roundifh. 
It  is  naturally  white,  and  fometimes  has  a  mixture  of 
faint  red,  or  pale  yellow.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  very  hard, 
and  is  glofty  when  broken,  efpecially  in  its  veins, 
which  are  more  clofe  and  compact  than  the  reft  of  the 
mafs.  It  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  but  will  not  ferment 
with  aqua  fortis. 

The  Greyifh,  White,  Opaque  STONE,  is  of  a  very 
clofe  texture,  with  a  fmooth  even  furface;  but  it  is 
fubjett  to  cracks  of  various  fizes,  and  is  from  an  inch 
to  -a  foot  in  diameter,  fometimes  roundilh,  and  iome- 
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times  flat ;  but  in  this  lad  cafe  it  is  always  fubjedl  to 
fuperficial  cracks.  It  is  perfe&ly  opaque  and  dull 
when  broken,  though  it  confids  of  an  uniform  crydal- 
line  fubdance,  debafed  by  a  mixture  of  white  and 
grey  clay.  It  is  very  heavy,  pretty  hard,  and  will 
readily  flrike  fire  with  heel.  This,  as  well  as  the  two 
former,  is  common  in  gravel-pits. 

The  Brittle,  White,  Sandy  STONE,  is  of  a  very  - 
loofe  brittle  texture,  with  a  pretty  fmooth  regular  fur- 
face,  though  it  is  fomewhat  rough  to  the  touch  ;  the 
fhape  is  irregular,  though  generally  flattifh,  and  the 
fize  is  from  one  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
pretty  heavy,  and  when  broken  appears  of  a  bright 
glittering  white.  It  confilts  of  a  great  deal  of  pure 
white  fand,  to  which  it  may  be  reduced,  and  it  breaks 
with  the  flighted  blow  into  a  great  number  of  pieces. 

It  is  readily  penetrated  by  water,  which  will  pafs  thro* 
it  unchanged.  It  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  not  very  common,  but  has  been  found  in  the  gravel- 
pits  of  North amptonjhire. 

The  White  Crydalline  STONE,  with  yellow  fpecks, 
is  by  fome  called  the  Worm-feed  Stone.  It  is  of  a 
pretty  hard  compact  texture,  and  generally  has  a 
fmooth  furface,  though  fometimes  there  are  irregular 
cavities.  It  is  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  fhape,  and 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
colour  is  generally  white,  though  it  has  fometimes  a 
pale  brown  cad.  The  fpecks  are  about  the  breadth  of 
a  frnall  pin’s  head,  and  are  of  a  very  bright  pale  yel¬ 
low,  by  which  charafleridic  it  is  eafily  didinguifhed 
from  all  other  Stones.  The  colour  is  dull  on  the  out- 
fide,  but  bright  and  glittering  when  broken  ;  and  it 
confids  of  a  large  angular  grit,  extremely  well  united. 

It  drikes  fire  with  deel  ;  but  does  not  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis.  It  is  common  in  Torhjhzre,  and  is  fometimes 
found  in  the  gravel-pits  near  London . 

Whitifh,  Brown,  Dull  S  TONE,  is  fofter  than  any 
of  the  former,  and  yet  the  texture  is  pretty  even  and 
regular.  It  is  generally  above  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
its  fhape  is  always  broad  and  dat,  with  deep  longitu¬ 
dinal  cracks  on  the  furface,  which  are  croffed  with 
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fome  that  are  fmaller.  It  is  of  a  very  pale  brown, 
and  has  fometimes  a  faint  yellowifh  or  reddifh  tinge. 
The  furface  is  dull  and  opaque,  and  when  broken  is 
generally  full  of  cracks,  the  largefi:  of  which  are  often 
filled  up  with  cryftals,  which  look  very  bright  and 
glittering.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  and  is  harder  in  fome 
places  than  others.  It  is  found  in  jnany  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  particularly  on  Hampftead  Heath ,  very  deep 
in  the  ground.  It  fometimes  contains  large  pieces  of 
petrified  wood,  which  are  fo  ftony  that  they  cannot  be 
perceived,  except  by  the  knots. 

The  Blueifh,  White,  Hard,  Crydalline  STONE, 
is  not  of  a  very  fine  ftrutture,  but  firm  and  clofe, 
with  a  frnooth  furface.  It  is  generally  from  three  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  fiattifn  fhape,  fome- 
what  approaching  to  roundnefs.  It  is  of  a  dull  light 
lead  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  when  broken  is  bright 
and  glofiy,  and  the  thin  pieces  are  a  little  tranfparent. 
It  is  very  heavy,  will  take  a  fine  polifh,  and  readily 
ilrikes  fire  with  heel.  It  is  very  common  on  the  fhores- 
of  Italy,  France ,  and  England. 

The  Brownifh,  White,  Hard,  Shining  STONE,  is 
pretty  coarfe,  but  very  firm,  and  has  a  rough  irregu¬ 
lar  furface.  It  is  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  though  fometimes  much  fmaller,  and  at  other 
times  extremely  large.  It  is  of  a  dufky  white  on  the 
outfide,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  pale  brown  ;  but 
when  broken  it  is  bright  and  glittering,  with  an  un¬ 
equal  furface.  It  confifts  of  a  grit  with  blunt  angles,  . 
together  with  roundifh  bright  particles,  cemented  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fubftance  nearly  as  bright.  It  is  feme- 
times  full  of  black  and  green  fpecks,  of  the  fize  of 
very  fmall  grains  of  fand.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  and 
capable  of  a  good  polifh  ;  but  it  will  not  ftrike  fire 
with  fleel.  It  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fi  nis, 
which  difeovers  its  nature,  which  is  that  of  confiding 
pretty  much  of  l'par.  It  is  found  in  Derbyfhir.e . 
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CHAP,  XXXII. 

Of  Common  PEBBLE-STONES. 

H  E  Yellowilh  Green  PEBBLE,  with  a  blueiili 


JL  white  cruft,  is  of  a  fine  clofe  texture,  and  the 
furface,  though  regular,  is  a  little  wrinkled.  The  ftiape 
is  roundifh  or  oblong,  and  the  fize  from  one  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  It  has  commonly  a  large  nucleus 
in  the  center,  inclofed  in  a  broad  coat,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  thin  cruft.  The  nucleus  is  of  a 
greyifh  yellow,  fometimes  perfectly  blended  together, 
and  fometimes  irregularly  mixed  in  the  form  of  clouds 
or  large  fpots.  There  are  often  white  opaque  fpots- 
difperfed  here  and  there,  and  the  nucleus  approaches 
to  pure  flint.  The  coat  next  to  it  is  of  a  blueifh  white, 
ana  of  a  fomewhat  coarfer  texture.  The  external 
cruft  is  of  a  whiter  colour,  and  is  of  the  fame  fub~ 
ftance,  only  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  earth.  When 
broken  it  has  a  fmooth  glofly  furface-,  and  the  nucleus 
is  pretty  tranfparent.  It  is  very  hard,  will  bear  a 
good  polifti,  and  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel.  It  is  found 
in  the  gravel-pits  in  North  ampt  on  fire  ^  and  fometimes 
in  thofe  near  London ;  however,  when  found,  it  is  of  ; 
no  value.  * 

The  Whitilh,  Grey,  and  Reddifli  Coated  PEBBLE, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  has  a  fine  clofe  texture,  with  a  pretty  even 
furface,  though  full  of  wrinkles.  It  is  of  a  flattilh  £ 
round  ftiape,  and  the  common  fize  is  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  compofed  of  a  large  nucleus,  which  , 
is  the  principal,  part  of  the  ftone,  and  is  of  a  deep  -s 
bright  yellow,,  and  pretty  tranfparent.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  marked  with  roundifh  white  fpots,  from  the 
hignefs  of  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  ,and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  coat  of  a  pale  greyifh  white,  of  a 
flinty  fubftance,  which  fometimes  receives  the  matter 
of  the  nucleus  into  itfelf  in  the  form  of  clouds,  mak-  . 
ing  a  broad  undulated  line.  This  is  generally  covered  >, 
with  a  red  coat,  and  that  with  the  external  cruft,  which  , 
confifts  of  a  great  quantity  of  earth.  When  broken  it 
has  a  glofly  furface,  and  is  hard  enough  to  take  a 
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polilh.  It  is  very  common  on  Hampftead  Heath,  and 
in  many  other  places. 

The"  White,  Black,  Brown,  and  Straw-coloured 
PEBBLE,  with  a  yellow  nucleus,  is  a  very  beautiful 
ftone,  and  of  a  line  texture.  It  is  generally  of  a 
roundifh  or  oval  fhape,  and  feldom  exceeds  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  large,  and  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  Lone.  It  is  mrrounded  with 
feveral  coats,  which  refemble  the  zones  of  the  onyx. 
The  nucleus  is  very  bright,  and  pretty  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  deep  but  not  bright  yellow.  It  is  fome- 
times  of  the  fame  colour  throughout,  and  has  clouds 
of  a  different  yellow  and  dint  colour,  alio  opaque 
fpecks  of  a  palifh  white,  and  fometimes  hkewife  the 
centre  is  tranfparent  cryftal.  The  nucleus  is  ufually 
furrounded  with  a  narrow  black  circular  line,  and 
is  covered  with  a  coat  of  a  paler  yellow  than  tne 
nucleus,  and  that  by  another  of  an  opaque  white  ;  the 
next  is  of  a  pale  brown,  befiaes  which  there  are  four 
or  five  others  of  the  fame  colours  placed  alternately. 
Thefe  are  all  covered  with  a  blueifh  cruft,  but  fome¬ 
times  with  a  whitifh,  and  always  greatly  wrinkled. 
When  broken,  the  furface  is  glofty  and  pretty  tranf¬ 
parent,  is  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  good  polifli.  It 
ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis.  It  is  common  on  Hampftead  Heath . 

The  Whitifh,  Blueifh,  and  Brown  PEBBLE,  with 
a  dull  brown  nucleus,  has  a  dole  firm  texture,  with 
an  even  furface,  only  it  is  wrinkled.  It  is  generally 
of  a  roundifh  or  oval  fhape  fomewhat  flatted,  and 
the  fize  is  from  one  to  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  nucleus  is  pretty  large,  of  a  deepifh  brown,  and 
of  a  pretty  fine  texture,  but  not  very  tranfparent  or 
bright.  It  is  commonly  furrounded  with  a  broad 
whitifh  coat,  then  with  a  narrower  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  as  the  nucleus;  after  that  is  a  third  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  the  inner  coat,  and  thefe  are  covered 
by  one  of  a  blueifh  colour,  of  a  more  flinty  texture 
than  the  other  part  of  the  Stone,  over  which  there  is 
a  cruft  like  the  reft,  but  more  earthy.  When  broken 
the  furface  is  very  bright  and  glofty,  and  as  it  is  pretty 

hard. 
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hard,  it  will  bear  a  good  polifh.  It  is  common  on 
Hampjtead  Heath ,  and  in  the  gravel- pits  about  London , 
T.  he  PEBBLE,  with  white  and  brown  coats,  and  a, 
fhining  brown  nucleus,  is  a  very  pure  and  beautiful 
Stone,  and  has  a  line  clofe  texture,  with  the  common 
wrinkled  furface  of  other  Pebbles.  It  is  generally  of 
a  round  or  oval  form  a  little  flatted,  and  commonly 
four  or  live  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  very 
large  and  oblong,  and  of  a  deep  bright  pieafant  brown. 
It  is  tranfparent,  though  fometimes  fubjecf  to  whitifli 
fpecks.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  coat  of  a  milky  white, 
fometimes  mixed  with  a  little  pearly  blue ;  and  next 
to  that  is  one  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  nucleus, 
only  it  is  not  fo  tranfparent  nor  bright.  Over  this  is 
the  cruft  that  covers  the  whole,  and  in  general  it  is 
not  inferior  to  an  agate.  When  broken,  it  has  a 
bright  glolfy  furface,  and  where  thin  is  pretty  tranf¬ 
parent;  it  h  extremely  hard,  capable  of  a  line  polilh, 
end  will  ftrike  lire  with  Heel.  It  is  found  in  gravel- 
pits,  but  is  not  fo  common  as  the  former. 

.The  PEBBLE,  with  white,  brown  and  yellow  coats, 
with  a  imall  brownilh  yellow  nucleus,  has  a  fine  clofe 
texture,  with  the  wrinkled  furface  of  other  Pebbles. 
It  is  commonly  roundilh  or  oval,  and  the  common  flze 
is  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  about 
as  big  as  a  fmall  nutmeg,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
coat  of  a  dull  opaque  impure  white,  and  that  with 
one  of  a  pale  whitilh  brown ;  the  next  is  of  a  pale 
red  or  flelh-colour,  and  the  fourth  of  a  blackifh  brown. 
The  outer  cruft  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  as  thick  as  any 
of  the  reft.  The  nucleus  is  pretty  bright,  but  has 
little  or  no  tranfparency ;  however,  this  Stone,  as  well 
as  all  others,  is  fubjedt  to  fome  varieties.  It  is  very 
hard,  will  bear  a  line  polifh ,  and  readily  ftrikes  fire 
with  fteel.  It  is  pretty  common  in  the  gravel-pits 
about  London ,  and  might  be  put  to  good  ufes  by  the 
lapidaries. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  greyifh  white,  pale  brown,  and 
reddiih  coats,  with  a  fmall  brown  nucleus,  is  of  a 
very  fine  dole  texture,  and  has  the  wrinkled  furface 
common  to  other  Pebbles.  The  fliape  is  roundilh  or 
oval,  and  is  commonly  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

The 
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The  nucleus  is  ufually  of  the  lize  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
of  a  deep  brown  colour.  This  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  a  pale  whitiih  grey,  and'that  by  another  that  is  of 
the  like  but  thinner,  and  next  to  thefe  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  four  or  five  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  nucleus-, 
and  others  of  a  very  pale  whitifh  brown  alternately 
difpofed.  It  is  more  tranfparent  than  moft  other  Peb¬ 
bles,  and  when  broken  has  a  flinty  furface  ;  it  is 
very  hard,  will  bear  a  good  polifh,  and  ftrikes  fire 
with  fleel.  It  is  common  in  the  gravel-pits  on  Hamp- 
flead  Heath. 

The  PEBBLE  with  yellow,  red,  and  blueilh  white 
coats,  with  a  reddish  brown  nucleus,  is  of  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fine  firm  texture,  and  is  not  fo  wrinkled  on  the 
furface  as  moil  of  the  other  kinds.  It  is  of  a  roundifli 
flattifh  fhape,  and  commonly  about  three  inches  in 
diameter;  the  nucleus  is  pretty  large,  of  a  very  fine 
texture,  and  pretty  bright  and  tranfparent.  It  is  of  a 
pale  red,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  coat  of  a  fine  pearl- 
colour  or  blueilh  white,  which  is  pure,  bright,  and 
tranfparent;  next  to  this  is  a  fine  red  coat,  and  after 
that  feveral  pearl-coloured  and  red  coats  alternately 
placed ;  over  thefe  there  are  three  or  four  coats  of  a 
pale  yellow',  and  the  outer  cruft  is  of  a  pale  blueilh 
colour.  It  is  more  tranfparent  than  moft  other  Pebbles, 
and  when  broken  has  an  even  furface;  it  is  very  hard, 
will  bear  the  higheft  polifh,  and  readily  ftrikes  fire 
with  fteel.  It  is  common  is  the  gravel-pits  about  Ken - 
fngton ,  and  many  other  places.  It  is  in  fome  ufe  with 
our  lapidaries. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  white,  orange,  brown,  and 
dufkv  yellow  coats,  and  a  brown  nucleus,  is  of  a  very 
fine  clofe  texture,  with  a  wrinkled  furface,  like  the  reft 
of  the  Pebbles.  It  is  of  roundifh  or  oval  fhape,  and 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is 
final!,  and  the  coat  that  immediately  furrounds  it  is  of 
a  clear  white.  The  next  to  that  is  orange,  and  then- 
there  are  eight  or  ten  of  different  colours,  compofed 
of  brown  or  yellow,  after  which  are  colours  of  a  dufky 
white,  with  a  fine  orange-colour  between  them.  I  he 
whole  is  very  pure,  bright  and  tranfparent,  though 
it  is  fubjedt  to  many  variations.  When  broken  it  has 
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a  fine  gloffy  furface,  is  extremely  hard,  and  confe- 
quently  will  bear  a  very  fine  polifh.  It  is  common  in 
the  gravel-pits  on  Hampftead  Heath,  and  in  many 
other  places  about  London. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  whitifh,  brownifh,  and  yel- 
lowifh  coats,  and  a  brown  nucleus,  is  of  a  more  coarfe 
texture  than  any  of  the  former,  though  pretty  firm 
and  hard.  The  furface  is  more  fmooth  than  that 
of  other  Pebbles,  and  is  generally  pretty  round, 
and  between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
nucleus  feldom  exceeds  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean,  and 
is  furrounded  by  an  irregular  undulated  coat,  com- 
pofed  of  others  that  are  narrow;  next  to  this  are  three 
or  four  others,  which  are  cotnpofed  partly  of  a  very 
deep  brown,  with  fome  that  are^yellowifh,  and  others 
or  a  dufky  pale  blue.  They  have  all  a  mean  appear-* 
ance,  and  are  perfe&ly  opaque.  They  are  very  fcarce* 
and  are  of  no  value. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  yellowilh,  brown,  and  afh- 
coloured  coats,  and  a  blueifh  white  large  nucleus,  is  a 
very  beautiful  flone,  and  has  a  fine  firm  texture  with 
a  wrinkled  furface.  It  is  generally  roundilh,  and 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is 
large  and  very  beautiful,  and  fometimes  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  done.  It  is  of  an  exceeding 
fine  texture,  and  very  bright  and  tranfparent,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  white  cornelian.  It  is  of  the  colour 
of  pearl  with  a  blueifh  white,  which  is  often  dehafed 
with  clouds,  fpots,  and  veins  of  an  opaque  white. 
This  is  lurrounded  with  a  yedowifh  brown  coat  that 
is  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  then  there  is  another  of 
a  pale  afh-coloured  grey  as  fine  as  the  former:  thefe 
are  furrounded  with  the  outer  cruft,  which  is  of  a 
blueifh  or  afh  colour;  however,  the  coats  and  the 
ftones  are  met  with  in  different  proportions.  It  is 
more  tranfparent  than  any  of  the  reft,  is  very  hard, 
will  take  a  fine  polifh,  and  ftrike  fire  with  lied.  It 
is  common  in  the  gravel-pits  on  Hampftead  Heath , 
and  about  Windftcr . 

The  PEBBLE,  with  flefh-coloured,  brown,  and 
bl  ueifh  white  coats,  and  a  fine  large  white  nucleus, 
has  a  fine,  clofe  and  firm  texture,  ana  the  furface  has 

only 
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only  fome  flight  wrinkles ;  the  fhape  is  roundifh  0? 
oval,  and  generally  about  two  or  three  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  nucleus  is  oblong,  and  not  fo  blue  as 
that  of  the  former,  but  is  as  fine,  bright  and  tranf- 
parent.  It  is  encompafTed  with  a  great  number  of 
coats  of  a  pale  brown,  blueifh  white,  and  a  pale 
white  light  red  placed  alternately,  and  covered  with 
a  whitifh  cruft.  They  feem  all  to  be  of  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  brightnefs  and  tranfparency ;  but  it  is  fubjeft 
to  great  variations.  It  is  hard  enough  to  llrike  fire 
with  feel,  and  will  bear  a  very  fine  pel ifli.  It  is 
common  in  the  gravel-pits  of  Hertfordjhire ,  and  is 
ufed  in  London  to  make  tops  for  fluff-boxes. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  red,  flefi-coloured  and  yellow 
coats,  and  a  white  nucleus,  is  a  fine  beautiful  Stone, 
.and  of  a  very  clofe  texture,  with  a  wrinkled  furface 
like  that  of  other  Pebbles.  It  is  generally  roundifh, 
though  fometimes  oblong,  and  is  commonly  abont 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  commonly 
pretty  large  and  opaque,  though  of  a  very  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  and  is  frequently  full  of  coarfe  roundifh  white 
fpots.  This  is  commonly  encompafTed  by  a  thin 
bright  red  coat,  and  that  by  one  of  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow,  next  to  which  there  is  another  of  a  fiefa- co¬ 
lour,  and  then  four,  five,  or  fix  others  of  the  fame 
colours,  but  not  placed  in  an  alternate  order.  They 
are  all  very  bright,  and  more  tranfparent  than  the 
nucleus.  When  broken,  the  furface  is  fine  and  fmooth, 
is  very  hard,  and  will  take  an  elegant  polifh,  as 
well  as  flrike  fire  with  feel.  It  is  common  in  the 
gravel-pits  on  Ha?npfead  Heath. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  ve/y  thin,  numerous,  brown 
and  yellow  coats,  and  a  greyifh  white  nucleus,  is  of 
an  exceeding  fine  clofe  texture,  with  a  furface  not  fo 
much  wrinkled  as  in  other  Pebbles.  It  is  generally 
of  a  roundifh  fhape,  and  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  nucleus  is  large  and  of  a  fine  texture, 
but  not  quite  fo  tranfparent  as  the  ref  of  the  Stone. 
•The  grey  and  the  white  are  fometimes  dif  in&,  and  at 
others  blended  together ;  but  is  fubjecl  to  fmall  grey 
opaque  fpots.  The  coats  are  many  in  number,  but 
only  of  a  pale  brownifh  yellow  and  a  dufky  brown 
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colour  placed  alternately:  They  are  bright,  beau¬ 
tiful,  very  tranfparent,  and  covered  with  white  opaque 
dull  crufts.  It  has  a  glofty  furface  when  broken,  is 
very  hard,  will  bear  a  line  polifti,  and  will  ftrike 
ft  re  with  fteel.  It  is  common  among  gravel  i  \\  Heri- 
fordfhire. 

The  PEBBLE, _  with  brown,  yellow  and  white  coats 
and  a  greyifh  white  nucleus,  is  of  a  fine  clofe  texture* 
With  a  rugged  wrinkled  furface  ;  is  generally  oblong 
and  nattifh,  and  from  one  inch  to  five  in  diameter! 
The  nucleus  is  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  horfe-bean* 
though  the  Pebble  be  large;  and  yet  it  is  fometimes 
an  inch  broad  in  fmaller.  The  furface  is  glofty 
but  very  opaque,  encompafted  by  many  fine  reo-ular 
coats  of  a  fine  deep  brown,  a  very  pale  yellow^vitli 
a  little  mixture  of  brown,  and  a  fine  white.  The 
brown  is  next  to  the  nucleus,  and  the  other  colours 
are  placed  alternately,  but  tinged  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  Its  furface  is  glofty  when  broken,  and,  as  it  is 
very  hard,  will  bear  a  good  polifti,  and  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel.  It  is  common  on  Hampftead  Heath ,  and 
in  the  gravel-pits  about  Ifdngton . 

The  PEBBLE,  with  white,  grey,  and  ftefh-coloured 
coats,  and_  a  very  white  nucleus,  is  of  an  even  clofe 
texture,  with  a  very  rough  wrinkled  furface,  and  a 
fiat  roundifh  fhape,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Phe  nucleus  is  of  various  flzes,  from  the 
bignefs  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  is  of  a  fine 
texture,  but  opaque  and  dull,  as  are  all  the  other  co~ 
^rUjS*  ^  *s  irregularly  furrounded  with  many  coats 
of  different  thickneftes  and  different  colours.  When 
broken,  it  has  a  fmooth  but  not  a  glofty  furface,  and 
is  fo  hard  as  to  be  capable  of  a  good  polifh,  and 

ftnkes  fire  with  fteel.  It  is  common  in  the  graveLpits 
about  London .  r 

The  PEBBLE,  with  brown,  ferruginous,  and  yel¬ 
low  coats,  and  a  browni fh  white  nucleus,  is  one  of 
the  coarfeft  of  this  kind ;  but  the  texture  is  hard  and 
comp  aft,  and  the  lurface  is  not  fo  wrinkled  as  many 
others;  however,  there  are  feveral  prominences  and 
cavities,  which  render  the  fhape  irregular,  though  it 
is  generally  fomewhat  oblong.  It  is  from  one  to^four 

inches 
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inches  in  diameter;  and  the  nucleus  is  fometimes  fo 
pale,  that  it  is  almoft  white.  It  is  encompaffed  with 
four  or  live  coats,  whole  colours  are  very  good :  that 
next  the  nucleus  is  of  a  rufty-coloured  brown,  the 
next  to  that  pale  brown  ;  after  which  is  another  of  a 
rudy  brown,  then  one  of  a  deep  yellow ;  the  next  is 
brown,  and  then  comes  the  crud,  which  is  of  a  pale 
whitifh  grey.  It  appears  rough  when  broken,  and  is 
fo  hard  as  to  drike  fire  with  deel.  It  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  though  it  has  been  met  with  in  different  places. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  brown  and  grey  coats,  and  a 
blueilh  nucleus,  is  of  a  very  fine  firm  texture,  with  a 
fmooth  furface,  and  not  fo  much  wrinkled  as  many 
others.  The  fliape  is  oblong,  and  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  of  a  pure  flinty 
fubdance,  fometimes  of  the  fame  uniform  colour,  but 
more  frequently  veined  or  fpotted  with  a  lighter  or 
darker  colour  of  the  fame  kind.  This  is  encompaffed 
with  a  fine  deep  brown  coat,  which  is  very  bright ; 
and  that  is  fucceeded  by  one  of  an  arti-colour,  as 
bright  as  the  nucleus.  The  crud  is  next  to  thefe, 
which  is  pretty  thick.  It  has  fomewhat  more  of  a 
tranfparency  than  mod  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  it  is  capable  of  a  good  polirti.  It  is 
met  with  in  fome  parts  of  Hertfordjhire . 

The  PEBBLE,  with  thick,  whitifh,  and  red  coats, 
and  a  grey  nucleus,  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  but  the 
furface  is  rough,  irregular,  and  deeply  wrinkled.  Its 
fliape  generally  tends  to  roundilh,  and  it  is  mod  com¬ 
monly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  nucleus 
is  hard,  bright,  gloffy,  and  tranfparent ;  the  next  coat 
is  ufually  red,  with  a  little  mixture  of  rudy  brown, 
and  is  not  fo  tranfparent  as  the  other  parts  of  the  done; 
next  to  this  is  a  coat  of  a  blueifh  white  or  pearl  co¬ 
lour,  very  bright;  after  this  comes  the  crud,  which  is 
thick,  coarfe,  of  a  very  bright  white,  and  of  a  loofe 
rtony  fubdance.  This  is  the  common  appearance  off 
the  done,  and  fometimes  the  coats  are  more  numerous. 
It  is  very  hard,  the  fubdance  being  flinty,  and  capable! 
of  the  highert  poliili.  It  is  not  common;  but  hasi 
been  found  in  NortbamptonJhire>  and  near  Paddington . . 
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The  PEBBLE,  with  white,  flefli-colour,  and  bright 
red  coats,  and  a  blueifh  white  nucleus,  is  of  a  fine 
clofe  even  texture,  with  a  very  rugged  wrinkled  fur- 
face,  and  a  roundifli  fhape.  It  is  not  above  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  nucleus  is  furrounded  with  many 
white,  flefh-coloured,  and  red  crults,  beautifully  dif- 
poied,  but  not  always  alternately  •  though  that  next 
it  is  generally  red,  and  they  all  together  have  a  very 
fine  effect.  This  Hone  is  generally  very  bright  and 
tranfparent,  and  when  broken  has  a  fmooth  gloffy  fur- 
face;  it  is  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  fine  polifh.  It 
is  very  common  on  Hampfiead  Heath . 

The  PEBBLE,  with  brown,  yellow,  and  flefh-co- 
loured  coats,  and  a  greyifh  blue  nucleus,  is  of  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  fmooth  texture,  with  a  furface  a  little 
wrinkled,  and  is  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  fhape,  but 
a  little  flatted,  and  feldom  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  nucleus  is  very  beautiful,  bright  and 
tranfparent.  It  is  encompaffed  with  many  coats  of  a 
pale  brown,  and  a  fine  red,  which  fometimes  is  of  a 
flefii-colour,  and  alfo  of  a  fomevvhat  dark  yellow.  It 
is  often  debafed  with  fmall  coarfe  fpots,  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other.  When  broken,  it  is  of  a  fine 
gloffy  furface,  is  extremely  hard,  and  capable  of  a 
very  fine  polifh. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  white,  yellow,  flefh-coloured, 
and  red  coats,  and  a  greenifh  blue  nucleus,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  Englijh  Pebbles, 
for  it  comes  up  to  the  German  Agates.  The  texture 
is  exceeding  fine,  fmooth,  and  hard,  with  a  furface 
lefs  wrinkled  than  mod  other  kinds.  The  fhape  is 
roundifli  or  oblong,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  nucleus  is  pretty  large,  and  fome¬ 
times  round,  but  more  commonly  oval.  It  is  of  a 
very  fine  texture,  with  a  gloffy  furface,  and  in  thin 
pieces  quite  tranfparent.  It  is  generally  of  a  deep 
blueifh  green,  which  is  fometimes  fo  dark  as  to  appear 
almoft  black,  and  often  of  a  dufky  blue;  it  is  like- 
wife  fometimes  of  fo  bright  a  green,  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
ferior^  to  the^  green  jafper.  The  coats  are  fine,  apd 
beautifully  difpofed  like  the  zones  of  an  onyx,  and 
are  all  bright  and  tranfparent.  Some  are  of  a  bright 

white. 
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white,  others  of  a  fine  deep  yellow,  others  of  an 
agreeable  pale  flefh-colour,  and  others  again  of  a 
bright  deep  red.  The  coats  are  very  thin,  and  lie 
evenly  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  done; 
but  the  flefh-colour  and  white  are  moft  commonly 
near  the  nucleus,  and  the  yellow  towards  thefurface: 
however,  like  moft  others,  it  is  Object  to  great  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  more  tranfparent  than  any  other  Pebble, 
and  when  broken  is  of  a  fine  even  flinty  furface,  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  the  moft  perfect  polifh.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  parts  of  Englatid,  in  particular  near 
London  in  the  road  to  Highgate ,  and  formerly  was  in 
great  plenty  among  the  gravel  in  the  foot-path  from 
Fancras  to  Kentijh-T wjn.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  our 
lapidaries,  but  not  fo  much  as  it  deferves. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  whitifh,  brown,  and  yellowifh 
coats,  and  a  flefh-coloured  nucleus,  is  of  a  fine  and 
fmooth  texture,  with  a  very  firm,  rough,  unequal, 
thick  cruft,  it  being  full  of  prominences  and  cavities. 
The  fhape  is  very  irregular  and  uncertain,  it  being 
ragged  ana  uneven  in  feveral  parts,  and  looking  more 
like  a  flint  than  a  pebble.  The  fize  is  from  an  inch 
to  eight  in  diameter,  and  the  nucleus  is  pretty  large, 
with  a  fhape  like  that  of  the  ftone  itfelf.  It  is  of 
an  agreeable  flefh-colour,  with  a  flight  tinge  of  blue, 
and  the  coats  are  not  above  three  or  four  in  number, 
which  are  of  a  fine  deep  brown,  a  dufky  white,  and  a 
pale  and  darkifh  yellow.  The  yellow  coat  lies  next  the 
nucleus,  the  white  next  to  that,  and  then  the  brown  ; 
and  in  feme  a  thick  yellow  coat  lies  over  thefe,  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  very  narrow  one  of  deep  brown.  The  fur- 
face  is  of  a  pale  whitifh  brown,  and  extremely  coarfe, 
being  often  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  pretty  tranfpa- 
renty  when  broken  has  a  fine  flinty  furface,  and 
is  fo  hard  as  to  bear  a  very  good  polifh.  It  may  be 
met  with  in  Torkjhire. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  white  and  brown  coats,  and  a 
white  nucleus,  is  of  a  very  fine  clofe  texture,  with  a 
rugged  unequal  furface,  having  prominences  like  warts, 
with  fmall  irregular  cavities  and  deep  wrinkles.  Jt  is 
commonly  of  a  roundifh,  oblong,  flattifh  fhape,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is 
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bright  and  white,  but  not  very  clear;  and  the  num- 

er  o i  coats  is  uncertain,  being  fometimes  three  or 
four,  and  at  other  times  fix  or  eight ;  which  are 
ad  of  two  colours,  a  fine  deep  brown,  and  a  very 
bright  white.  The  brown  parts  are  very  bright  and 
gloiTy,  and  pretty  tranfparent ;  but  the  white  is  much 
more  opaque.  When  broken  it  is  bright  and  fmooth, 
and  being  extremely  hard  will  bear  a  pretty  fine  polilh 
It  is  very  common  in  the  gravel-pits  of  Northampton- 
jhire  and  Leicefkerjhire .  r 

1  he  pjiBELh,,  with  black,  white,  and  flefh-co- 
loured  coats,  and  a  red  nucleus,  is  of  an  exceeding 
Une  dole  texture,  with  a  fmooth  even  furface,  the 
wrinkles  being  very  fuperficial. '  The  Ihape  is  gene- 
raliy  roundift,  and  feldom  exceeds  three  inches  in 
mameter.  The  nucleus  is  encompaffed  with  many 

fleft  rT'  ,  Je,‘  •Wac!c’  adear  whi£s>  a 

nelh-colour.  The  black  is  commonly  next  to  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  then  the  flefh-colour,  and  after  that  the  white- 
but  it  is  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  the  other:  the 
reft  follow  alternately,  though  not  always.  The  outer- 
molt  coat  is  generally  of  a  flclh-colour,  and  over  that 
is  the  cruft,  which  is  very  thin.  The  nucleus  is  of  a 
fiae  bright  tranfparent  red,  and  equal  to  many  of  the 
beit  cornelians. .  The  flefti-coloured  parts  are  the  moil 
opaque  of  any  m  the  done;  but  the  black  coats  are 
extremely  beautiful,  being  very  bright  and  gloiTy 
and  when  thin  are  pretty  tranfparent.  "  When  broken 
t lie  furnace  appears  to  be  finny,  it  being  extremely 
nar^,  and  capaole  of  an  excellent  polilh.  It  is  not 
very  common;  but  it  has  been  found  on  Hampftead 

4t  oSrb?  V*  TtS  °f  N»rthamptonJhire. 

The  i  C.BBLE,  with  yellow  andg-reeniih  white  coats 

and  a  yellow  nucleus,  is  of  a  very  fine  elofe  texture 
w.th  a  remarkably  fmooth  furface,  it  having  only  a 
few  fuperficial  wrinkles.  It  is  generally  pret^r  round  ’ 
and  between  one  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
nuc.eus  is  fmail,  but  of  a  fine  texture,  a  idofi'y  fur- 
face,  and  pretty  tranfparent.  It  is  of  the  colour  of 
the  common  yellow  cornelian,  and  encompaffed  »ene- 
rally  with  but  a -fmail  number  of  coats  of  two  colours,  ' 
namuy,  a  yellow  a  little  deeper  than  the  nucleus,  and 

M  a  very 
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a  very  pleafant  whitifh  green,  of  which,  colour  the 
coat  next  the  nucleus  always  is,  and  after  that  is  a 
yellow,  next  a  green,  and  fo  on  alternately.  The 
outer  coat,  on  which  the  thin  cruft  is  laid,  is  feme- 
times  of  a  pale  brownifh  white,  but  not  always;  be- 
fides  which  there  are  often  other  varieties.  The  nu¬ 
cleus  and  the  yellow  coats  are  transparent,  and  much 
more  fo  than  the  green.  It  is  extremely  hard,  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  readily  ftrikes  fire  with  fteei, 
like  the  reft  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  uncommon,  but 
has  been  feen  on  the  fhores  of  Yorkfbire. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  purple  and  pale  yellow  coats, 
and  a  red  nucleus,  is  of  a  fine  firm  texture;  but  the 
furface  is  remarkably  rough,  being  full  of  inequali¬ 
ties,  though  it  has  but  a  few  deep  wrinkles.  The 
fhape  is  irregular,  and  the  fize  various,  fome  being 
lefs  than  an  inch,  and  others  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  nucleus  is  alfo  irregular,  and  of  a  ftrong  deep 
red,  though  pretty  bright  and  glofly,  but  with  little 
tranfparency.  It  is  furrounded  by  two  or  three  coats 
of  a  fine  pale  yellow,  and  a  purplilh  black  colour; 
which  laft,  held  up  to  the  light,  appear  of  a  fine  deep 
purple.  All  parts  of  the  ftone  are  bright  and  glofly, 
but  thofe  that  are  yellow  are  moil;  transparent,  and 
there  is  generally  a  yellow  coat  next  the  nucleus :  thofe 
that  follow  are  commonly  placed  alternately,  and  are 
pretty  thick;  there  is  likewife  a  yellow  one  next  the 
outward  cruft,  which  is  white  within,  and  yellowifh 
on  the  furface.  This  ftone  is  always  exceeding  hard, 
and  when  cut  into  plates  is  very  tranfparent.  It  is 
very  uncommon ;  but  fome  have  been  found  on  the 
fhOres  of  Sufex ,  and  in  the  gravel-pits  about  Oxford. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  grey  and  pale  red  coats,  and  a 
yellow  nucleus,  is  pretty  fine  and  firm,  with  a  fmooth 
even  furface,  only  there  are  fuperfleial  wrinkles.  It 
is  generally  roundifti,  and  from  one  to  fix  inches  in 
diameter.  The  nucleus  is  of  a  dufky  yellow,  and 
commonly  about  the  fize  of  a  hazle  nut.  It  is  opaque, 
has  a  curdled  look,  and  is  furrounded  by  feveral  coats 
of  a  pale  red,  placed  alternately  with  fome  that  are 
thicker,  of  a  pale  .afh-colour  or  blueifh  grey,  not 
unlike  fome  of  the  paler  flints.  The  pale  red  or  flefh- 
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cciour  is  made  fo  by  a  mixture  of  grey,  and  the  ouvr. 

fefXhl  u!“ally  of  i  laft  colour,  over  which  there 
IS  a  pile  blueifh  grey  cruft.  This  is  coarfe  in  comna- 

nfon  with  one  of  the  former,  though  it  is  pretty  hald 
and  takes  a  tolerable  polilh'.  It  is  found  in  great 

th e” or av<d  fil°reS  °J  r°riJhire>  an|l  fometimes  in 

the  gravel-pits  about  London. 

with  reJ.  purple,  blueifh,  and  brown 
coats,  and  a  pale  grey  nucleus,  is  not  of  fo  fine  a  tex¬ 
ture  as  any  of  the  reft,  though  it  is  pretty  fmooth,  and 
very  firm,  with  a  furface  furrowed  with  deep  wrinkles 
It  is  commonly  of  a  roundilh  ihape,  and  about  fW 
inches  in  d.ameter.  The  nucleus  is  of  a  pale  dJ  Z 
whttilh  am  colour,  encorapafted  with  a  great  lumber 
of  thin  coats  of  feveral  colours,  as  a  deepled,  a  blight 
pmp.e,  a  greyilh  blue,  and  a  glofty  brown  ;  thefe  faft 
are  more  tranfparent  than  any°of  the  reft:  b.t  thefe 
upon  the  account  of  their  coarfenefs,  have  bat  a  dull 
I00K,  which  renders  the  Hone  lefs  beautiful.  The 
coat  next  the  Hone  is  of  a  red  colour,  anc!  thickTti 
but  not  clear  or  bright;  next  this  is  one  of  brown 
but  theren  of  the  coats  are  difpofed  without  any  re-u- 
1  ‘  y’  tao“8h  !hey  are  very  prettily  variep-atcdl  The 

rVft  STT;  'y  °fd  Uueift  Srcy,  and  thick« 

whitift!  r  ?L°Ut  he  "uV-1  common‘y  very  thin  and 

ard  is  fo  hard  rm°°,'h  a,nty  furface  when  broken, 
nd  10  hard  as  to  take  an  even  poliih.  It  is  not 

X™^:U8h  1£  has  been  -  with  im 

blJte/fBLE’  'rth  blackand  Whitecoats,  and  3 
black  nucleus,  is  of  ail  exceeding  fine  clofe  texture 

witn  a  rough  furface,  generally  Ml  of  deep  wrinkles 

and  protuberances,  of  the  fee  of  a  horfe-beln  It  is 

o  a  attifh  iound  fbape,  and  commonly  four  or  five 

inches  m  diameter;  the  nucleus  is  pretty  largl  aid 

of  a  fine  glofty  black.  The  coats  ale  ofYpSr’l  co- 

nmdy^bul  h?  jlke,,the  n“c!eu?>  a»d  placid  alter- 

ermoft’ is  alwaysVack,  andVhbnlTtfeo Umreft"  The 

T:LdhTZ  very  and 

tranfparent  than  any  of  the  former,  it  being  extremity 
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hard,  and  when  broken  has  a  fine  glofly  furface.  It 
will  bear  a  very  good  polish,  and  like  the  reft  ftrikes 
fire  with  fteel,  but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fords 
any  more  than  they.  It  is  pretty  common  on  the 
Sujfcx  and  Yorhjhire  fliores.  It  is  fometimes  made  into 
Lais  and  other  toys,  and  looks  like  an  oriental  ftone. 

The  PEBBLE,  with  brown  and  greyifh  black  coats, 
and  a  yellowifh  brown  nucleus,  has  a  pretty  fine  firm 
texture,  though  the  furface  is  rough  and  unequal,  and 
deeply  wrinkled.  It  is  commonly  of  a  flattifh  round 
fhape,  and  from  two  to  fix  inches  in  diameter.  The 
nucleus  is  large,  and  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  or  tawny, 
furrounded  wfth  a  few  thick  coats,  feme  of  which  are 
of  a  greyifh  black,  and  others  of  a  pretty  clear  brown. 
The  nucleus  is  generally  furrounded  with  a  pale  grey 
coat,  after  which  the  brown  and  darker  grey  are  placed 
alternately.  The  outennoft  coat  is  always  brown, 
though  but  thin,  and  the  cruft  that  covers  it  is  thin 
and  blueifh,  but  of  a  much  paler  colour  on  the  protu¬ 
berances,  than  on  the  other  parts.  It  is  not  very  tranft 
parent,  but  has  a  glofify  furface  when  broken,  and  is 
fo  very  hard  as  to  be  capable  of  a  good  polifh.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  gravel- pits  o i  Hertfordfpire,  Buck- 
inghamjhire ,  and  Ncrthamptonjbirc, 

The  PEBBLE,  with  white  and  greenifh  coats,  and 
a  pale  grey  nucleus,  is  of  a  pretty  fine  texture,  and 
very  firm,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  without  many  wrin¬ 
kles.  It  is  almoft  always  round,  and  is  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  fmall  and 
round,  and  encompaffed  with  coats  of  two  colours, 
fome  of  which  are  entirely  white,  and  others  of  a  faint 
greyifh  green  ;  but  a  white  coat  is  generally  next  the 
nucleus.  Sometimes  thefe  colours  are  blended  with 
each  other,  and  have  undulated  edges  running  through 
one  another,  to  the  fucceeding  coat :  the  outermoft 
coat  is  of  a  paler  or  greyer  green  than  the  reft,  and  but 
thin,  as  well  as  the  cruft  that  lies  over  it,  which  is  of 
a  pale  blueifh  afh  colour.  It  is  but  little  tranfparent, 
though  it  breaks  with  an  even  furface;  however,  it  is 
fo  hard  as  to  bear  a  pretty  good  pelifh.  It  is  found 
on  the  fhores  of  the  river  Thames^  and  fometimes  in 
the  gravel -pits  about  IJlington . 
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The  PEBBLE,  with  yellowifh  brown  and  black 
crufts,  with  a  brownifh  white  nucleus,  is  the'  Egyptian 
Pebble  of  the  lapidaries.  It  has  an  exceeding  fine  clofe 
texture,  and  the  furface  is  not  fo  wrinkled  as  many  of 
our  Pebbles.  It  is  commonly  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
though  {bmetimes  very  irregular  :  it  is  of  various  fizes, 
but  the  rnoft  common  feems  to  be  about  four  or  five 
inches  long.  The  nucleus  is  of  a  very  irregular  fhape, 
and  of  different  fizes,  but  is  always  of  a  pale  vvhitifti 
brown,  and  fometimes  with  veins  or  fpots  of  a  dufky 
colour.  It  is  alfo  often  variegated  with  the  colours 
of  black  trees,  fhrubs  and  moffes.  When  it  is  large, 
it  fpreads  itfelf  fo  much  as  to  have  fome  refemblance 
to  a  heaft  or  fifh,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  their  parts :  like- 
wife  fome  have  had  the  diftind  reprefentation  of  a  hu¬ 
man  face.  The  nucleus  is  commonly  furrounded  with 
a  pretty  thick  cruft,  of  a  pale  brownifh  yellow,  and 
that  by  one  or  black;  thefe  are  encompaffed  with 
others  which  are  many  in  number,  partly  black, 
and  partly  of  a  deeper  or  paler  yellow.  Every  part  is 
much  of  the  fame  degree  of  purity ;  but,  if  any,  the 
black  is  finer  than  the  reft.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt , 
Arabia ,  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

T  here  is  a  fpecies  of  this  kind  in  Germany ,  and  fome 
parts  of  Suffix,  but  they  are  not  fo  fine  as  the  Egyptian . 

The  PEBBLE,  with  yellow  and  pale  brown  coats, 
and  a  deep,  green  nucleus,  is  very  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated,  but  is  not  fo  pure  as  fome  of  the  former,  and 
is  of  a  pretty  coarfe  rough  unequal  texture,  though  it 
is  tolerably  firm,  and  has  a  fmooth  furface,  with  very 
few  wrinkles.  It  is  generally  roundifh,  and  from  one 
to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  large,  and 
of  a  dark  dufky  green,  furrounded  by  a  number  of 
crufts  in  different  ftones,  which  are  alfo  different  in 
their  thickneffes.  Some  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  and 
others  of  a  pale  vvhitifh  brown,  difpofed  alternately; 
but  one  that  is  whitifh,  or  very  pale,  ufually  furrounds 
the  nucleus,  and  the  outer  coat  is  commonly  yellow, 
and  pretty  thick ;  the  cruft  is  always  whitifh,  and  has 
a  chalky  look,  but  not  very  thick.  The  furface  when 
broken  is  not  very  Tmooth,  and  yet  is  fo  hard  as  to 
bear  a  good  polifh.  It  has  been  found  on  Hampjlead 
Heath ,  and  about  Kenfington. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXXIII. 


Of  SANDS  and  GRITS. 

FINE  Shining  White  SAND  is  generally  made 
. 11  ^  t0  dry  up  the  wetnefs  of  the  ink  in  writing, 

leit  it  fhould  blot,  and  for  this  reafon  is  almoft  uni- 
verfally  known.  It  is  pretty  fine,  and  is  generally 
found  very  pure,  and  of  a  pretty  fine  white.  It  has 
ibme  brightnefs,  and,  if  it  be  very  good,  is  a  little 
fparkling,  and  the  particles  feem  to  be  much  of  a 
iize.  It  feels  a  little  rough  between  the  fingers,  and 
fettles  very  quick  when  mixed  with  water  •  but  viewed 
through  a  microfcope  the  particles  appear  to  be  of  very 
different  fizes  and  Ihapes,  though  they  are  all  fomewhat 
angulai .  Fhey  are  all  white,  and  though  fome  are 

opaque,  many  are  as  tranfparent  as  cryftal  glafs.  It 
makes  no  lermentation  with  aqua  fortis,  nor  yet  any 
of  the  reft,  and  therefore  this  circumflance  needs  not 
be  repeated.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England , 
m  flrata  of  gieat  depth;  but  as  there  are  fome  of 
yellow  land  lying  near  it,  it  is  no  great  wonder  it 
Ihould  be  fometimes  mixed  therewith.  It  is  of  great 
ule  in  making  glafs,  but  not  fo  good  as  that  with  flint; 
however,  it  does  not  require  fo  laborious  a  procefs. 
Sands  m  general  will  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
diey  are  made  ule  of  in  lome  counties  to  manure  fliff 
clay  lands;  for  though  they  are  barren  of  themfelves, 
the  lands  are  rendered  fertile  bv  their  mixture,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  thereby  made  more  fufceptible  of  water, 
which  otherwife  would  not  penetrate  fliff  clay.  This 
likewife  is  the  principal  part  which  bellows  firmncfs 
to  oncks,  tiles  and  flone.  It  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in 
making  mortar,  winch  commonly  unites  the  joints  of 
Nicks  and  Hones,  and  renders  them  immoveable. 
Likewife  Sand  mixed  with  mud  or  clay  will  make  a 
fort  of  mortar,  but  lefs  durable,  through  often  ufed  in 
the  country  for  the  walls  of  cottages.  "  It  is  alfo  Sand 
that  gives  a  confidence  to  potters  clay;  for  otherwife 
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it  would  crack  when  wrought  into  vefTels,  and  confe- 
quently  fall  in  pieces,  or  at  lead  the  veiTels  would 
be  ufelefs,  It  fometimes  ferves  for  polifhing  the  hardeft 
bodies,  and  for  cleaning  thofe  that  are  tarnilhed. 

The  Large  Shining  White  SAND  is  coarfe,  with 
refpe£t  to  the  former,  though  it  is  generally  very  pure. 
It  is  of  a  pretty  good  white,  with  fome  brightnefs  and 
fparkling,  and  feerns  to  confid  of  regular  uniform  par¬ 
ticles,  which  are  harfh  and  rough  to  the  touch.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  fettles  immediately,  leaving  no 
foulnefs  behind  it.  All  the  particles  are  of  a  fome- 
what  oblong  and  irregularly  angular  fn ape,  and  when 
viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  furfaces  appear  to 
be  fmooth,  and  as  tranfparent  as  white  glafs.  It  is 
of  great  value  among  thofe  that  make  glafs,  and  is 
commonly  brought  out  of  Kent  to  London. 

Fine  YVhite  very  Shining  SAND  is  the  bell  of  all  of 
that  colour,  it  being  perfectly  pure,  pretty  heavy,  and 
of  a  pure  white,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  luftre. 
It  is  compofed  of  very  uniform  particles  with  even  fur- 
faces,  and  is  extremely  hard.  When  thrown  into 
water  it  links  immediately,  without  leaving  foulnefs 
behind  it.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the 
particles  appear  to  be  a  little  oblong,  and  of  irregular 
angular  lhape,  with  a  fine  clear  water,  it  being  little 
inferior  to  the  purefl  crydal ;  and  indeed  this  and  the 
two  former  are  entirely  of  that  fubdance,  except,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  there  is  a  fmall  mixture  of  white  earth. 
It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  mod:  of  the  rivers  in  Italy  9 
and  is  of  great  value  in  glafs-making. 

Fine  brownifh  white  dull  SAND  is  pretty  heavy, 
but  does  not  fhine  to  the  naked  eye,  for  it  appears 
rather  like  a  heap  of  fine  dud.  The  panicles  feem  to 
be  very  regular  and  uniform,  with  regard  to  their 
fize  and  fhape ;  however,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
water  it  does  not  fubfide  with  fuch  lpeed  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  leaves  a  whitiih  muddinefs  behind  it. 
When  viewed  by  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to 
be  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  but  chiefly  round! fh, 
fome  of  them  having  rough  furfaces,  and  others  flat- 
tifh ;  but  they  are  all  more  oriels  tranfparent.  It  is 
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found  in  SuJJex  and  Kent ,  but  is  not  made  ufe  of  for 
glafs,  became  better  forts  are  plenty. 

Yellowifh  White  Fine  Dull' SAND  is  pure, 
and  pretty  heavy;  but  has  no  brightnefs.  The 
particles  are  very  Small,  and  feemingly  very  uniform 
and  regular :  to  the  touch  it  feems  to  be  fofter  and 
finer  than  molt  other  lands,  and  yet  mixed  with  water 
it  boon  mbfides  to  the  bottom,  but  leaves  a  yellowifh 
muddinefs  behind  it.  When  viewed  through  a  mi- 
crofcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  of  irregular  fhapes, 
though  they  have  fomewhat  of  a  roundnefs,  and  the 
furfaces  of  many  are  rough;  they  are  tranfparent  in 
different  degrees,  and  the  colour  is  not  quite  the  lame 
in  all,  for  iome  are  almoft  without  any.  It  is  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Reddifh  White  very  Fine  Dull  SAND,  is  pretty 
heavy,  and  of  a  whitifh  colour,  tinged  with  a  little 
fiefh-colour.  It  has  not  the  leaf;  brightnefs,  and  the 
particles  leern  to  be  all  of  a  Size,  though  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  and  feel  harfh  to  the  touch.  '  Shaken 
together  with  water,  it  fubfides  very  llowly,  but  when 
thoroughly  fettled  it  leaves  no  muddinefs  behind; 
however,  when  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  par¬ 
ticles  appear  to  be  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  fome 
of  them  being  at  leaf:  twenty  times  fmaller  than  the 
reit,  i  hey  are  all  more  or  lels  transparent,  and  fome 
of  them  are  perfectly  fo.  There  are  fome  of  this  fort 
in  England ,  particularly  in  Sujex. 

Large  Brownifh  White  Shining  SAND  contains  a 
mixture  01  coloured  particles,  and  is  coarfe,  heavy, 
and  01  a  colour  which  feern  to  be  made  up  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  brownifh,  yellowifh  and  whitifh,  with  a  faint 
reddifhneis.  It  is  very  bright,  and  its  particles, 
though  of  different  colours,  feem  to  be  much  of  a 
Size  to.  the  naked  eye.  When  fhook  with  water  it 
immediately  fettles,  without  leaving  any  foulnefs. 
When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  ltill 
appear  to  be  much  of  a  Size,  and  of  an  oblong  fhape 
with  angular  edges  ;  but  there  are  fome  that  are 
roundifh,  and  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  ;  fome  dufky, 
but  very  beautiful,  and  fome  of  a  pale  flefh-colour. 
The  white  particles  are  perfectly  tranfparent,  but  the 
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reddifh  are  almoft  opaque.  It  is  found  at  Hedgerly 
near  Windfor ,  where  it  lies  among  loam. 

Large  Yellowifh  White  Shining  SAND  confifts  of 
pretty  large  coarfe  particles,  which  are  very  heavy* 
though  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  former.  It  is  very 
clean,  and  remarkably  bright  and  fhining,  and  feels 
very  harlh  between  the  fingers  ;  when  mixed  with 
water  it  fubfides  immediately,  without  leaving  any 
muddinefs.  When  the  particles  are  viewed  through 
a  microfcope,  they  appear  to  be  of  all  fhapes  and 
figures,  though  in  general  they  have  a  tendency  to 
roundnefs ;  but  they  are  much  of  the  fame  fize.  They 
are  generally  tranfparent,  and  are  chiefly  white,  mixed 
with  fome  of  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  It  is 
found  all  over  England ,  and  particularly  near  Deptford , 
Highgate  and  Hampfiead. 

Large,  Coarfe,  Shining,  Variegated  SAND,  is  a 
very  common  lort,  and  is  a  beautiful  Sand,  though 
not  pure.  It  differs  in  its  coarfenefs  and  finenefs,  and 
in  the  different  fhapes  of  the  particles.  It  is  pretty 
heavy,  and  of  a  tranfparent  white  colour,  variegated 
with  black,  red  and  brown,  and  of  a  chalky  white, 
as  alfo  with  different  fhades  of  yellow.  The  white 
particles,  which  are  much  the  mo  ft  numerous,  have  a 
confiderable  brightnefs,  and  feels  very  hard,  though 
not  fo  rough  as  fome  others.  When  viewed  through 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  be  mixed  with  fmall 
pebbles,  that  are  opaque  and  of  different  colours,  be- 
ftdes  fragments  of  larger  pebbles  and  flints,  with  many 
pieces  of  the  white  opaque  crufts  of  flints.  It  is 
fometimes  found  in  ftrata  by  itfelf,  and  at  other  times 
mixed  with  gravel.  That  on  the  fea  ihore  is  always 
clean  and  bright,  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  fhells ; 
in  this  laft  cafe  it  will  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  which 
is  owing  to  the  fhells  mixed  therewith. 

Fine,  Dull,  Brownifh,  White  SAND,  with  hetero¬ 
geneous  particles,  is  of  a  dead  difagreeable  colour  ; 
but  is  pretty  fine,  though  not  fo  heavy  as  many  other 
Sands.  There  is  little  or  no  brightnefs,  excepting  a 
very  few  white  glittering  particles,  which  '  are  here 
and  there  interfperfed,  and  which  are  certainly  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  other  particles.  The  prin- 
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clpal  part  feem  to  be  pretty  uniform  with  regard  to 
their  lize,  and  the  whole  does  not  appear  fo  harfh  as 
other  Sand  ;  when  {hook  together  in  water  it  fub- 
iides  but  flowly,  and  leaves  a  brownifh  foulnefs  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  fhining  particles,  when  examined  by  a 
microfcope,  appear  to  be  fragments  of  talc,  for  they 
will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common  al- 
moit  every  where,  and  is  mixed  with  lime  and  hair  to 
make  mortar  for  plafiering  walls  and  cielings. 

Fine,  Dull,  Greenifh  White  SAND,  with  heterogene 
particles,  is  pretty  fine,  though  it  has  a  dirty  look,  and 
the  heterogeneous  particles  are  not  many.  It  is  very 
heavy,  is  of  a  deep  brownifh  white,  with  a  fort  of  a 
greenifh  call,  and  does  not  at  all  glitter  except  where 
the  heterogene  particles  lie,  which  are  certainly  of  a 
talcky  nature.  The  other  particles  are  not  all  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  the  whole  feels  hard  and  harfh  between 
the  fingers;  when  mixed  with  and  fhook  up  with  wa- 
ter  it  fettles' but  flowly,  and  leaves  a  whitifh  brown 
muddinefs.  When  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  confifl:  of  particles  of  all  fhapes  and  fizes,  but 
mokiy  with  fmooth  furfaces,  and  of  a  different  colour, 
'I  hey  are  generally  tranfparent  and  of  a  glofiy  white  ; 
but  there  are  many  of  a  fort  of  greenifh  brown,  and 
not  fo  tranfparent.  It  is  common  near  Deptford ,  Black 
Heath  and  Woolivich .  This  is  pretty  much  ufed  for 
the  making  of  green  glafs. 

Fine  Glittering  Greyifh  White  SAND,  with  hete¬ 
rogeneous  particles,  owes  its  brightnefs  to  the  great 
quantity  of  talc  it  contains ;  for  the  fandy  particles 
are  fmall  and  fine,  and  feem  to  have  little  or  no  trans¬ 
parency.  It  is  pretty  heavy,  and  the  particles  are 
irregular  in  their  fizes,  but  all  of  them  fmall.  The 
talc  alfo  is  of  different  fizes,  but  larger  than  the  land, 
though  at  the  fame  time  very  thin.  It  feels  hard 
and  harfh  between  the  fingers,  and  when  it  has  been 
mixed  with  wafer  "nd  fhook  up,  it  fubfides  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  leaves  the  water  clear.  When  examined 
by  a  microfcope,  the  particles  feem  to  be  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds ;  for  befides  the  talc,  there  are  fome  that 
have- a  gloffy  appearance,  and  av  few  that  confifl  of 
an  opaque  fpar;  for  which  reafon  it  will  ferment  a 
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little  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of 
the  iflands  of  Stilly. 

Large  Shining  Red  SAND  confifts  of  coarfe  heavy 
particles,  and  is  of  a  ftrong  red,  approaching  to  a 
deep  orange  colour.  It  is  not  quite  fo  bright  as  fome 
of  the  white  fands,  but  the  particles  which  compofe 
it  feem  to  be  pretty  much  of  the  fame  fize,  though  of 
various  fhapes,  with  a  tendency  to  roundnefs.  It  feels 
extremely  hard  and  harfh,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
fubfides  immediately,  leaving  it  clear.  It  is  a  foreign 
fand. 

Large  Shining  Flefh-coloured  SAND  is  pretty 
coarfe,  very  heavy,  and  is  of  a  bright  agreeable  pale 
red,  or  rather  of  a  flefh-colour.  It  is  remarkably 
bright  and  fparkiing,  and  the  particles  appear  to  be 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  fize,  though  not  all  exa&ly 
of  the  fame  colour.  It  feels  very  harlh  and  rough, 
and  when  mixed  with  water  fubfides  ’  immediately, 
leaving  no  foulnefs  behind.  When  examined  with  a 
microfcope,  fome  have  gloffy  furfaces,  others  are  quite 
tranfparent,  and  others  again  in tirely  opaque  ;  many 
are  femi-tranfparent ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  colours, 
fome  are  white,  ethers  yellow,  and  others  of  a  pale 
red.  It  is  common  near  Naples . 

Coarfe  Shining  Brownifii  SAND,  with  a  reddifh 
cad,  confifis  of  large  but  pure  particles  which  are 
very  heavy,  and  feeemingly  roundifh.  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  bright  and  fparkiing,  and  the  particles  are  of 
very  different  fizes.  It  is  no  wonder  it  is  very  rough 
to  the  touch,  nor  that  it  fubfides  immediately  in 
water.  It  is  common  on  the  heaths  of  Suffix,  and 
Buckingham/hire. 

Fine,  Bright,  Shining  Brovvnifh  R.ed  SAND,  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  brown  colour  is  more  predominant 
than  the  red.  The-  particles  feem  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  and  fhape,  and  it  feels  harili  to  the  touch  ; 
when  mixed  with  water  it  links  pretty  foon,  and  leaves 
a  whitilh.  muddinefs  behind  it.  It  is  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  England ,  and  particularly  on  Ha?np- 
Jlead  Heath . 

Very  Fine,  Pale,  Shining,  Brownifii  Red  SAND, 
is  not  of  an  agreeable  colour,  but  is  pure,  though 
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not  To  heavy  as  many  other  Sands.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  the  touch,  and  fubfides  but  Fowly  in  water,  leaving 
a  reddifh  brown  muddinefs  behind  it.  It  is  common 
on  the  heaths  of  Suffix. 

Very  Fine  Pale  Red  SAND,  with  heterogene  par- 
tides,  is  heavy,  and  of  a  very  pleafant  colour,  which 
conlifts  of  a  mixture  of  white,  pale  brown,  and  pale 
red.  It  glitters  pretty  much,  and  is  compofed  of 
fmall  uniform  particles,  with  a  Fight  mixture  of  talc. 
It  is  harrh  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
fettles  but  flowly.  When  examined  by  a  microfcope, 
the  particles  appear  to  be  roundiFi  and  quite  trans¬ 
parent.  In  the  fire  it  lofes  all  its  rednefs,  which  is  a 
circum  fiance  not  very  common. 

The  Fine  Palifh  Brown  Yellow  SAND  makes  but 
a  dull  appearance,  though  it  is  pure,  fine,  and  pretty 
heavy.  The  colour  fee  ms  to  be  made  up  of  white, 
pale  brown,  and  pale  yellow,  which  are  all  very  dull. 
The  particles  are  of  different  fizes,  and  fb  fmall  that 
they  teem  foft  to  the  touch,  and  fettle  very  Fowly  in 
water,  leaving  a  whitifh  muddinefs.  When  examined 
with  a  microfcope,  fome  of  the  particles  appear  to  be 
perfedlly  tranfparent,  and  others  almoF  opaque.  It 
is  very  common  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  Fine  Shining  Pale  Yellow  SAND  is  pretty 
heavy,  and  of  a  fine  colour,  made  up  of  white, 
yellow  and  reddifii  brown.  It  is  bright  and  filming, 
and  the  particles  feem  to  be  tolerably  uniform.  It  is 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  fettles  but  Fowly  in  water, 
leaving  a  yellowifh  muddinefs  behind  it.  When  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  microfcope,  the  particles  are  found  to 
have  different  degrees  of  tranfparency,  and  thofe  that 
are  angular  are  as  clear  as  cryftal.  It  is  found  about 
Hampjlead  and  Highgate . 

The  very  Fine,  Shining,  Pale  Yellow  SAND,  is 
confiderably  heavy,  and  there  is  no  mixture  of  any 
other  colours  with  the  yellow.  It  is  alfo  very  clean, 
with  uniform  particles,  which  lhine  pretty  much.  It 
is  harfii  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
quickly  fubfides,  and  leaves  it  clear.  It  is  found 
in  Kent  and  Suffix t  and  other  parts  of  England. 
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The  Fine,  Shining,  Gold-coloured  SAND,  is  very 
pure,  and  heavy,  and  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
relembling  the  colour  of  gold.  It  glitters  pretty  much, 
and  feems  to  confift  of  uniform  particles.  It  Vharili 
to  the  touch,  and  fettles  immediately  in  water,  leaving 
it  clear.  It  is  common  on  Hampfiead  Heath,  and  in 
moll  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  very  Coarfe,  Shining,  Pale  Yellow  SAND, 
conlifts  of  very  large  heavy  particles,  and  is  generally 
pure,  with  an  uniform  colour.  It  glitters  very  much, 
but  the  particles  are  irregular  with  regard  to  their  fize. 
It  is  very  rough  to  the  touch,  and  lubfides  in  water 
immediately.  This  is  commonly  called  Scouring  Sand, 
and  is  ufed  by  Hone-cutters  in  cutting  their  hard 
Hones :  it  alfo  ferves  to  polifh  thofe  that  are  defigned 
for  the  more  curious  forts  of  pavements.  It  is  common 
in  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  may  be 
met  with  at  Hampfiead  and  Highgate. 

The  very  Coarfe,  Dull,  Whitifh  Yellow  SAND,  is 
generally  found  among  gravel,  and  is  remarkable  for 
ns  coaifenefs.  It  feems  to  have  no  brightness,  unlefs 
viewed  very  nearly,  and  its  particles  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  lizes.  It  is  common  about  London ,  and  in  moll 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Fhe  Laige  Shining  Yellow  SAND  is  alfo  common 
among  gravel,  and  is  quite  pure,  though  coarfe  and 
heavy,  it  fhines  pretty  much,  and  the  particles  are 
tolerably  regular  with  regard  to  fize.  It  is  extremely 
coarfe  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water  fet¬ 
tles  immediately,  leaving  it  clear.  When  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  it  feems  to  confift  of  particles 
like  fmall  pebbles,  with  pretty  fmooth  furfaces.  It  is 
common  about  London  and  other  places. 

The  very  Coarfe  Bright  Yellow  SAND  is  always 
found  at  confiderabie  depths,  and  is  perfeftly  pure, 
though  remarkably  coarfe  and  rough.  The  particles 
are  heavy  and  regular  in  their  fize,  and  perhaps  it  feels 
the  rougheft  of  all  Sands ;  when  mixed  with  water,  it 
fettles  immediately,  leaving  it  clear.  Viewed  through 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  confift  of  large  cryftalline 
particles  of  an  amber  colour,  and  of  the  fhape  of 
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pebbles.  It  is  found  in  North amptonfhire ,  and  other 
places,  under  the  flrata  of  gravel. 

The  Large  Dull  Yellow  SAND  is  of  a  difagree- 
able  colour,  though  generally  pure.  It  is  confider- 
ably  coarfe,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  little  deeper  yellow 
than  the  former,  but  is  very  far  from  being  fo  bright. 
The  particles  are  of  a  very  irregular  fize,  and  though 
confiderably  hard  they  do  not  feem  fo  harfh  as  any  of 
the  former.  When  mixed  with  water  they  quickly 
fubfide,  leaving  a  little  yellow  muddinefs.  When 
viewed  by  a  micro fcope,  the  particles  feem  to  referable 
pebbles ;  but  many  of  their  furfaces  are  very  unequal 
and  fomewhat  flattifh,  and  others  crooked.  It  is  a 
common  Sand,  and  is  found  not  only  in  pits,  but  on 
the  fhores  of  the  Engltjh  rivers.  It  is  ufed  by  the 
plumbers  in  London  as  a  bed  whereon  to  call  their 
fheet  lead,  and  is  generally  brought  from  Hackney, 
river.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  ftone-cutters,  in  fawing  their 
marble. 

The  Fine  Dull  Deep  Yellow  SAND  is  pretty  fine, 
though  the  particles  are  of  different  fizes.  It  is  lighter 
than  moil  other  Sands,  and  the  deep  yellow  colour  is 
entirely  without  brightnefs.  It  is  foft  to  the  touch, 
and  when  mixed  with  water  fubfides  very  flovvly, 
leaving  a  yellow  muddinefs  behind  it.  When  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  feem  to  be  of  the 
Ill  ape  of  common  pebbles,  with  very  irregular  furfa¬ 
ces  ;  they  are  pretty  tranfparent,  and  of  an  amber  co¬ 
lour.  Some  of  the  particles  are  fo  fmall,  that  they 
appear  like  du ft  flicking  to  the  furfaces  of  the  reft.  It 
is  common  in  Wiltjhire ,  and  is  found  in  other  parts  of 
England . 

The  Very  Large^  Dull  Saffron-coloured  SAND  is 
very  pure,  hard,  coarfe,  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  deep 
ftrong  bright  yellow.  The  particles  are  not  all  of  the 
fame  fize;  it  is  hard  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
when  mixed  with  water  fubfides  immediately,  leav¬ 
ing  it  clear.  It  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea 
in  Africa . 

The  Coarfe,  Shining,  Dirty,  Yellow  SAND,  is 
very  pure,  large,  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  dufky  yel¬ 
low.  The  particles  glitter  pretty  much,  and  feem  to 
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be  regular  and  uniform,  with  regard  to  their  fize.  It 
is  harfn  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with 
water  quickly  fettles,  leaving  it  clear.  When  viewed 
by  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  in  the  fhape  of 
pebbles,  and  are  pretty  tranfparent,  though  of  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  yellow.  It  is  common  on  Hatnpfiead 
Heath ,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  very  Coarfe  Brownifh  Yellow  SAND  is  very 
large,  harfh,  and  confiderably  heavy  ;  the  colour  is  of 
a  deep,  dufky,  brownifh  yellow,  but  very  bright  and 
fparkling.  The  particles,  with  regard  to  fize  and 
fhape,  are  very  regular,  and  exceeding  harfh  to  the 
touch ;  when  mixed  with  water  it  foon  fubfides,  and 
leaves  a  brownifh  yellow  muddinefs.  When  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  in  the  fhape  of  pebbles,  with  very  uneven 
furfaces,  but  pretty  bright  and  tranfparent.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  among  the  gravel  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  Fine  Greenifh  Yellow  Pale  Dull  SAND  is  of 
a  faint  firaw-colour,  with  a  mixture  of  green  particles, 
which  are  generally  the  Jargeft.  The  fizes  are  very 
irregular,  and  it  is  foft  to  the  touch  ;  when  mixed  with 
water,  it  fubfides  flowly,  and  leaves  a  white  muddi¬ 
nefs  therein.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope, 
the  particles  appear  to  be  different  in  fhape,  fize  and 
colour,  and  the  greateft  part  have  uneven  furfaces. 
Some  are  of  the  colour  of  fulphur,  others  without  any 
colour  at  all,  both  of  which  are  very  tranfparent;  but 
the  largeft  are  in  fhape  like  common  pebbles,  without 
much  tranfparency,  and  of  a  deep  dufky  green.  It  is 
found  on  Hampjlead  Heath ,  and  many  other  places. 

The  Fine  Greenifh.  Red  Pale  Dull  SAND,  in  many 
refpefts,  refembles  the  former ;  but  it  is  confiderably 
lighter  than  moft  others,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  flefii 
colour,  with  a  mixture  of  green  fpecks.  The  parti¬ 
cles  are  of  different  fizes  and  fhapes,  thofe  that  are 
green  being  confiderably  larger  than  the  reft,  and  it  is 
hard  and  rough  to  the  touch.  When  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter  it  fubfides  but  flowly,  and  leaves  a  yellowifh  brown 
muddinefs  therein.  It  is  common  in  Suffix. 

The  very  Coarfe  Shining  Blackilh  Yellow  SAND 
is  large,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  yellow, 
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but  mixed  with  black  particles.  It  is  very  bright  and 
Ihining  for  one  of  this  kind,  and  the  particles  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  only  thofe  that  are  black  are 
a  little  fmaller  than  the  reft.  It  is  remarkably  rough, 
and  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
fettles  immediately,  leaving  it  extremely  clear.  When 
viewed  by  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  in  the 
fhape  of  common  pebbles,  and  are  very  bright  and 
tranfparent,  except  the  black,  which  are  almofl  opaque. 
It  is  common  in  fand-pits. 

The  Fine,  Shining,  Blackifh,  Straw-coloured  SAND, 
is  neither  large  nor  heavy,  and  the  ltraw-coloured  par¬ 
ticles  are  mixed  with  thofe  that  are  black.  It  is  very 
bright  and  fhining,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  its 
particles ;  but  thefe  are  of  different  fizes,  and  thofe 
that  are  black  are  fomewhat  larger  than  mod  of  the 
reft.  It  is  hard  to  the  touch,  but  not  very  rough,  and 
when  thrown  into  water  fubfides  very  foon,  leaving  a 
little  brownifh  muddinefs  therein.  When  viewed  thro’ 
a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  of  an  oblong, 
blunt,  angular  fhape,  and  are  all  very  tranfparent  and 
bright;  and  even  the  black  particles,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  have  fome  degree  of  tranfparency ; 
but  they  are  of  a  roundifh  fhape,  with  fmooth  furfaces. 
It  is  common  in  SuJ/ex ,  and  may  be  met  with  in  many 
other  places. 

The  Shining,  Coarfe,  Blackifh,  Sulphur-coloured 
SAND,  is  hard,  heavy,  and  of  a  fine  brimftone  colour, 
with  a  confiderable  mixture  of  black.  The  particles 
are  bright  and  fhining,  but  irregular  with  regard  to 
fize,  and  are  very  harfh  and  rough  to  the  touch;  being 
mixed  with  water,  it  fubfides  immediately,  leaving  it 
clear.  When  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  the  particles 
appear  to  be  in  the  fhape  of  pebbles,  but  are  very 
tranfparent,  and  the  black  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  fragments  of  dark  coloured  flints.  It  is  common 
in  the  fand-pits  on  Humpjte.ad  Heath . 

The  Shining  Fine  SAND,  of  a  rufly  yellow  colour, 
is  very  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  dufky  yellowifh  brown, 
with  a  mixture  of  white  particles,  and  others  that  have 
no  colour  at  all.  The  brightnefs  is  owing  to  the  laft 
mentioned  particles,  for  thofe  that  are  "  yellow  and 
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brown  are  entirely  dull.  They  are  all  very  irregular, 
with  regard  to  their  lize  and  fhape,  and  are  very  harfh 
to  the  touch  :  being  mixed  with  water,  they  fubfide 
very  Toon,  and  leave  a  muddinefs  therein,  as  if  mixed 
with  ochre.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope, 
they  all  appear  to  be  fomewhat  angular,  and  the 
greateft  part  are  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron,  and  en¬ 
tirely  opaque. 

The  Fined  Brown  Yellow  SAND,  with  heterogene¬ 
ous  particles,  is  light,  and  of  a  pale  brownifh.  yellow, 
with  fmall  fpangles  of  talc,  which  are  not  very  nume¬ 
rous  ;  is  diarp  and  harfti  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed 
with  water  fubfides  flowly,  but  leaves  it  clear.  When 
viewed  with  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be 
roundifh,  with  unequal  furfaces  nearly  of  the  fame  frze, 
and  very  bright  and  tranfparent.  The  fpangles  appear 
to  be  thin  flakes  of  fine  talc,  having  the  appearance  of 
diver.  It  is  common  in  the  fand-pits  on  Hamffiead 
Heath . 

The  Very  Fine  Yellowifh  Flefh-coloured  SAND  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  colour  feems  to  be  made  up  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  a  very  pale  red  :  when  mixed  with  a 
great  number  of  fmall  glittering  particles,  thofe  that 
are  fandy  have  alfo  fome  brightnefs,  and  are  pretty 
uniform  with  regard  to  fize ;  ’when  mixed  with  water, 
it  fubfides  very  flowly,  leaving  a  yellowifh  muddinefs 
therein.  When  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  the  parti¬ 
cles  appear  to  be  pretty  much  of  the  fame  fize  and 
Ihape,  but  of  different  degrees  of  tranfparency  ;  fome 
are  reddifh,  others  yellowifh,  and  fome  tranfparent; 
they  are  of  the  fhape  of  common  pebbles,  and  the 
yellow  much  more  bright  and  tranfparent  than  the 
red.  The  fpangles  are  exceeding  fmall,  and  appear 
to  be  thin  flakes  of  talc,  It  is  common  in  America,  and 
is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  parts  of  Engla?id. 

The  Coarfe  Straw-coloured  SAND,  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  is  very  heavy,  and  of  a  pleafant  pale 
yellow,  with  a  confiderable  brightnefs,  and  pretty 
large  white  fpangles.  It  looks  very  clear,  and  con- 
fills  of  regular  particles,  with  regard  to  the  fize.  It 
is  fharp  to  the  touch,  and,  when  mixed  with  water,  it 
fubfides  immediately,  leaving  it  clear.  When  viewed 
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through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  round- 
iih,  very  bright  and  tranfparent,  and*  the  p  .  ogles  are 
pretty  large  thick  flakes  of  talc.  It  is  common  in  the 
fand-pits  about  London . 

The  Coarfe  Sulphur-coloured  SAND,  with  etero- 
geneous  particles,  is  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  f  j  pale 
colour,  fomewhat  between  fulphur  and  faffron  ;  it 
aoounds  with  a  great  number  of  flat  glitterin  ?  ipan- 
gles,  which  are  broader  than  the  other  particles!  It  is 
harfh  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with 
water  fubfides  immediately,  leaving  it  clear.  When 
viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  part'cles  appear  to 
be  irregular  in  their  fize  and  fhape,  and  many  of  them 
aro  not  very  tranfparent,  though  mod;  of  them  ere 
very  bright.  f  he  fhape  is  like  that  of  common  peb¬ 
bles,  and  the  fpangles  appear  to  be  fine  thin  flakes  of 
talc.  It  is  common  in  Italy ,  and  may  be  met  with  in 
SuJJex. 

The  very  Coarfe,  extremely  Shining  Yellow  SAND, 
with  heterogeneous  particles,  is  very  heavy,  and  of  a 
fine  yellow,  though  a  little  deeper  than  the  ordinary 
pale  gold  colour.  It  glitters  very  much,  and  has  alfo 
a  great  number  of  glittering  fpangles.  The  particles 
are  regular  and  uniform,  with  regard  to  fize,  and  it 
is  rough  to  the  touch  ;  being  fhook  in  water  it  fubfides 
in  a  moment,  and  yet  leaves  a  little  yellow  muddi- 
nefs  therein.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the 
particles  appear  to  be  very  like  fmall  pebbles,  and  are 
all  pretty  tranfparent.  The  fpangles  are  pretty  nu¬ 
merous,  but  more  white  and  lefs  tranfparent  than  in 
many  other  of  thefe  Sands,  becaufe  they  are  mare 
thick.  It  may  be  met  with  on  Hampfiead  Heath,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

1  he  f  me  Dufky  Yellow  SAND,  with  heterogeneous 
particles,  is  not  heavy,  and  fomewhat  of  a  brovvnifh 
yellow.  It  has  a  very  dull  look ;  but  is  mixed  with 
glittering  fpangles,  and  the  particles  are  very  irregular 
with  i egard  to  their  fize ;  however,  the  fpangles  are 
very  few,  upon  which  account  it  has  a  more  dead  look 
than  many  others.  It  is  foft  to  the  touch,  and  fub- 
fidcs  but  ilovvly  in  water,  leaving  a  yellow  foulnefs 
therein.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  thd 
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3  particles  appear  to  be  of  various  flzes,  with  unequal 
furfaces,  refembling  fmall  pebbles.  The  fpangles 
:  confift  of  very  thin  talc,  it  is  common  in  the  fand- 
pits  about  London ,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
r  and  is  generally  mixed  withocherous  clay,  unlefs  when 
1  found  on  the  fhores  of  rivers. 

The  Large  SAND,  of  a  yellow  gold  colour,  with 
:i  heterogeneous  particles,  is  hard,  coarfe,  and  pretty 
i  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  between  faffron 
d  and  gold.  The  particles  are  pretty  bright  and  fhin- 
j  ing,  but  irregular,  with  regard  to  their  fize,  and  the 
white  fpangles  which  are  large  and  bright  are  but  few. 
i  It  is  harfh  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  fubfides  im- 
I  mediately  in  water,  leaving  a  little  yellow  foulnefs 
1  therein.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  par- 
i  tides  appear  in  the  fhape  of  pebbles,  are  very  tranfpa- 
j  rent,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  :  the  fpangles  confifi  of  fiat 
j  fragments  of  felenites.  It  has  been  met  with  in  Nor- 
l  thamptonjhire ,  Kent ,  and  SuJJex. 

IThe  very  Coarfe  SafFron-coloured  SAND,  with 
heterogeneous  particles,  is  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  fine 
ftrong  faffron  colour,  or  rather  of  a  deep  reddifii 
yellow.  The  particles  themfelves  are  without  bright- 

Inefs,  but  it  is  full  of  glittering  fpangles  of  talc.  The 
particles  are  very  irregular  with  regard  to  fize,  and 
they  are  pretty  harfh  to  the  touch  ;  when  mixed  with 
water,  they  fettle  very  flowly,  leaving  a  yellow  foul¬ 
nefs  therein.  It  is  common  in  Germany ,  and  has  been 
found  in  SuJ/ex  and  Leicejierjhire. 

The  very  Fine  Dufky  Saifron- coloured  SAND,  with 
heterogeneous  particles,  is  not  heavy  ;  the  colour  is  a 
]  dufky  brownifh  yellow,  with  fomewhat  of  a  brigh-tnefs  ; 
Jj  but  the  numerous  fpangles  of  talc  make  it  appear 
greatly  fo.  The  particles  are  pretty  regular,  with 
regard  to  fize,  and  the  fpangles  are  but  little  broader 
!  than  they.  It  is  harfh  to  the  touch,  fettles  flowly  in 
water,  and  leaves  a  brownifh  muddinefs  therein. 
When  viewed  through  a- microfcope,  the  particles  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fmall,  and  in  (he  fhape  of  pebbles,  but  not 
very  tranfparent  ;  the  fpangles  appear  to  be  thin  flakes 
of  talc.  It  is  common  in  the  land- pits  about  High - 
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gate  and  Ha?npftead)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  very  Fine  Brown  Dull  SAND  con fi Its  of  fine 
particles,  which  are  not  very  heavy  nor  bright,  info- 
much  that  they  appear  like  a  heap  of  duft ;  however, 
they  are  pretty  regular  and  uniform,  with  regard  to 
iize,  and  are  harfh  to  the  touch  $  in  water  it  fubfides 
but  flowly,  and  leaves  a  muddinefs  therein.  Through 
a  microfcope,  the  particles  refemble  final!  pebbles  with 
unequal  furfaces,  and  are  pretty  tranfparent,  but  not 
bright.  It  is  met  with  in  the  fand-pits  about  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Blackheath. 

The  very  Coarfe  Shining  Pale  Brown  SAND  is 
one  or  the  coarfeft  that  is  met  with  in  this  kingdom, 
though  it  is  not  remarkably  heavy.  The  particles 
are  pretty  bright  and  fparkling,  and  regular  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fize.  It  is  very  coarfe  and  harfh  to  the  touch, 
and  mixed  with  water  fubfides  immediately,  leaving 
it  clear.  It  is  common  about  Woolwich. 

The  very  Coarfe  Shining  Dufky  Purple  SAND  is 
very  large  and  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  purplifli  brown 
or  chocolate  colour,  interfperfed  with  white.  The 
brightnefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  white 
particles,  and  it  is  very  rough  to  the  touch  ;  when 
mixed  with  water  it  fubfides  almoft  immediately,  leav¬ 
ing  a  fomewhat  yellow  muddinefs  therein  ;  through  a 
microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  much  of  the 
fame  fize  and  fhape,  being  roundifh.  They  are  of 
two  different  colours,  namely,  chocolate  colour,  and 
white,  which  la  ft  are  always  fmooth,  and  the  former 
rough.  It  is  to  be  met  with  near  the  Hot-Well  at 
Brijlol. 

The  Dull  Brown  Coarfe  SAND,  with  heterogeneous 
particles,  is  pretty  heavy  and  of  a  pale  brown,  but 
very  dull.  1  he  particles  are  irregular  with  regard  to 
fize  and  colour,  fome  being  much  browner  and  coarfer 
than  the  reft.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  fubfides 
immediately,  leaving  it  clear.  When  viewed  through 
a  miciofcope,  the  particles  appear  of  different  fhapes 
and  fizes,  but  chiefly  like  pebbles,  and  pretty  bright 
and  tranlparent.  There  are  flattifh  fragments  among 
them,  which  feem  to  be  a  fort  of  flint  of  different 
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;  fhapes,  and  there  are  others  which  are  fragments  of 
fpar,  upon  which  account  it  will  ferment  with  aqua 
;  fortis.  It  is  met  with  near  Oxford . 

The  very  Coarfe  Shining  Pale  Brown  SAND,  with 
heterogeneous  particles,  is  large,  pretty  heavy,  and 
'  of  a  faint  pale  brown  colour  ;  the  particles  are  bright 
.  and  pretty  uniform,  with  regard  to  flze.  It  is  harfh  to 
the  touch,  and  mixed  with  water  fubfides  immediately, 
s  leaving  it  clear.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope, 

)  the  particles  appear  to  be  of  different  lhapes  and 
colours,  fome  being  opaque  and  blueifh,  others  tranf- 
parent  and  inclining  to  yellow ;  but  the  greatefl  num- 
:  ber  are  in  the  fhape  of  pebbles  with  fmooth  furfaces, 
and  of  different  degrees  of  a  pale  brown.  Alfo  there 
i  are  many  fragments  of  white  brown  tranfparent  fpar, 
t  upon  which  account  it  will  ferment  a  little  with  aqua 
t fortis. 

Small  Shining  Greyifh  Black  SAND  is  perfe&ly 
i  pure,  and  conflderably  line  and  heavy ;  the  colour  is 
of  a  bright  greyilh  black,  and  has  a  very  agreeable 
:  look,  the  particles  being  uniform,  both  with  regard  to 
lhape  and  fize,  and  of  a  confiderable  brightnefs.  It 
is  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
:  fettles  but  flowly,  though  it  does  not  leave  the  leaff 
j  foulnefs  therein.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope, 
it  feems  to  be  very  bright  and  quite  tranfparent,  the 
particles  appearing  to  be  of  an  obtufely  angular  figure, 
and  without  any  manner  of  colour.  It  is  brought 
j  from  Italy ,  where  it  is  common. 

The  Fine  very  Shining  Reddilh  Black  SAND  is 
clean,  heavy  and  variegated  with  pale  red,  flefh-co- 
:  lour  and  white.  The  brightnefs  is  inherent  in  the 
particles  it  conflfis  of,  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize,  though  different  in  fhape,  thofe  that  are  biack 
appearing  roundilh,  and  the  others  flat.  It  is  lharp 
and  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
:  fettles  immediately,  leaving  it  very  clear.  Viewed 
j  through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  like  dif- 
iferent  gems ;  thofe  that  are  black  are  almofl  opaque, 

11  with  fmooth  furfaces  and  pretty  round,  but  the  others 
3  are  all  very  bright  and  quite  tranfparent,  fome  being 
j  roundilh  and  others  flat.  It  has  been  hitherto  found 

only 
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only  in  America ,  on  the  lides  of  hills  and  the  Ihores 
of  rivers. 

The  Coarfe  Dulky  Green  SAND,  variegated  with 
white,  is  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  dull  green,  with 
a  conhderable  number  of  white  particles.  They  are: 
all  nearly  of  the  fame  lize,  but  of  different  fnapes. 
It  is  commonly  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed 
with  water  fettles  immediately,  leaving  it  entirely 
elear.  Viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  white  par¬ 
ticles  appear  to  be  of  two  forts,  fome  of  which  are: 
half  tranfparent  and  cloudy,  with  obtufe  angles,  and 
others  have  fharper  ridges,  but  are  bright  and  quite: 
without  colour,  befides  which  there  are  a  few  tinged 
with  a  faint  yellow.  The  green  particles,  which  are: 
moft  numerous,  are  of  a  deep  yellowilh  green,  and  of 
various  fhapes.  It  is  brought  from  Virginia ,  where  it; 
is  common. 

The  Fine  Snow-white  Stony  GRIT  is  a  perfe&ly 
pure  and  homogene  fubflance,  and  fmall  in  proportion 
to  its  weight.  Its  particles  are  very  bright  and  fpark- 
ling,  and  very  regular  in  the  fize.  Tt  is  harfh  to  the 
touch,  fubfides  immediately  in  water,  and  leaves  it 
quite  clear.  It  ferments  violently  with  aqua  fortis ; 
for  which  reafon  it  feems  to  be  compofed  of  a  very  fine 
fpar.  It  has  been  found  in  Mendip  Rills  in  SomerJ'et- 
Jhire,  in  the  perpendicular  fiftures  of  the  ftrata  of 
itone. 

The  Dull,  Coarfe,  White,  Stony  GRIT,  is  much 
inferior  to  the  former  ;  for  though  it  is  perfedly  pure, 
it  is  very  hard  and  coarfe.  The  colour  is  dull,  there 
being  little  or  no  brightnefs ;  but  the  particles  are 
very  regular,  with  regard  to  their  fize.  It  is  harlh  to 
the  touch,  and  in  water  fubfides  immediately,  leaving 
it  of  a  fort  of  milky  colour.  This  alfo  ferments 
brifkly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  therefore  muft  confiil  of' 
fpar.  It  is  met  with  in  the  fame  places  as  the  former. 

The  Fine  Cream-coloured  Stony  GRIT  is  pale, 
very  heavy,  and  of  a  yellowilh  white  or  cream  colour. 
It  is  very  bright  and  fparkling,  and  confihs  of  par¬ 
ticles  that  are  irregular  with  regard  to  lize.  It  is  harfh 
to  the  touch,  and  in  water  fublides  immediately,  leav- 
;)g  it  a  little  milky.  Viewed  through  a  microfcope, 

the 
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the  particles  appear  to  be  of  different  fhapes-  and  flzes. 
They  are  all  pretty  tranfparent  and  bright,  and  feem 
to  be  without  any  colour.  It  conflfls  of  fpar,  for  it 
will  ferment  violently  with  aqua  fords.  a  It  is  found 
in  one  of  the  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  very  Coarfe  Bright  White  Stony  GRIT  is 
very  impure,  and  -conflfls  of  two  forts  of  particles.  It 
is  very  heavy,  and  of  a  dulky  white  colour,  which 
however  glitters  in  fome  places.  The  particles  are 
all  large,  but  very  different  in  fize,  fhape  and  colour. 
It  is  hard  and  harfli  to  the  touch,  and  in  water  leaves 
a  little  milky  foulnefs.  Viewed  through  a  microfcope, 
it  appears  to  be  compofed  of  a  confufed  mixture  of  cry- 
ftalline  and  fparry  particles.  It  ferments  Arongly  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  a  thin  ftratum  of  it  has  been  found 
near  Loughborough  in  Leicejierjhire. 

The  Very  Coarfe,  White,  Stony  GRIT,  with  hete- 
I  rogene  particles,  is  con fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pure 
white,  'with  black,  yellow,  and  white  flakes  of  talc. 
It  is  harfh  and  gritty  to  the  touch,  and  fubfides  im¬ 
mediately  in  water,  leaving  a  little  whitenefs  therein. 
W;hen  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  con- 
fin  of  large  irregular  particles,  pretty  tranfparent,  and 
very  white.  The  particles  of  talc  have  all  very  gloffy 
furfaces,  though  of  different  kinds ;  but  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  with  aqua  fortis.  It  is  common  in  Wales  on  the 
fea  lliore  under  cliffs. 

The  Dull  White  Fine  Stony  GRIT  is  heavy,  and 
of  a  dull  whitifh  colour,  with  particles  that  appear  to 
be  much  of  the  fame  fize.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch, 
fubfides  quickly  in  water,  and  leaves  a  foulnefs  therein. 
Viewed  through  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  confift  of 
opaque  particles  with  rough  furfaces,  and  of  no  cer¬ 
tain  fhape.  Among  thefe  there  are  a  few  loofe  fpecks, 
with  furfaces  as  bright  as  cryftal.  It  ferments  vio¬ 
lently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  is  entirely  white  when, 
burnt.  It  is  common  in  Derby/hire ,  and  other  places, 
where  there  are  ftrata  of  ftone. 

The  Dull,  V/hite,  Coarfe,  Stony  GRIT,  is  hard, 
pretty  heavy,  and  void  of  brightnefs,  and  the  parti¬ 
cles  are  of  different  flzes  and  fhapes.  It  is  hard  to 
the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water  fubfides  im¬ 
mediately. 
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mediately,  leaving  a  muddinefs  therein.  Viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  have 
rough  furfaces,  and  are  quite  opaque  ;  but  there  are 
a  few  very  fmall  fhining  cryflalline  fpecks.  It  fer¬ 
ments  very  Itrongly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  when  burnt 
is  entirely  white.  It  is  common  in  Torkjhire ,  and 
fome  other  counties,  where  there  are  very  large  flrata 
of  it. 

The  Brownifh  White  Fine  Stony  GRIT  refembles 
the  former,  is  not  very  heavy,  and  void  of  all 
manner  of  brightnefs.  The  particles  differ  both  in 
fhape  and  fize,  and  are  not  very  rough  or  hard  to 
the  touch.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  leaves  a  mud¬ 
dinefs  therein  after  the  fubfidence.  When  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  feem  to  be  of  a 
,  loofe  fpongy  texture,  and  opaque,  only  there  are  a 
few  fhining  fpecks  in  fome  parts.  It  is  met  with  in 
the  great  hone  quarry  near  Bath ,  in  the  cavities  of 
the  hone,  and  ferments  brifkly  with  aqua  fortis.  It 
is  alfo  common  in  Leicefterjhire . 

Glittering  Greyifh  White  Fine  Stony  GRIT,  with 
heterogeneous  particles,  is  pretty  heavy,  and  of 
a  plealant  pale  greyifh  white.  The  particles  are  mixed 
with  fine  fhining  white  fpangles,  and  are  different  with 
regard  to  fize,  without  the  leaf!  brightnefs.  The 
glittering  proceeds  from  a  mixture  of  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  talc.  It  is  hard  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  when  mixed  with  water  fubfides  but  flowly,  leav¬ 
ings  a  whitifh  muddinefs  therein.  When  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  both  with  regard  to  fize  and  fhape,  and  befides 
the  talc  there  are  a  few  cryftalline  fpecks.  It  ferments 
violently  with  aqua  fortis,  and  is  common  in  the  hills 
of  Yorkjhire. 

Greenifh  White  Stony  GRIT,  with  heterogeneous 
particles,  is  pretty  fine,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  dufky 
greenifh  white  colour.  The  particles  are  different, 
both  with  regard  to  fize  and  fhape,  without  any  bright¬ 
nefs  ;  but  there  is  a  mixture  of  broad  flat  particles  of 
talc,  which  makes  it  glitter  pretty  much  ;  it  is  not 
very  rough  to  the  touch,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
fubfides  but  flowly,  leaving  a  greenifh  muddinefs 

therein. 
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therein.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  it  an- 

PVS  R°nfl11  ,cf  ftony  Particles,  which  are  different 
Doth  with  regard  to  their  ihape  and  fize  ;  but  they are 

pretty  tranfparent  and  bright,  and  the  white  talfap- 

pears  in  flakes.  When  burnt,  it  is  of  a  pa!e  biownifh 

dom  ’  and  “  met  WHh  “  f°me  Par£s  Gf  this  kiag- 

Ihe  Coarfe  Greenifli  Grey  Dull  Stony  GRIT,  with 
a  few  heterogeneous  particles,  is  very  large,  harlh 
pietty  heavy,  and  of  a  dull  greenifli  prey  colour  ir' 
termixed  with  a  very  few  talky  fpan°gles,  which  £ 
ffiticn  lefs  than  the  ftony  particles,  that' are  alike  both 
with  legard  to  their  fize  and  fhape.  It  feels  pretty 
liailh  and  rough,  and  fubfides  immediately  in  water 
leaving  it  quite  clear.  When  viewed  through  amG 
crofcope,  the  whitifh  coarfe  particles,  though  not 
bngnt,  are  a  little  tranfparent,  and  there  is  here  and 
r!1'jre  a  C1ykalhne  fpeclt,  bcfides  the  particles  of  talc 
It  burns  to  a  pale  duiny  red,  and  is  common  in  York- 
Jhire  and  other  places. 

Tne  GRIT,  called  the  Puteolan  powder  by  the 
anaents,  is  a  fort  of  greyilh  powder,  compofed  ofnarl 
tides  which  are  b  exceeding  fmall,  that,  when  viewed 
through  the  beft  microfcopes,  no  dilHnftion  appears 
among  them.  It  looks  perfectly  dull  of  itfelP  fnl 
what  bnghtnefs  there  is  may  be  probably  owino-  to  the 
talky  particles.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  Iubfides 
very  flowly ,  leaving  a  great  whitilh  muddinefs  therein. 
When  mixed  with  fait  water,  it  foon  dries  into  a  hard 
ijny  mafs,  which  will  not  afterwards  eafily  diilolve 
umen  mixed  with  common  water.  It  was  ufed  by  the 
anaents  as  a  mixture  for  their  cements  of  buildines 
near  the  fea.  It  is  no vv  known  by  the  pame  of  the 

I  P°zzolane>  and  is  an  ingredient  of  hard  plallers  in 
ieveral  parts  o i  France  and  Italy.  * 

Fine  Pale  Reddifh  Stony  GRIT  is  heavy,  and  of  a 

very  pale  whitifh  or  browmfli  red;  it  is  very  bright 

of  the  fandsS’  if  a/reater  de§ree  'han  many 

.  the  lands.  It  is  harfli  and  rough  to  the  touch  and 

mixed  with  water  fubf,4es  immediately,  leaving  it 

entirely  clear.  1  he  particles,  when  viewed  through  a 

microfcope,  appear  to  be  of  irregular  fhapes,  fome  of 

V  L>  V‘  N  which 
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which  are  of  a  pale  red,  others  brownifh,  and  others 
without  any  colour  at  all.  It  ferments  dightly  with 
aquafortis,  and  undergoes  little  change  in  the  fire. 
It  h  as  been  found  near  Brijlol . 

The  Pale  Red,  Shining,  Coarfe,  Stony  GRIT,  is 
pretty  heavy,  with  particles  that  are  irregular,  with 
regard  to  their  fize,  and  remarkably  bright.  It  is  very 
harfh  to  the  touch,  and  immediately  fubfides  in  water, 
leaving  it  extremely  clear.  When  viewed  through  a 
rnicrofcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  cryftalline  and 
quite  tranfparent,  but  of  irregular  fhapes  ;  fome  of 
them  are  without  colour,  and  others  are  or  a  very  pale 
red.  It  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fords,  nor  will  the 
fire  produce  any  great  change.  It  is  found  on  the 
coaft  of  j Fife,  in  Scotland. 

The  Greyifh  Red,  Coarfe,  Shining,  Stony  GRFT  , 
is  very  heavy,  and  the  particles  are  of  various  fhapes 
and  fizes,  many  of  which  are  very  bright  and  fhining, 
and  others  quite  opaque.  It  is  very  harfh  and  hard  to 
the  touch,  and  immediately  fubfides  in  water,  leaving 
It  very  clear.  When  viewed  through  a  microlcope, 
fome  of  the  particles  appear  to  be  wnite,  and  wry 
opaque;  others  are  without  colour  and  tranfparent, 
and  others  again  are  flained  with  a  pale  red.  It  fer¬ 
ments  ftrongly  with  aqua  fords,  and  burns  to  a  fine 
red.  It  is  found  on  the  (hores  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca. 

The  very  Coarfe  Greenifh  Red  Dull  GRIT  is  very 
heavy,  and  of  a  fine  fiefh  colour,  variegated  with 
green.  The  particles  are  pretty  uniform  and  regular, 
with  regard  to  their  fize,  and  they  are  of  an  irregular 
angularftape.  It  is  very  hard  to  the  touch,  and  fub¬ 
fides  immediately  in  water,  leaving  it  clear.  Through 
a  microlcope,  fome  of  the  particles  appear  to  be  whitifti, 
others  of  a  pale  red,  and  others  of  a  fine  light  green  ; 
but  they  are  all  pretty  tranfparent.  It  is  found  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

The  Fine  Shining  GRIT,  of  the  colour  of  rufty 
iron,  but  darker,  is  full  of  fpangles  that  appear  bright 
and  glittering,  which  are  not  talc  but  cryftalline,  and 
without  any  colour.  They  are  much  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  extremely  harfti  to  the  touch  ;  they  fubfide  very 
fcon  in  water,  leaving  it  extremely  clear.  Through 

a  rnicrofcope, 
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a  micrpfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be  of  different 
colours ;  for  fome  are  whitifh,  others  yellowilh  and 
femi-tranfparent,  and  others  without  any  colour,  and 
as  bright  as  cry  Hal  ;  but  the  greateft  number  are 
brown.  It  is  found  near  Lijbon  in  Portugal . 

Fine  Red  Stony  GRIT,  with  heterogeneous  parti¬ 
cles,  is  very  heavy,  and  of  an  agreeable  red  colour, 
with  a  whitifh  call:.  The  ftony  particles  are  a  little 
bright,  but  the  mixture  of  glittering  flat  fpano-les 
tenners  the  mafs  extremely  fo.  All  the  particles  feem 
to  be  uniform  with  regard  to  their  iize,  and  are  very 
rough  to  the  touch  ;  in  water  they  fubfide  immedi¬ 
ately,  leaving  it  quite  clear.  Through  a  microlcope, 
the  particles  of  this  grit  appear  to  be  tranfparent  cry- 
f.alj  of  a  pale  red,  and  all  fome  what  angular,  inter- 
fperfed  with  very  bright  tranfparent  particles  of 
brownifh  white  talc.  It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  the 
ifland  of  Minorca. 

I  he  Coarfe  Red  Variegated  GRIT,  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  is  very  bright  and  heavy,  though 
light  and  coarfe  ;  the  colour  is  variegated,  though  the 
red  predominates,  and  the  particles  of  that  part  are 
very  bright  and  fparkling  ;  behdes  thefe,  there  are 
many  white  cryflalline  fragments,  and  a  vaft  variety  of 
yellow  and  black  flakes  of  talc,  all  which  glitter  very 
much,  and  give  the  whole  a  pretty  pleafing  appearance. 
They  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  feel  extremely 
narili  and  rough,  and  in  water  fubfide  immedi¬ 
ately,  leaving  it  clear.  It  is  found  on  the  coafl  of 
Scotland. 

The  very  Coarfe,  extremely  Shining,  Flefh-coloured, 
Variegated  GRIT,  with  heterogeneous  particles,  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  former,  and  pretty  heavy. 
The  fleih  colour  or  pale  red  is  very  lively,  and  varie¬ 
gated  with  black  and  brown  particles  of  talc,  befides 
fome  that  are  white  and  cryflalline ;  and  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  general  are  very  bright  and  glittering-,  but 
irregular  with  regard  to  their  fize.  It  is  hard  and  harfh. 

■j  5°  the  touch,  ana  fubfides  immediately  in  water,  leaving 
b  it  clear.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the 
j  pai  tides  all  appear  to  be  large  and  coarfe,  but  of  very 
different  fliapes  and  colours,  though  fome  are  reddiOi 
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and  yellovvifh,  others  without  colour,  and  others  again, 
that  are  blackifh  and  reddifh,  or  opaque.  The  talky 
fpangles  are  brown  and  black,  for  there  are  none  that 
are  white. 

The  Fine  Brownifh  Red  Variegated  GRIT,  with 
heterogeneous  particles,  is  not  fo  glittering  as  the 
former  ;  but  it  is  very  fine,  heavy,  and  of  a  faint 
brownifh  red,  variegated  with  white,  black  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  particles  are  all  bright  and  firming,  and 
much  of  the  fame  fize.  It  is  fharp  to  the  touch,  and 
in  water  fubfides  but  fiowly  ;  however,  it  leaves  it 
clear.  The  particles,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
fcope,  appear  to  be  of  irregular  fhapes,  fome  of  which 
feem  to  be  fpar,  are  femi-tranfparent,  and  whitifh, 
reddifh,  or  brownifh  ;  others  are  cryftalline  with¬ 
out  colour,  though  fome  are  reddifh  or  brownifh 
and  very  bright,  and  others  opaque  and  flony,  and  of 
a  blackifli  or  reddifh  colour.  Thofe  with  the  talky 
flakes  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  for  they  are 
of  different  colours,  as  white,  yellow,  ana  black.  It 
ferments  a  little  with  aqua  fortis,  but  undergoes  no 

change  in  the  fire.  # 

The  Fine  Flefh- coloured  Variegated  GRL1,  with 
heterogeneous  particles,  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  any  of 
the  former,  though  it  is  very  fine,  pretty  heavy,  of  a 
br-ight  flefh-colour,  and  very  glittering.  The  parti¬ 
cles  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  and  there  is  little 
variegation  of  white  and  black.  It  is  fhnrp  to  the 
touch,  and  fubfides  immediately  in  water,  leaving  it 
clear.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  par¬ 
ticles  appear  to  be  of  very  irregular  lhapes,  and  fome 
are  white,  others  reddifh,  and  others  without  any  co¬ 
lour  at  all.  They  are  not  all  equally  tranfparent,  but 
the  greatefc  part  of  them  are  very  bright,  and  there 
is  a  mixture  of  flaky  fpangles  of  talc,  ot  white,  brown, 
and  black  colours,  with  a  few  blackifh  flony  particles. 

It  burns  to  a  paler  colour. 

The  extremely  Pale,  Whitifh  Red,  Variegated 
GRIT,  with  heterogeneous  particles,  is  not  fo  finely 
coloured  as  fome  of  the  former  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
fine,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  whitifh  flefh-colour. 

It  is  variegated  with  many  black  fpangles,  .  the 

particles 
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particles  are  all  very  bright  and  glittering,  and  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  The  talky  fpangles  are  black, 
and  remarkably  thin.  It  is  fharp  to  the  touch  ;  and, 
though  it  fubfides  flowly  in  water,  it  leaves  it  very 
clear.  When  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  all  the 
particles  appear  to  be  tranfparent,  except  a  few  that 
are  black,  and  the  fire  turns  it  to  a  grey  colour.  This 
and  the  four  former  are  common  on  the  fhores  of 
illands  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

Fhe  Biownifh  Red  Coarfe  Stony  GRIT,  with  hete¬ 
rogeneous  particles,  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a 
fine  pale  flefh-colour,  variegated  with  brown,  and 
there  are  a  few  glittering  plates  of  white  talc.  The 
particles  are  regular  with  regard  to  their  fize,  and 
pretty  bright,  and  fnining,  which  render  the  whole 
inafs  very  glittering..  It  is  lharp  and  harfh  to  the 
touch,  and.  fubfides  immediately  in  water,  leaving  a 
Rttle  muddineis  therein.  Through  a  microfcope,  the 
particles,  appear  of  different  drapes  ;  but  mod  of  them 
are  ilattifh  and  bright,  though  not  very  tranfparent. 
Some  are  of  different  degrees  of  flefh-colour/  others 
of  no  colour  at  all,  and  there  are  alfo  brown  particles 
that  are  more  tranfparent  than  the  red.  There  are 
a  few  fpangles  of  white  talc,  which  are  very  thin, 
and  lmaller  than  the  other  particles.  It  burns  to  a 
little  pale  red.  It  is  met  with  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Red  Sea . 

The  very  Coarfe  Shining  Blackifh  Flefh-coloured 
GRIT,  with  heterogeneous  particles,  is  remarkably 
heavy,  and  of  a  mixed  colour,  between  pale  red  and 
black,  and  the  particles  are  bright  and  fhinino-,  be- 
fiaes  which  there  are  a  few  black  flakes  of  talc,  but 
not  fo  large  as  the  other  particles,  though  they  are 
or  different  fizes.  They  are  very  Hard  to  the  touch, 
and  fubdde  immediately  in  water,  leaving  it  clear. 
Through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  of  various 
colours,  drapes  and  fizes ;  for  feme  are  white,  others 
of  a  pale  red,  and  a  great  number  are  black,  and 
though  they  are  not  tranfparent,  they  fhine  more  than 
the  red.  It  does  not  undergo  any  change  in  the  fire. 

It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  iflands  of  Sicily 
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The  very  Coarfe  Shining  Reddifh  Green  Stony 
GRIT,  with  heterogeneous  particles,  is  confiderably 
heavy,  and  a  reddifh  green,  or  rather  of  a  greem-fh 
red.  ’  The  particles  are  partly  green  and  partly  red, 
intermixed  with  many  that  are  white,  and  all  toge- 
ther  are  bright  and  fparkling  :  there  are  alfo  a  few 
fpangles  of  greenifh  white  taic.  All  the  parti  c  ms  c..e 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  and  are  very  hard  and  fharp 
to  the  touch  ;  they  fubflde  immediately  in  water,  leav¬ 
ing  a  reddifli  muddinefs  therein.  It  is  found  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

The  CHRYSOCOLLA  of  the  ancients  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  green,  though  dull  Grit ;  it  is  fomewhat  ccane,^ 
moderately  heavy,  and  of  an^  exceeding  lively- and' 
agreeable  green,  with  very  uniform  particles,  which 
m:e  nearly  ^of  the  fame  hze,  but  of  little  brightnefs. 
It  is  not  very  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  fubfides  im¬ 
mediately  in  water,  leaving  it  quite  clear.  Through 
a  microfcope  the  particles  appear  to  be  pure,  and  in 
angular  figures,  generally  approaching  to  a  rhomboidal 
form.  It  ferments  flrongly  with  aqua  fortis,  and  tinges 
it  with  a  blueifli  green.  It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of 
Elenv  England^  and  is  taken  to  be  green  fand  j  it 
has  alfo  been  brought  from  the  fhores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  ufed  by  goldfmiths  for  the  foldering  gold,  and 
by  painters  as  a  colour.  That  is  looked  upon  to  be 
the  bed,  which  comes  neareft  the  colour  of  an 
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The  Fine  Shining  Pale  Green  GRIT  is  very  heavy, 
and  variegated  with  white  ;  it  is  very  bright  and 
fhining,  the  particles  are  regular  in  their  fize,  and  it 
is  harfh  and  fharp  to  the  touch  ;  it  fubfides  imme¬ 
diately  in  water,  leaving  it  entirely  clear.  It  is  found 
upon  the  fhores  of  the  Red  Sta. 

The  Shining  Gold-coloured  GRIT,  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  is  light  in  comparifon  of  many  others. 
The  flakes  are  of  different  flzes,  and  it  is  fofter  to  the 
touch  than  any  other  kind  ;  it  fubfides  flowly  in  water, 
and  leaves  a  whitifli  yellow  muddinefs  therein. 
Through  a  microfcope,  the  ftony  particles  appear  to 
be  reddifh,  whitifli,  and  feemingly  tranfparent.  It 
is  found  in  Virginia ,  Germany ,  1  ranee. ,  and  England. 
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T.  he  very  Hard  Fine  Black  GRIT,  variegated  with 
white,  is  the  hardeft,  heavied,  and  brighted  of  all  the 
Grits,  and  is  of  a  line  jet  black  colour,  with  a  few 
fpecks  of  white.  It  confids  of  particles  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  is  exceeding  hard  to  the  touch  ;  it  ' 
fubfides  immediately  in  water,  and  leaves  it  entirely 
clear,  1  hrough  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to 
be  all  angular,  of  which  fame  are  whitifh,  and  others 
greyifh,  but  both  are  very  tranlparent  •  yet  thofe  of  a 
jet  black,  which  are  mod  numerous,  are  entirely 
opaque.  It  is  met  with  in  France. 

The  Fine  Black  and  WTite  GRIT,  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  is  pretty  heavy,  and  the  principal 
particles  are  bright  and  fhming,  but  they  are  rendered 
more  fo  by  the  mixture  of  fine  white  flakes  of  talc ;  it 
is  harlh  and  fharp  to  the  touch,  and  fubfides  very  foon 
*n  water,  leaving  it  quite  clear.  Through  a  micro¬ 
fcope,  the  black  particles  appear  to  be  opaque,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  tran {parent,  without  any  co¬ 
lour,  and  exceeding  bright  ;  the  flakes  of  talc  are  alfo 
tranfparent.  It  is  brought  from  theilioresof  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea. 

The  very  Coarfe  Black  and  White  GRIT,  with  he¬ 
terogeneous  particles,  is  extremely  heavy,  and  its  par¬ 
ticles  feem  to  be  all  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  the  greated 
part  feem  to  be  coarfe  and  dull,  but  there  are  a  few 
that  are  brigFt ;  however,  the  quantity  of  talc  makes  it 
glitter  pretty  much  ;  for  they  are  while  and  glofly. 

It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  fubfides  immediately  in 
water,  leaving  it  very  clear.  Through  a  microfcope, 
it  feems  to  confid  of  a  great  number  of  white  fe ou¬ 
tran  fp  area  t  particles,  of  which  there  are  fome  as  clear 
as  crydal,  and  very  bright,  befides  many  of  coarfe 
white  talc,  and  a  great  many  others  that  are  black 
and  opaque.  When  burnt  it  is  of  a  flefli  colour,  with 
black  and  white  fpots.  It  is  found  in  Wales. 

The  Shining  GRIT,  of  a  rudy  black  colour,  with 
neterogeneous  particles,  is  confiderably  fine  and  heavy, 
but  entirely  dull  of  itfelf,  though  the  great  number  of 
black  flat  fhining  particles  make  it  fhine  very  much. 

It  is  harlh  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  fettles  imme¬ 
diately  in  water,  leaving  it  entirely  clear.  Through 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  confid  of  different  particles^; 
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and  thofe  without  colour,  as  well  as  the  yellowifh  and 
reddifh,  are  like  fmall  pebbles  ;  thefe  are  bright  and 
pretty  tranfparent,  belides  which  there  are  many  others 
of  uncertain  fhapes,  and  quite  opaque :  thefe  feem 
to  be  fragments  of  Hones  of  different  kinds  ;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  that  are  dufky,  with  fomewhat 
<of  a  reddifh  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  pieces  of  iron  ore. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  multitudes  of  fpangles  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fhapes  and  fizes,  which  are  all  very  bright,  and 
are  taken  for  fragments  of  lead  ore.  In  the  fire  it 
becomes  blacker,  and  is  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  black  writing  fand. 

The  Coarfe  Sparkling  Brownifn  Black  GRIT  is 
much  like  the  former,  but  is  more  coarfe,  and  re¬ 
markably  heavy.  It  owes  its  fparkling  to  flat  fhining 
particles  like  the  former,  though  they  are  not  fo  many 
in  number.  It  is  very  fharp  to  the  touch,  and  fuhfides 
in  water  immediately,  leaving  a  little  blacknefs  there¬ 
in.  Through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear  to  be 
various,  of  different  fhapes  and  figures,  but  nearly  of 
the  fame  frze.  They  are  partly  fragments  of  Hone, 
and  partly  iron  and  lead  ores ;  but  they  are  not  fo 
bright  as  in  the  former,  they  having  fmaller  furfaces. 
The  iron  ore  is  difcovered  in  this  by  means  of  a  load- 
ffone,  as  well  as  in  the  former.  It  is  common  on  the 
fnores  of  Wales ,  and  lerves  for  the  fame  purpofe  as 
the  preceding. 

The  Fine  Brownifh  Black  Sparkling  GRIT  is  pretty 
fine,  and  remarkably  heavy,  with  an  agreeable  blueifli 
black  bright  colour.  The  particles  are  of  various 
fhapes  and  fizes,  and  it  is  pretty  harfh  to  the  touch  ; 
it  fubfides  immediately  in  water,  and  leaves  it  quite 
clear.  Through  a  microfcope,  the  particles  appear 
to  be  of  various  colours;  for  fome  are  reddifh,  fome 
greenifh,  and  others  blackifh,  mixed  among  a  vafl 
number  of  particles  of  various  fizes  and  fhapes,  but 
all  of  a  blueifh  black,  with  gloffy  furfaces.  It  fer¬ 
ments  {lightly  with  aqua  fortis,  which  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fparry  matter  contained  therein.  It  is  common 
on  the  fhores  of  Wales. 
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Of  MARCHASITES  and  PYRITES,  sr 

FIRE  STONES. 

THE  generality  of  Authors  think  Marchafites 
and  Pyrkes  to  be  the  fame  fubftance,  andothets 
diflinguilh  them,  making  two  different  fpecies  thereof, 
Boet  obferves,  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  Pyrites,  aftd 
that  all  ftones,  ,  that  {trike  fire  properly,  deferve  that 
name.  Some  are  bright  like  filver,  others  confift  of 
feveral  coats,  others  are  like  dice.  Some  are  like  red 
marble,  and  fhine  with  a  metalline  fplendour,  others 
are  purple,  quadrangular  and  transparent,  and  others 
again  are  fpongy  and  fhining  or  pumiceous.  Some 
have  eight  angles,  others  have  twelve,  others  are  like 
bifmuth,  and  others  again  are  tinged  with  a  gold-co¬ 
lour,  from  whence  they  take  the  name  of  Marchafites. 
Some  are  of  a  copper* colour  ;  others  are  of  various 
colours  and  forms,  and  others  are  mixed  with  Aones. 
Among  thefe,  fome  will  melt  in  the  fire,  and  are  added 
to  metals  inftead  of  lead,  to  render  them  more  fufible, 
and  when  they  are  broken  they  Aline  like  fugar-candy. 
He  adds  to  this,  that  there  are  Hones  called  Pyrites, 
which  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  Heel,  and  thefe  he  thinks 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  thatclafs.  Among  the  Mar¬ 
chafites  fo  called  by  fome  there  are, 

The  Silver-coloured  MARCHASITE,  which  is  of 
a  very  firm  and  compact  texture,  and  remarkably  heavy  „ 
It  is  found  making  firata  of  itfelf,  which  though  very 
broad  are  thin,  being  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  m 
thicknefs.  Sometimes  there  are  pieces  found  by  them - 
felves,  and  in  general  they  have  a  very  irregular  and 
unequal  furface,  they  being  made  up  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  irregular  flakes,  and  of  various  fizes  ;  they 
being  bent,  undulated,  and  fometimes  infold  each 
other.  However,  thefe  plates  are  not  at  all  diflin- 
guifhable  by  the  naked  eye,  biit  feem  to  conftitute 
one  folid  mafs.  The  colour  refembles  that  of  filver, 
but  is  more  glittering.  It  readily  ftrikes  fire  with 
fleel,  but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis  5  and  when 
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put  into  the  fire  it  cracks  and  breaks,  emitting  a  blue 
flame  with  the  fmell  of  brimdone.  After  it  has  burnt 
a  confiderable  time,  it  turns  to  a  deep  red.  Some¬ 
times  this  Marchafite  is  mixed  with  lead  ore,  fome- 
times  with  that  of  tin,  and  very  often  a  dufky  brown 
ferruginous  fubdance.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 
lead  and  tin  mines. 

The  gold-coloured  MARCHASITE  is  more  glit¬ 
tering  than  the  former,  but  not  fo  compaft,  though 
pretty  heavy.  It  is  commonly  found  in  thin  drata, 
and  fometimes  in  pieces.  It  feems  to  be  compofed  of 
flat  flakes,  not  unlike  great  numbers  of  irregular 
fragments  of  leaf  gold,  placed  together  without  the  lead 
order.  However,  fome  parts  of  this  Marchafite  are 
more  loofe  and  open  than  others,  though  it  is  all  in 
its  natural  fhape  of  a  deep  yellow  gold-colour ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  fometimes  paler,  fometimes  deeper,  and 
at  other  times  will  refledl  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  It  will  not  flrike  fire  with  fleel  fo  readily  as  the 
former,  nor  will  it  ferment  with  aqua  fortis.  When 
thrown  into  the  fire,  it  will  fiowly  emit  a  blue  flame 
from  all  parts  of  its  furface.  It  is  plenty  in  Germany , 
particularly  in  Hartz  fored,  and  has  been  met  with 
in  England ,  but  not  fo  often  as  in  the  former. 

Heavy  white  MARCHASITE  is  very  firm  and  fo- 
lid,  and  more  heavy  than  the  other  two.  It  is  often 
found  in  drata  by  itfelf,  and  fometimes  in  detached 
pieces  ;  but  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  other  drata,  of  the  breadth  of  feveral  yards. 
It  has  a  fmoother  furface  than  the  others,  and  is  more 
uniform  in  its  compofition ;  though,  if  it  be  carefully 
examined,  it  feems  to  confid  of  undulated  flakes  laid 
clofely  upon  each  other.  It  drikes  fire  with  fteel  ; 
it  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  and  when  put 
into  the  lire  burns  pretty  brifkly,  emitting  a  blue 
flame,  with  the  fmell  of  brimflone.  It  is  found,  in 
De'vonjhire ,  Cornwall ,  and  fome  other  counties.  Thefe 
are  all  the  Marchafites  properly  fo  called,  taken  notice 
of  by  authors. 

The  Flat  Pyrites  or  FIRE- STONE,  with  a  rough 
coat,  can  hardly  be  didinguifhed  from  other  Stones 
by  its  external  appearance.  It  is  pretty  firm  and  hard, 
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as  well  as  heavy,  and  is  of  no  certain  fize,  being  found 
from  one  inch  to  ten  in  diameter.  It  is  always  flat 
and  thin,  and  has  very  unequal  and  irregular  edges. 
When  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  it  is  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  requires  a  ftrong  blow  to  break  it  in  pieces. 
When  broken  its  texture  feems  to  be  regular  and  uni¬ 
form,  confifting  of  one  homogeneous  mafs,  of  a  dufky 
brownifn  green  colour,  furrounded  with  a  coat  of  a 
dulky  ferruginous  fuhftance,  which  is  rough  and  befet 
with  fmall  pebbles  of  different  fhapes  and  flzes,  though 
generally  no  bigger  than  grains  of  fand.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  of  the  colour  of  rufly  iron,  and  is  thicker  in 
fome  than  in  others.  It  will  flrike  fire  with  ffeel,  but 
not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis  ;  and  in  the  fire  it  emits 
a  blue  flame  which  foon  goes  out,  and  when  fufficiently 
burnt  it  turns  to  a  deep  purple.  It  is  found  in  gravel- 
pits  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  Round  PYRITES,  with  a  cracked  coat,  is 
coarfer  than  the  former,  it  being  compofed  of  vifible 
grit.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of  various  flzes,  from 
half  an  inch  to  twelve  in  diameter,  and  requires  a 
ffrong  blow  to  break  it.  The  colour  is  pale,  with  a 
mixture  of  dull  whitifh  green,  and  a  dulky  brownilh 
cloud.  The  outer  coat  or  cruft  is  of  a  brovvnifh  yel¬ 
low,  and  of  different  thicknefs  ;  the  furface  is  divided 
by  Aialiow  cracks,  and  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time 
in  the  air,  they  become  deeper,  it  readily  ftrikes  fire 
with  fteel,  and  in  the  fire  emits  a  ftrong  blue  flame, 
and  halt  of  all  calcines  to  a  purple  powder.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  chalk-pits  of  Kent ,  and  many  other  places. 

The  Flat  PYRITES,  with  a  very  thick  whitifh 
brown  cruft,  is  extremely  hard  and  firm,  though  mo¬ 
derately  heavy.  It  is  commonly  flat  and  round,  or 
oval,  and  its  ufual  fize  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  depth.  The  fur- 
face  is  rough,  it  being  full  of  fmall  tubercles,  and  it 
has  the  look  of  a  lump  of  brownifh  clay  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  a  fmart  blow  to  break  it,  and  when  broken,  a 
nucleus  is  found  of  the  'fame  fhape  with  the  whole 
ftone.  This  is  very  compact,  firm,  and  hard,  and  of 
a  deep  dulky  green.  The  nucleus  will  flrike  fire  with 
Heel,  and  burns  to  a  red  ;  but  the  cruft  itielf  turns 
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to  a  pale  brick  colour.  It  was  found  in  a  clay-pit 
near  the  end  of  Graf  s-Inn-Lane,  and  very  probably 
may  be  met  with  in  many  other  places. 

T  he  Green  PYRITES,  without  a  cruft,  is  met  with 
In  a  great  variety  of  different  fhapes.  It  is  of  a  hard 
firm  clofe  texture,  and  very  heavy,  and  is  found  from 
half  an  inch  to  ten  inches  and  upwards  in  length. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  common  pebble,  but 
It  is  more  generally  fiat,  with  an  uneven  undulated 
furface,  and  feems  to  confift  of  many  plates  laid  one 
upon  another.  It  is  extremely  hard  before  it  has  been 
expofed  long  to  the  air,  and  is,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  of  a  pale  filvery  green.  It  readily  ftrikes  fire  with, 
fteel,  but  will  not  ferment  with  aqua  fortis  ;  it 
readily  cracks  and  breaks  in  the  fire,  emitting  a  fine 
deep  blue  flame,  and  turning  at  laft  to  a  florid  red. 
It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  England ,  particularly 
in  ftrata  of  blue  day. 

The  PYRITES?  refembling  a  bunch  of  grapes  with¬ 
out  a  coat,  is  of  a  firm  hard  ftrudure,  and  remarka¬ 
bly  heavy.  It  is  commonly  fmail,  and  of  a  longifh 
form,  though  fbmetimes  round,  and  many  pounds  in 
weight.  It  is  moft  commonly  without  any  cruft, 
and  requires  a  ftrong  blow  to  break  it.  When  bro¬ 
ken,  it  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  a  metallic  body.  It  is 
moft  commonly  of  a  very  pale  green,  though  fometimes 
deeper,  and  the  furface  is  always  covered  with  tubercles 
of  various  fizes,  fo  as  to  have  a  diftant  refemblance  of 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  ftrikes  fire  readily  with  fteel, 
emits  a  blue  flame  in  the  fire,  and  foon  falls  to  pieces ; 
but  at  length  turns  to  a  beautiful  purple.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  parts  of  England ,  and  when  it  has  been 
long  exposed  to  the  air,  has  often  a  thin  coat  of  a 
rufty  colour. 

I  he  Round  PYRITES,  with  a  ftreaked  ftruflure, 
and  an  irregular  furface,  is  very  heavy,  and  is  ufu- 
ally  found  in  a  roundifli  fhape.  The  general  flze  is 
from  four  to  fix  ounces  in  weight,  though  there  are 
fome  of  two  or  three  pounds,  't  he  furface  is  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  fometimes  befet  with  fiatdfh  tubercles,  and 
fometimes  railed  in  ridges,  on  account  of  their  being- 
placed  in  difiind  rovvs,  which  meet  in  various  angles. 
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It  is  pretty  hard,  and  when  broken  appears  to  be  o£ 
a  ftreaked  texture,  and  the  ftreaks  run  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  It  is  of  a  whitifh  green  within, 
is  covered  with  a  brown  cruft,  and  is  very  bright  and 
glittering  when  juft  broken.  It  ftrikes  lire  with  fteel, 
and  burns  to  a  purple  powder.  It  is  common  in 
phalk-pits. 

1  he  Round  PYRITES,  with  angular  tubercles,  is 
remarkably  heavy,  and  is  found  from  an  ounce  to  a 
pound  or  upwards  in  weight.  It  is  generally  roundifh, 
and  the  furface  is  remarkably  rough.  It  is  of  a  nifty 
colour,  and  is  covered  over  with  fhort  quadrangular 
pyramids,  which  are  broad  at  their  bafis,  and  blunt 
at  their  points,  commonly  ftanding  very  upright  and 
clofe  to  each  other.  It  cannot  be  broken  without  a 
ftrong  blow;  but  when  it  is  in  pieces,  thefe  are  found 
to  be  ftreaked,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour,  with  fome 
fmall  ^mixture  of  yellow.  It  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel, 
and  will  flame  foon  in  the  fire,  with  the  fmell  of  brim- 
ftone,  and  burfts  to  pieces  ;  after  which  it  calcines  to 
a  fine  deep  purple.  It  is  common  in  England  in  the 
ft  rata  of  chalk. 

The  Silver-coloured  Round  PYRITES,  with  a ; 
imooth  furface,  is  of  a  pretty  firm  texture,  and  rer 
rnarkably  heavy.  It  is  commonly  round,  and  the  ufual 
fize  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  but  it 
is  Sometimes  met  with  to  the  weight  of  two  pounds. 
It  is  always  without  tubercles  and  ridges,  and  the 
furface  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  infide,  though  not 
quite  fo  bright.  It  breaks  with  a  fmall  blow,  and 
when  broken  appears  to  be  of  a  ftreaked  texture,  of  a 
beautiful  filvery  green  colour,  and  the  ftreaks  run 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It  ftrikes  fire 
with  fteel,  and  in  the  fire  emits  a  blue  flame,  with 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  brimftone,  after  which  it  burfts  and 
calcines  to  a  deep  purple  powder. 

The  PYRITES,  with  a  foliaeeous  furface,  is  of  a 
very  firm  though  uneven  texture,  but  very  heavy ;  it 
E  of  various  fhapes,  but  commonly  round.  It  is  of 
different  fizes,  but  generally  large,  though  thofe  of  fix 
or  eight  inches  are  commonly  round.  It  is  harder  than 
rnoft  other  ftones  of  this  kind,  and  when  broken  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  to  be  of  a  freaked  texture,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  furface  are  feen  in  rows  of  thin  leafy  plates* 
which  cover  the  whole.  They  generally  lean  one 
way,  but  are  of  unequal  thickneffes,  and  fometimes 
notched  at  the  end.  The  colour  is  a  dufky  green, 
which  when  broken  is  very  bright  and  glittering,  In 
the  fire  it  emits  a  deep  blue  flame  and  burfts,  after 
which  it  calcines  to  a  purple  powder.  It  is  found  at 
Gojlear  in  Saxony ,  and  in  Hartz  foref,  and  fometimes 
in  England ,  particularly  Mendip  hills,  Derbyjhire ,  and 
Cornwall* 

The  PYRITES,  with  a  fmooth  gloiTy  furface,  is 
of  a  very  firm  coarfe  regular  fubftance,  and  remarka¬ 
bly  heavy.  It  is  of  a  very  particular  fhape,  being 
always  more  or  lefs  hollow,  and  in  various  forms, 
often  like  pebbles,  but  more  particularly  rugged  and 
knobby.  The  common  fize  is  five  or  fix  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  furface  is  fo  gloffy,  that  even  the 
tubercles  thereon  appear  to  be  fo.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  when  broken  appears  to  be  freaked  with  irregular 
cavities,  and  the  freaks  are  more  narrow  than  in  other 
ftones  of  this  kind.  On  the  infde  they  commonly 
terminate  in  broad  plates,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure, 
and  are  difpofed  in  rows.  The  general  colour  is 
greenifh;  but  if  it  is  broken  where  thefe  plates  are, 
it  is  commonly  of  a  bright  beautiful  yellow.  It 
emits  a  blue  flame  like  the  ref,  and  calcines  to  a 
fine  red. 

The  Large  Foliaceous  PYRITES,  in  the  fhape  of 
a  cube,  is  of  fo  regular  a  figure,  that  it  has  by  many 
been  thought  to  have  been  the  effect  of  art.  It  is  of 
a  firm  regular  fruCture,  very  heavy,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  found  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
All  fides  are  perfectly  fmooth,  and  it  breaks  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  for  it  confifi s  of  plates  in  the  direction  of 
all  the  furface.  It  is  gloffy  on  the  infide  when  juf: 
broken,  and  feems  to  be  compofed  of  plates  like  talc. 
It  is  of  a  fine  whitifh  green  colour,  with  a  fmall  mixture 
of  yellow.  In  the  fire  it  emits  a  deep  blue  flame, 
with  a  frong  fmell  of  brimfone,  and  calcines  to  a 
deep  purple.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
the  Eaft  Indies . 
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The  Small  Solid  PYRITES,  in  the  fhape  of  a  cube, 
is  not  unlike  the  former,  it  being  firm  and  hard,  and 
very  heavy.  The  fhape  is  regular,  and  the  fize  is 
commonly  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  perfectly  fmooth  on  every  fide,  and  when  broken 
is  very  bright  and  gloffy.  Its  colour  is  commonly 
a  pale  yellowifh  green,  though  in  thofe  that  are  large 
it  is  fomewhat  of  a  ruft  colour.  It  cracks  and  burlts 
in  the  fire,  emitting  a  deep  blue  flame,  and  at  laft 
calcines  to  a  fine  red.  It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England ,  and  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  It  is  here  found  in  common  black  fiate,  but 
in  Germany  about  the  earth  on  the  mountains. 

The  Bright  PYRITES,  with  eight  fides,  is  very 
firm  and  compact,  of  a  pretty  even  texture,  and  very 
heavy.  It  is  always  compofed  of  eight  triangular 
planes,  though  it  is  fubjeft  to  fome  varieties.  Its  moft 
perfedl  fhape  is  when  two  pyramids  are  placed  evenly 
one  again!!  the  other;  but  they  are  more  commonly 
fet  uneven  and  Banting,  and  their  planes  are  very  ir¬ 
regular,  with  regard  to  their  fize.  It  is  from  the  big- 
refs  of  a  large  pin-head  to  that  of  a  walnut;  they 
are  naturally  fmooth,  and  of  the  colour  of  poliihed 
iron.  When  broken,  the  pieces  appear  very  bright 
and  fparkling,  and  often  much  paler  than  the  cuter 
furface.  They  feem  to  be  compofed  of  irregular  thin 
undulated  plates,  laid  more  clofely  together  than  in 
the  marchafites.  In  the  fire  it  cracks  and  burfts, 
emitting  a  blue  flame,  with  the  finell  of  brimfione, 
and  at  laft  calcines  to  a  deep  purple.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall^  and  is  very  common  in  North  America. 

■  The  Hard  Shining  PYRITES,  with  twelve  fides, 
when  perfedt,  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  is  feldom 
met  with  in  that  fiate.  It  is  pretty  hard,  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  texture,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  fubje<5t  to  great  ir¬ 
regularities  ;  but  often  wants  one  or  more  of  its 
fides,  and  has  commonly  other  bodies  of  its  own  fub- 
ftance  flicking  faft  to  it.  It  is  of  various  fizes,  it  be¬ 
ing  from  one  inch  to  four  in  diameter;  but  is  more 
frequently  about  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  The 
furface  is  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  generally  of  a 
pale  yellow,  fometimes  of  the  colour  of  rally  iron. 
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and  fometimes  of  polifhed  fteel.  When  broken  it  ap~ 
pears  to  be  of  a  foliaceous  fubftance,  and  to  confift 
of  very  thin  plates  irregularly  placed,  and  may  often, 
be  diftinguilhed  by  the  naked  eye.  In  the  fire  it  emits 
a  blue  flame,  with  the  fmell  of  brimftone,  and  cal¬ 
cines  to  a  blueifh  purple.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
but  is  more  common  in  Germany ,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies .  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  thefe 
kinds  of  Hones  ftrike  fire  with  Heel,  and  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  with  aqua  fortis. 


CHAP,  XXXV. 


Of  FOSSILE  PETRIFIED  BODIES. 

BEFORE  we  come  to  particulars,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  take  nocice  of  petrifications  in  gene¬ 
ral,  forne  of  which  are  performed,  as  it  were,  within 
our  fight,  and  therefore  are  moft  eafy  to  be  underflood.. 
The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  the  ftalaftites,  which  is  a  kind  of 
cylinder  formed  on  the  roofs  of  fame  caves  and  grottos, 
and  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  its  proper 
place.  This  is  evidently  brought  to  pafs  by  means 
of  the  water,  which  carries  with  it  very  fine  fand,  that 
by  length  of  time  increafes  to  different  fizes,  and  forms 
the  different  layers  which  are  fucceffively  produced  ; 
one  over  another. 

Another  kind  of  petrification,  which  is  well  known, 
are  the  crufts  of  ftone,  which  the  water  of  feme  fprings 
fixes  by  little  and  little  to  the  pipe  through  which  it 
pafl'es ;  for  thefe  are  alrnoft  .every  where  to  be  feen,  . 
From  thefe  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  matter  of  the 
petrifications,  let  their  nature  be  what  they  will,  is 
driven  by  water  to  the  fides  of  the  pipe  in.  fmall. par¬ 
ticles,  which  being  applied-  to  each  other  without  any 
regularity,  forces  the  water  itfelf  to  turn  from  the 
centre  of  its  courfe,  to  make  a  pafiage  for  itfelf;  be- 
caufe  the  ftony  matter  is  applied  as  it  were  by  chance. 

Another  fort  of  petrification,  alfo  very  well  knowru 
is  that  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  fhells,  and  other  fub- 
ft^nces,  that  are  petrified  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
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£>r  in  fprings,  without  lofmg  their  fnape,  or  diftin- 
guifhing  marks  by  which  they  are  commonly  known. 
Thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds;  that 
made  in  plates  or  layers,  that  done  by  pellets  or  balls, 
and  that  by  penetration. 

The  fubftances  by  which  thefe  are  brought  about, 
are  water,  fait,  oily  juice,  fand,  mud,  and  clay.  The 
water  feldom  penetrates  the  fubftance  of  ftones  to  no 
purpofe,  but  carries  with  it  and  mixes  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  compofed;  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  mafons  make  ufe  of  water  wherewith  to  blend 
and  intimately  unite  the  materials  of  which  they  make 
mortar  or  cement,  that  grows  hard  in  proportion  as, 
the  water  hies  off. 

The  three  different  petrifications  are  performed  like- 
wife  by  minute  maffes  or  lumps,  and  a  very  fine  cement. 
The  maffes  to  be  incorporated  are  the  fand,  clay, 
and  loam :  the  mod  durable  cements  are  the  falts,  and 
feveral  kinds  of  bitumen.  Sometimes  the  falts,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  clay,  ferve  as  a  cement  for  the  fand ; 
at  other  times,  the  mafs  is  compofed  of  clay,  or  loam 
alone,  without  any  intermixture.  From  the  different 
degrees  of  thefe  feveral  bodies,  thus  differently  inter¬ 
mixed,  proceed  a  vaft  variety  of  produdlions. 

To  the  firft  kind  of  petrification  we  may  refer 
talcs.  Hates,  plumous  alum,  and  plafter.  As  for  cry- 
ifal,  it  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  fand,  perhaps  in  a 
pyramidal  or  triangular  fhape,  which  the  water  ap¬ 
plies  fucceffively  one  upon  another,  uniting  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  fait,  and  very  fine  mud ;  this  is 
the  more  probable,  becaufe  when  cryftal  is  decompofed 
in  the  fire,  there  remains  nothing  but  calcined  fand,. 
earth,  and  a  little  fait.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
cryftal  fhould  be  thus  formed  into  a  tranfparent  mafs, 
becaufe  feveral  forts  of  white  fand,  viewed  through  a 
microfcope,  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  true  white 
cryftal.  The  earth  or  mud,  that  is  joined  thereto, 
only  hinders  them  from  £hining  like  a  diamond. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  a  fall  of  water  may 
bring  into  any  place  a  layer  of  fand  and  blackiih  earth, 
and  that  a  fecond  may  throw  another  upon  the  former, 
and  fo  on ;  infomuch  that,  in  length  of  time,  date 

may 
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may  be  produced  of  different  thickneffes.  In  the  fame 
manner  different  fubftances  may  form  talc,  plumous 
alum,  and  plafter. 

The  fecond  fort  of  petrification  is  that,  which  is 
performed  by  fmall  bullets  or  balls,  and  often  by 
bunches  compofed  thereof.  It  is  probably  by  this 
means  that  gems  receive  their  formation  ;  becaufe 
many  of  them  are  found  in  the  chinks  and  cavities  of 
certain  rocks,  where  the  water  can  bring  nothing  with 
it  but  fand,  falts,  and  a  little  bitumen,  and  by  chance 
fome  metalline  particles.  Thefe  fmall  congelations  of 
matter,  coming  to  fink  and  harden  by  degrees,  may 
carry  along  with  them  the  very  fine  particles  they 
meet  with.  The  generation  of  irregular  flints,  and 
all  other  ftones  that  will  ftrike  fire  with  fieel,  feems  to 
be  the  fame  as  that  of  gems ;  for  the  water  meeting  in 
its  courfe  certain  cavities  more  or  lefs  wide  in  marl, 
chalk  or  clay,  that  are  in  rocks,  there  depofits  the 
falts,  the  oily  fluids,  and  the  fine  fand  with  which  it 
is  imbuted.  This  water  afterwards  evaporating,  the 
fand,  and  every  thing  that  is  introduced  within  the 
cavity,  becomes  hard  as  in  a  mold,  and  forms  a  mafs 
which  takes  the  fame  figure.  When  fine  fand  is  the 
principal  ingredient,  the  concretion  is  more  or  lefs 
tranfparent  and  hard,  as  are  all  forts  of  gems.  The 
colours  are  dull,  variegated,  or  marbled  with  veins, 
in  proportion  to  the  different  mixtures  of  the  fubflance 
of  which  they  are  formed.  Wflien  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fait  or  fulphur,  which  are  well  known  to  con¬ 
tain  particles  that  flrike  the  nofe  and  yield  fire,  then 
the  ftone  will  have  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur  when  it 
is  broken  or  ftruck,  and  will  fparkle  when  it  meets 
the  blows  of  another  ftone  as  hard  as  itfelf,  or  when 
it  is  ftruck  with  the  fteel  or  hammer,  that  by  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  hardnefs  difcompofes  the  pores  wherein  the 
particles  of  fire  are  lodged.  Thefe  forts  of  ftones  very 
evidently  contain  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  therefore 
they  might  be  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  eleftrical, 
and  yet  it  is  plain  they  have  no  fuch  quality, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  earthy  particles  in 
which  the  fire  lies  hid,  and  which  may  prevent  the 
effeds  of  rubbing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  lock  of 
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wool  placed  againft  a  glafs,  or  when  tied  to  the  firing 
of  a  mufical  inftrument,  prevents  the  vibrations,  and 
confequently  the  found. 

There  are  a  great  many  flints  and  flinty  Hones  that 
are  exactly  round  or  oval,  or  approaching  thereto, 
and  of  all  fizes,  which  feem  to  be  compofed  of,  or 
form  fmall  pellets  or  plates,  by  means  of  a  nucleus 
which  is  the  bafis  of  the  whole.  When  the  water  is 
loaded  with  a  fmall  bit  of  mark  or  fome  fmall  Hone, 
as  it  repafles  through  this  fmall  mafs,  it  will  fill  up 
its  pores  or  inequalities  with  the  clay  or  other  parti¬ 
cles  contained  therein,  and  wall  bellow  upon  it  a 
■frnooth  and  pretty  regular  furface.  If  this  is  repeated 
feveral  times  by  the  application  of  the  water  to  the 
mafs,  it  will  always  leave  a  fmall  layer  or  coat  of  fand 
before  it  flies  off.  Thefe  circular  layers  or  coats  grow¬ 
ing  hard,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  will  form 
a  fmall  arch,  which  will  grow  ftill  flronger  and  ftronger, 
by  the  fuccefiive  application  of  feveral  other  layers  or 
coats.  The  whole  will  grow  more  thick  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  times  that  the  water  returns,  and 
depofites  frefh  matter.  It  may  fo  happen  that  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  chalk,  marl,  flone,  or  clay,  which  has  been 
as  it  were  the  foundation  of  the  firft  arch,  being  ren¬ 
dered  hot  by  fome  external  means,  all  the  moiflure 
will  evaporate  and  diminifh  the  fize.  By  thefe  means 
it  may  often  come  to  pafs,  that  there  may  be  a  nu¬ 
cleus  in  the  middle  of  the  flone,  as  we  often  find  by 
experience ;  which  may  be  fometimes,  chalk,  fome- 
times  common  earth,  or  other  fubflances,  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  flone;  fo  that  at  lengh  by  fhak- 
ing  the  flone  it  may  be  eafily  found  by  the  rattling, 
that  fome  fubflance  is  contained  therein.  Thus  the 
formation  of  round  and  oval  flones  becomes  much  the 
fame  as  that  of  certain  flones  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Bezoars,  and  which  are  found  in  the  bellies 
of  feveral  animals,  both  in  the  Eaf  and  Wef  Indies , 
and  to  which  great  virtues  are  attributed,  \ 

Some  of  thefe  flones,  that  have  a  cavity  in  the 
middle,  often  contain  a  hard  fubflance,  or  another 
flone,  which  may  be  eafily  known  from  the  noife  it 
makes  when  lhaken ;  and  this  is  commonly  called  by 

the 
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the  name  of  the  Eagle  Stone,  to  which  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualities  have  falfely  been  attributed. 

The  third  manner  of  petrification  is  what  is  called 
by  fame  penetration,  and  this  is  the  in  oft  common ; 
thus  a  large  bed  of  fand,  clay,  or  other  matter,  may 
be  petrified  by  the  falts  and  other  particles  wherewith 
the  water  is  imbuted  when  it  finks  therein.  The  wa¬ 
ter  will  carry  with  it  all  the  fine  falts  it  has  difiolved 
and  taken  up  by  the  way,  as  well  as  the  exceeding 
fine  earthy  particles  which  have  remained  therein. 
This  water  will  readily  pafs,  as  well  as  every  thing 
it  contains,  through  a  bed  of  fand,  that  is  too  full  of 
pores  to  flop  it;  but  it  will  fill  by  degrees  all  the  in- 
terftices  of  more  compact  fand,  and  will  clofely  unite 
all  the  particles ;  and  by  this  means  we  may  under- 
ftand  the  formation  of  what  we  commonly  call  free¬ 
fone.  A  bed  of  earth  or  of  fand  will  be  changed 
into  a  ftone  more  or  lefs  hard  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  clay  or  fand  contained  therein.  Marl  and 
potters  clay  thus  mixed  with  fand  will  be  changed  into 
marble,  whofe  ground  may  be  either  red,  green,  or 
black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  petrified  bed. 
Perhaps  the  ground  of  any  marble  may  be  nothing  but 
very  fine  fand,  into  which  the  water  has  penetrated, 
and  carried  at  many  thoufand  different  times  the  fine 
particles  of  marl  and  potters  clay,  and  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  may  obtain  the  hardnefs  in  which  they 
are  found ;  and  confequently  their  natures,  colours, 
mixtures,  and  clouds,  may  vary  to  infinity.  If  the 
potters  clay  has  been  dried  and  cracked  by  fome  fub- 
terraneous  heat,  the  fine  fand,  or  marl,  or  other  fub- 
ftances  which  are  carried  by  the  water,  and  depofited 
in  the  chinks  or  cracks,  may  produce  veins  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  and  of  all  lhapes.  Likewife,  when  there  are 
particles  of  gold,  or  any  other  metal,  that  are  fine 
enough  to  be  dragged  along  by  the  water,  they  may 
ferve  to  augment  the  richnefs  of  thefe  variegations. 

I  he  drops  of  oily  fluids,  which  the  water  carries  along 
with  it,  may  expand  and  form  a  multitude  of  fmali 
fpots,  which  may  be  round  when  they  are  at  liberty, 
or  oval  when  they  are  a  little  confined  on  each  fide; 
or,  in  fhort,  they  may  be  angular,  or  of  any  other 
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friape,  according  to  the  impediments  they  meet  with. 
All  the  winding  veins,  on  the  Tides  of  which  we  fome~ 
times  fee  rows  of  fmall  fpecks  of  gold,  or  other  me¬ 
tals,  extremely  fine,  ferve  to  fnew  very  evidently  the 
progress  that  the  water  has  made;  for  when  it  happens 
to  be  hopped,  and  obliged  to  turn,  it  penetrates 
wherever  it  can,  and  fo  produces  very  irregular  varie¬ 
gations.  The  particles  which  the  water  contains, 
being  naturally  a  little  more  heavy  than  itfelf,  muh 
needs  be  depofited  in  time,  and  hopping  by  the  way, 
muft  penetrate  the  very  firh  cracks  or  other  cavities 
that  they  meet  with.  We  may  compare  the  formation 
of  a  marble,  or  other  hone,  to  that  of  cloth  or  ta- 
pehry;  for  the  body  of  the  fand  or  clay,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  penetration  by  water,  may  be  compared  to 
that ^ which  weavers  call  the  warp,  and  the  water  to 
the  fhuttle,  which  pafles  acrofs  the  other  without  hoo¬ 
ping.  The  fine  fand,  the  particles  of  common  clay, 
the  colours  of  potters  clay,  the  fine  threads  or  fmall 
leaves  of  metallic  fubhances,  may  all  together  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  woof,  which  is  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  which  fills  it  by  little  and  little. 

However,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  there  are  thin 
plates  or  layers  of  clay  between  the  different  beds  or 
hrata  of  hone,  and  which  are  free  from  any  mixture 
at  all;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  they  have  hin¬ 
dered  the  progrefs  of  the  water,  for  they  only  ferved 
to  fuhain,  and  could  not  be  penetrated  by  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  thought  a  wonder,  why  there  fhould  be 
any  hratum  of  hone  or  marble  under  this  clay,  fince 
the  water  could  not  get  through  it;  but  this  will  foon 
ceafe,  when  we  confider,  that  many  parts  of  the  clay 
may  be  very  thin  and  full  of  cracks,  and  confequently 
will  admit  the  water  to  pafs  very  freely  through  it. 
All  the  water  with  its  contents  may  run  over  the  clay, 
and  may  be  fhed,  at  the  extremity  of  this  layer,  into 
the  bed  which  lies  beneath ;  and  it  has  been  found  bv 
experience,  that  many  rocks  of  an  enormous  fize  will 
not  prevent  the  water  from  pafiing  thro’  their  bowels, 
and  falling  into  beds  of  fand  that  are  placed  under¬ 
neath. 


That 
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That  which  the  water  performs,  by  the  penetration 
of  the  different  ftrata  contained  in  the  earth,  it  brings 
about  in  fome  degree  with  regard  to  pieces  of  wood, 
bones,  and  other  fubdances  which  it  enters  into  ;  and 
which  affords  us  a  reafon  or  method  of  explanation  of 
all  the  different  petrifications,  though  never  fo  odd, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  determine  whether  there  has  ever  been  an 
imiverfal  earthquake  or  not,  which  has  changed  its 
primitive  form  ;  for  we  find  feveral  forts  of  animals, 
and  fometimes  mankind,  in  fmall  idands  at  a  vaff 
diftance  from  the  main  land,  which  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  but  from  fome  extraordinary  caufe,  that 
has  produced  great  irregularities  in  the  face  of  the 
earth,  making  that  to  be  a  fea,  which  was  dry  land 
before,  and  railing  up  mountains  out  of  the  bofom  of 
the  deep;  efpecially  fince  we  find,  from  fome  fuch 
change,  that  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  marine  bodies 
at  a  great  di fiance  from  the  fea,  and  a  great  deal  higher 
than  its  furface.  However,  this  is  certain,  that  many 
fubdances,  which  feem  to  have  been  proper  only  to 
the  fea,  are  now  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  which  have  perhaps  been  petrified  by  degrees,  by 
the  infinuation  of  water,  falts,  and  exceeding  fmall 
crydalline  or  ftony  particles,  proper  to  fill  up  their 
pores,  without  alteration  of  their  Ihape.  To  this  all 
the  productions  which  fome  have  looked  upon  as  lu- 
fus  nature?,  or  fports  of  nature,  are  evidently  owing. 
Befides  the  bones  of  crocodiles,  the  fkeletons  of  fea 
horfes,  the  entire  bodies  of  petrified  fifn,  there  are  al- 
molt  every  where  found  fea  fhells  or  all  kinds,  and  all 
forts  of  the  parts  of  fea  animals,  converted  into  done. 
Some  are  very  wonderful  with  regard  to  their  fixa¬ 
tion,  and  others  as  to  the  oddnefs  of  their  fhapes. 
However,  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  if  thele  changes 
have  been  in  reality  produced  by  earthquakes,  it  will 
not  from  thence  follow  we  fhould  find  them  converted 
into  done;  but  this  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  if 
we  relied  a  little  on  what  has  jud  been  faid :  for 
*  their  fituation  is  no  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended 
than  that  of  flints,  which  are  generated  in  the  middie 
of  other  fubdances ;  for,  though  they  undoubtedly 

were 
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were  in  their  natural  date  before  the  alterations  were 
maue,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  they 
have  been  petrified  fince  that  time.  Thefe  petrifica- 
tions  have  had  different  names  bellowed  upon  them  by 
naturalids,  and  therefore  it  will  be  neceffary  to  o-ive 
a  more  diftind  account  thereof.  They  are  principally 
of  two  kinds,  that  is,  animal  and  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces;  fome  of  which  have  remained  in  the  earth  a  vaft 
number  of  years  without  any  great  alteration,  and 
others  have  been  covered  with  or  turned  into  Hone ; 
however,  they  all  come  under  the  denomination  of 
Foffils. 

With  regard  to  trees,  there  have  many  been  found 
buried  under  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  England ;  as  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk 
near  Dulwich ,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnjhire  and  York - 
fare ,  and  more  particularly  in  the  idle  of  Axholm , 
which  is  made  by  rivers,  and  lies  between  No  i  ti.no*- 
oamjhir, ,  Lincolnshire^  and  Yorkjhireg,  as  alfo  on  the 
coad  of  Pembrokejhire  in  Wales.  Thefe  have  not  only 
been  found  near  tne  fea,  but  in  inland  countries  at 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  ells. 

In  England ,  there  are  fome  that  lie  at  a  didance 
from  the  lea,  as  in  Chatmcffs  in  Lancajhire ,  feveral 
parts  of  Yorkjhire  and  Chejhire ,  as  well  as  in  Stafford - 
Jhire.  The  places  in  this  lad  county  where  they 
are  found  are  Laynton ,  and  the  old  Pewit  Pool  in  the 
parifh  of  Norbury ;  Shebben  Pool ,  in  the  paridh  of  High 
OJfley ;  the  molfes  near  Eardley ,  in  the  parilh  of  And - 
ley,  and  near  the  town  of  Bet  ley  ;  all  which  lie  in  the 
high  country  of  the  moor  lands.  They  are  found  dill 
farther  from  the  fea  in  Cranmoor  near  Wrottejly ;  in 
Rotten  Meadow  under  Wednejbury  Hall ;  on  Dor  ley 
Common  in  the  paridi  of  Gnofal ;  in  a  place  called 
Peat-Moor ,  and  in  the  moors  of  Handfworth‘,  none  of 
which  are  lefs  than  thirty,  and  fome  are  above  fifty 
miles  from  the.  fea.  Some  will  have  thefe  to  have  been 
originally  formed  in  the  earth,  efpecially  becaufe  they 
refemble  firs,  of  which  fort  none  ever  grew  naturally 
in  England ,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  that  6 afar 
gives  m  his.  Commentaries;  but  his  authority  is  not 
always  fufficient.  However,  this  appears  plainly  to 

be 
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be  a  miftake;  becaufe  many  of  thefe  trees  have  their 
roots  ftill  remaining,  as  well  as  the  Humps  of  their 
branches.  If  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  reality  as 
foffile  wood,  it  is  generally  allowed  not  to  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water;  whereas  all  thefe  before  men¬ 
tioned  will:  befides,  they  ftill  retain  the  qualities  of 
wood,  and  fometimes  they  are  found  fwimming  in 
pools,  which  the  country  people  get  out,  cleave  into 
fplinters,  and  make  ufe  of  them  inftead  of  candles. 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  whether  firs  ever 
grew  in  England  or  not;  and  fome,  to  folve  this, 
have  pretended  that  they  have  been  brought  hither  by 
fome  flood,  particularly  that  of  Noah,  where  they 
have  lain  ever  lince.  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  no  impoffibility  in  this,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
may  have  been  brought  hither  by  fome  fuch  means; 
becaufe  they  are  full  of  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen, 
which  no  doubt  would  preferve  them  from  corruption 
avail  number  of  years.  However,  this  account  is  not 
very  probable,  becaufe  if  they  had  been  brought  hi¬ 
ther  by  a  flood,  they  would  have  been  found  in  all  the 
low  places  alike,  and  in  the  fouth  of  England  as  well 
as  in  the  north;  for  there  are  none  in  the  vales  of 
E<vejham  and  Aylejbury ,  nor  indeed  in  many  others, 
which  feem  to  be  moll  likely.  Some  of  thefe  trees 
appear  as  if  they  were  burnt,  and  others  have  the 
marks  of  the  ax  ftill  remaining  upon  them;  befides, 
the  Humps,  from  which  they  were  cut,  are  in  fome 
places  alfo  remaining,  and  appear  in  the  fame  pofture 
as  when  the  tree  was  growing ;  particularly  in  Sheh- 
hm  Pool ,  when  the  fummer  is  dry  and  the  waters  low. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  have  thought  that  thefe 
trees  were  not  fir,  but  birch  or  alder ;  "becaufe  they 
delight  to  grow  in  moift  places,  and  having  been 
foaked  many  years  in  a  bituminous  Hull',  have  been  fo 
well  impregnated  with  an  oily  matter  as  to  imitate 
fir  both  in  Imell  and  burning:  however,  this  can 
hardly  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  they  fplit  exactly  like  fir, 
and  becaufe  they  have  evidently  a  turpentine  fmell ; 
and  befides,  at  Axholm  in  Lincolnjhire ,  there  have  been 
found  trees  thirty-fix  yards  long,  exclufive  of  the  tops, 
vVhich  lay  very  near  the  roots  to  which  they  belonged. 

But 
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But  it  would  detain  the  reader  too  long,  and  be  foreign 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  endeavour  to  account  for 

the  manner  in  which  thefe  trees  have  been  brought 
into  this  ihand.  6 

Other  trees,  belides  hrs,  have  been  found  to  have 
been  buried  under  ground  ;  for  Dr.  Moreton  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  a  fmall  maple-tree  that  he  met  with  in  a  hra- 
tum  of  clay  at  a  confiderable  depth ;  and  near  Bath 
part  of  an  elm-tree  has  been  difcovered  of  a  confide* 
rable  length ;  no  doubt  there  have  been  many  others, 
which  have  not  been  thought  worth  notice.  But  be- 
udes  entire  trees,  or  the  principal  parts,  there  have 
been  commonly  found  in  the  fuel  known  in  many 
parts  of  England  by  the  name  of  Peat,  and  which  is 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  feveral  fruits  and  catkins  of 
•  other  trees,  that  have  been  little  altered  in  their  tex¬ 
ture.  The  moil;  common  of  thefe  are  hazle-nuts  • 
and  near  Whitlefea  the  twigs,  as  well  as  leaves,  of 
white  poplar  have  been  feen,  with  the  branches  of 
hade,  and  great  numbers  of  the  ikeletons  of  leaves 
arm  catkins,  befides  the  hones  of  plumbs  or  fome  fuch 
fnut.  There  have  been  fome  pretty  large  branches 
of  trees  found  m  the  hrata  of  hone,  and  commonly 
more  or  lefs  changed  into  the  nature  of  the  hrata  in 
which  they  lay.  A  great  variety  of  fmaller  branches 
have  been  found  in  the  hrata  of  blue  ciav,  which 
ferves  to  make  tiles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londsn  * 
but  though  they  were  in  their  original  fhape,  yet  their 
internal  hruclure  was  much  altered ;  for  they  feemed  to 
be  changed  into  the  fubhance  of  the  common  vitrio¬ 
lic  pyrites.  Thefe,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are 
thought  to  have  been  branches  of  oak,  and  they  are 
generally  altered  in  fome  fenfe  to  the  nature  of  the 
liiata  m  which  they  lie,  by  the  iniinuation  of  cry  Pal 
or  ilony  particles ;  but  in  fome  the  veins  of  the  wood 

are  hill  preferved,  and  appear  very  beautiful  when 
pohfhed. 

Dr.  Plott  takes  notice  of  hones  which  he  call* 
STELECHITES,  whereof  one  in  his  time  was 
with  near  Dudley ,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Pox 
btone,  that  is,  a  hone  which  undergoes  little  alteration 
by  hre.  It  was  fo  much  like  petrified  wood,  that  he 
VoL-  v*  o  •  took 
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took  it  for  the  flump  of  a  tree  at  firft  fight.  There 
are  others  of  this  name  that  are  not  fo  worthy  of  it, 
particularly  the  Stelechites  of  Aldrovandus ,  that  has 
■the  appearance  of  antimony  ;  whereof  many  are  found 
in  the  rocks  near  Beresford  and  St  an  fop ,  and  among 
the  rubble  Hones  that  lie  ioofe  above  ground  in  the 
fields  near  Heathy  and  Bagot^s- Bromley.  They  are  a 
fort  of  annular  Hones,  regularly  jointed  and  regularly 
Areaked  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  and  therefore  as  un¬ 
like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  though  feme  of  them  are 
branched,  as  any  thing  can  well  be;  nor  indeed  do 
they  refemble  the  trunk  or  Hem  of  any  plant  whatever. 
Mr.  Ray  takes  them  to  be  the  petrified  back  or  tail 
bones  of  fifh,  becaufe  they  generally  con  fill  of  feveral 
plates  or  pieces  flicking  together,  like  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back- bones  of  fome  forts  of  fifh ;  though  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  they  are  fhorter  and  thinner  than  the 
bones  of  any  fifh  he  had  then  feen. 

Befides  trees,  and  parts  of  trees,  there  have  been 
-different  kinds  of  plants,  which  have  undergone  the 
fame  fate;  and  have  either  been  wrapped  in  the 
black  fiaty  itone  found  over  the  ftrata  of  coals,  or  in 
Ioofe  ftones  of  a  ferruginous  fublrance.  Some  fom  of 
Aones  contain  the  perfect  images  of  plants,  which 
feem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  painting,  becaufe  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  plant  has  fo  intimately  pene¬ 
trated  the  fubftance  of  the  ftone,  that  it  feems  to  be 
all  of  a  piece  with  it,  and  has  preferved  nothing  more 
‘than  the"  figure.  The  plants  that  are  thus  found  are 
of  different"  forts,  but  the  mofi  common  are  of  the 
fern  kind,  yet  not  fuch  as  we  have  ip  England ,  for 
fome  pretend  they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  America. 
There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  fea  mofies,  with 
which  many  parts  of  the  bottom  or  the  fea  are  cover¬ 
ed.  An  ear  of  barley  has  been  found  in  one,  or 
at  lea  A  its  image,  very  exactly  painted.  Some  cf 
the  fiones,  when  they  have  been  fplit,  have  contained 
the  figure  only  of  the  plant,  White  the  other  fide  has 
appeared  more  prominent;  which  (be ms  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  petrifa&ion  of  the  plant  itfelf. 
Some  of  the  ferns  thus  found  have  been  different  from 
any  fpecies  hitherto  known ;  infomuch  that  it  is  hard 
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to  fay,  whether  or  not  they  were  precedent  to  the  for, 
mation  of  the  prefbnt  globe  of  the  earth, 

fo,WUghihefn  imP^effions  ,have  been  moft  commonly 
tound  m  t,,e  flaty  Hones  above  mentioned,  yet  there 
have  been  other  Hones  met  with  in  which  they  have 
been  been,  though  perhaps  not  fo  commonly;  particu- 
iar.y,  there  is  a  whmfh  Hone  in  Germany,  hot  much 
harder  than  chalk,  in  which  they  have  been  frequency 

~efn  ’  as,  dlfo,  a  grey  flate  ftone  of  a  very  fine  texture* 
where  they  have  been  often  found,  befides  one  of  a 

biack'ui  biue  colour.  Not  only  the  entire  branches  of 
p  ants  appear  in  thefe  Hones,  but  fometimes  the  leaves 
of  trees ,  particularly  thofe  of  the  poplar,  willow 
wnite  thorn,  pear-trees,  and  many  others. 

,  e™aPs  ^  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  o*~ 
mners  that  are  left  lingular,  and  which  ate  common 
in  Go  many.  1  hefe  are  the  leaves  of  oak  and  other 
trees  which  hang  over  fprmgs  whofe  waters  have  a  pe- 
tn;yingquality,  by  whofe  means  they  are  often  covered 
,p,ul  *  crui!'  'lke  tile  Wolfes  in  many  parts  of  England 

IronTfmr'  r  e“  &ms  fbkBy  t0  of 

f  1  1 ,  (bar-  Many  fpecitnens  of  all  thefe  kinds  at- 

fretjuenny  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  dm 
curious.  i  U1C 

D x.  Phtt  has  met  with  fome  forts  of  thefe  petrifies 
tions  m  QxfcrJJbirt ,  particularly  at  Somertm,  where 
tne  graft  is  covered  with  a  loft  Hone,  yet  in  fuch  a 
mariner  that  when  it  is  broken  off  the  graft  appeal 

[if,  ,En,d  ®r5en  as  before  “  was  inc-ruited.  Some  of 
,ne  blrtues  of  grafs  grow  at  leal!  to  a  foot  in  leimth 
and  yet  when  pulled  up  with  the  root,  and  held  v.§  t 
that  Pa‘,t»  y  n,'Sht  be  pulled  out  as  entire  as  a  Sword 

Z°oeVtbX6-  .At  Nr>^ficn,  in  a  field  noth- 
wfk  Lth®  church,  there  is  another  petrifying-  w^er 

where  the  roots  of  rulhes,  graft,  and  mt  afe  a 

inort  time  eaten  away,  nifomuch  that  nothing  remains 

afterwards  except  the  figures  of  thofe  plants,  With 

tb”Vu3w ‘n '  <•  f  ‘f  Pa-Hih  °f  Sl-  C/tmnt's  in 
,  fu“urbs  of  there  is  a  ditch,  the  water 

whereof  covers  with  a  cruft  the  Hicks  that  fall  out  of 
a  hedge.  At  Carfax,  in  the  city  itfelf,  there  is  i 
pump,  that  not  only  covers  the  boards  that  fall  into  k 
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with  a  cruft,  but  alio  enters  the  very  pores  of  the 
wood,  which  by  degrees  rotting  away,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  deft  at  length  but  the  lineaments  of  the  wood 
itfelf. 

petrifications  of  this  kind  are  always  very  brittle; 
though  they  leave  a  faint  reprefentation  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  yet  they  never  preferve  its  colour ;  and  in 
•the  lire  they  are  as  incombuftible  as  ftone ;  for  they 
change  nothing  but  their  colour,  which  becomes  more 
whitiih:  however,  they  will  entirely  diftolve  in  aqua 
fortis.  There  are  fome  indeed  that  are  petrified  in  a 
different  manner,  and  will  preferve  both  the  colour 
and  texture  of  the  wood :  they  are  fometimes  fo  hard 
that  they  will  cut  glafs,  and  will  always  ftrike  lire 
with  fteel. 

The  petrifications  of  marine  fubftances  are  more 
common  than  thofe  of  any  other  fort ;  and  among 
them  are  found  fill  of  various  kinds,  more  efpecially 
Ihell-fifh,  or  rather  the  lhells  of  thofe  fifh.  However, 
it  is  not  very  common  to  find  any  which  reprefent 
the  figures  of  river  fifh;  though  there  is  one  called 
the  Barbel  Stone. 

There  are  other  foftils  called  OSTRACOMOR- 
PHOS,  which  confift  of  heaps  of  oyfter-fhells  ce¬ 
mented  together.  There  are  many  other  petrified 
fhells  that  are  not  found  in  clufters,  but  each  of 
them  lie  fingle  in  a  feparate  ftate.  Of  thefe  fome  are 
curioufty  ftreaked  or  furrowed,  and  others  plain,  with 
few  or  no  ornaments.  Of  thefe  again  fome  are  of  a 
turbinated  form,  and  others  bivalvular,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  hinge,  yet  the  fhells  of  thefe  are  commonly 
found  apart.  Among  thefe  are  thofe  called  the  Strom- 
boites,  from  their  wreathing  like  a  ferew,  and  gene¬ 
rally  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  and  from  the 
greater  to  the  fmaller  end.  The  largeft  exceed  nine 
inches  in  length  ;  but  thofe  in  England ,  at  leaft  that 
have  been  hitherto  found,  are  not  much  above  five, 
with  a  plain  furface ;  and  the  leaft  are  not  above  half 
an  inch  long,  but  curioufly  ftreaked.  They  are  of 
cm  afh-colour,  fomewhat  inclined  to  yellow,  and  of  a 
harder  confiftence  than  the  ftone  in  which  they  lie. 

There 
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There  are  fome  petrifkations  that  referable  cockles, 
fcollops,  and  cyders ;  and  thefe  are'  very  numerous* 
The  CONCHITES,  or  cockles,  may  be  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  lefs ;  whereof  fome  of  the  greater 
are  dreaked  with  broad  ftreaks  and  pretty  deep  furrows, 
defcending  as  it  were  from  a  centre  at  the  top,  and 
expanding  themfelves  to  the  rim  of  the  done.  They 
have  alio  fix  or  feven  tranfverfe  fimple  lines,  bent  cir¬ 
cularly  to  the  hinge  or  joint :  thefe  appear  to  be  a  done 
without,  of  a  dark  alh  colour;  but  within  they  are 
found  to  be  black  dint.  There  are  others  again  whcfe 
ftreaks  defcend  from  the  hinge  or  joint,  and  yet  not 
in  ftraight  lines,  but  undulated,  and  much  broader 
than  the  former. 

Tnere  are  feveral  kinds  of  the  fmaller  Conchites, 
which  differ  in  their  colour,  lines,  and  valves;  for 
fome  are  yellow,  and  are  found  in  the  fields  near  Bur- 
ford  in  Oxfordjbire :  their  valves  rife  high,  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  roundiih  lhape,  Thefe*  made  red  hot, 
and  put  into  beer,  are  accounted  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  an  immediate  remedy  for  a  ditch.  In  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  country,  there  are  fome  of  this  fort 
that  are  Hatter,  and  of  an  alh  colour;  but  in  both 
the  lines  run  from  the  joint  to  the  rim.  Thefe  lad  are 
found  only  at  the  head  of  a  fpring,  but  never  at  any 
didance  from  it.  Some  of  thefe  have  been  found  only 
ftreaKed  on  one  fide,  and  rubble-done  on  the  other  ; 
and  others  have  but  jud  begun  to  be  marked  with 

I  1 


lines. 

There  are  others  of  this  kind  found 
yellowifh  clay,  and 


in  a  bank  of 
are  of  a  different  form  from 
thofe  jud  mentioned,  for  they  are  dreaked  tranfverfely. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  be  hard  dones,  and  yet  fe¬ 
veral  that  have  been  met  with  were  nothing  but  clay  ; 
which  may  judly  raife  a  doubt,  whether  or  not  many 
of  thefe,  which  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
petrified  lhells,  are  properly  fo  called. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Conchites  found  in  Horn- 
ton  quarry,  nearly  approaching  to  an  oval,  and  fierce¬ 
ly  dreaked  at  all ;  which  inclines  Dr.  Plott,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Lifter,  to  think  that  thefe  dones.  which  are  fo 
like  cockles,  never  were  in  reality  the  lhells  of  that  fiflu 

O  3  There 
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There  is  Hill  another  fort  of  Ccnchites  found  in 
Hornton  quarry,  which  is  not  fiony  on  the  infide  like 
the  former,  but  is  hollow,  and  filled  up  with  fpar.  It 
Is  fometimes  in  irregular  figures,  but  generally  forked. 
The  bale,  or  place  where  the  branches  of  the  fork  are 
united,  is  at  the  joint  or  hinge  of  the  valves ;  which 
feems  fomewhat  hard  to  account  for. 

There  are  alio  petrificatlons  or  Hones,  which  refem- 
hies  fcollop-fhells,  and  are  always  found  feparate.  One 
of  thefe  is  very  curious,  and  refembles  the  Rough 
Scollop  of  Aldro'vandus.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
and  has  ears  on  both  fides,  with  lines  that  run  from 
the  hinge  or  joint  to  the  rim  of  the  fhell.  Thefe  are 
very  prominent;  and  there  are  others  that  run  tranf-. 
verfely,  not  bending  towards,  but  from  the  hinge  or 
joint  :  however,  thefe  do  not  pafs  through  the  deep 
furrows  fo  as  to  join  with  each  other,  for  they  are 
only  upon  the  ridges.  There  is  another  kind  of  Rollup, 
where  the  direft  and  tranfverfe  lines  are  of  an  equal 
depth,  but  very  {hallow,  very  numerous  and  fine.  In 
thefe  the, tranfverfe  lines  bend  towards  the  joint.  It 
is  of  a  light  reddifh  colour,  with  ears  on  both  Tides, 
and  is  found  in  the  quarries  of  Heddington  in  Ox- 
for  d fair  e. 

There  is  another  ihell  or  Hone  like  a  fmall  fcollop, 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour  :  the  fireaks  are  large  and 
broad  in  proportion,  but  the  tranfverfe  lines  are  fmall 
and  narrow  ;  however,  it  is  eared,  like  the  former,  on 
both  Tides.  Thefe  are  called  Pe&unculi  by  Rcndele - 
this,  and  he  makes  them  a  diftindfc  fpecies  from  the 
larger  fort,  which  he  names  Pedlines ;  but  then  tnofe 
that  he  fpeaks  of  have  never  more  than  one  car,  which 
is  fometimes  on  the  right,  and  fometimes  on  the  left 
fide  ;  but  this  has  ears  on  both  Tides.  There  is  another 
of  the  fmall  kind  entirely  without  ears,  nor  is  there 
any  fign  of  the  ears  being  broken  off ;  however,  there 
are  real  fhells  of  this  kind  taken  notice  of  by  different 
authors.  There  is  Hill  another  fort  refembling  a  fcol¬ 
lop,  or,  as  Tome  think,  a  fort  of  cockle,  becaufe  it 
bears  too  much  on  one  fide  for  the  former.  It  cannot 
be  a  Tellenites,  becaufe  if  it  has  any  fireaks  at  all, 
they  never  run  that  way.  Thefe  are  in  great  plenty 

in 
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in  feveral  parts  of  Oxfordjhire ;  forne  of  which  are  large, 
and  as  it  were  heaped  one  upon  another;  and  others 
fmgle,  or  found  by  themfelves.  The  real  Ihell-ddt 
that  anfvvers  to  thefe  are  called  Streaked  Cockles ;  but 
they  are  always  very  fmooth  within,  whereas  feme  of 
thefe  are  evidently  dreaked  on  the  infide  ;  and  the 
Breaks  not  only  run  from  the  joint  or  hinge  to  the 
rim,  but  there  are  four  or  five  broad  tranfverfe  dreaks, 
made  up  of  feveral  lines  almoft  clofe  to  each  other; 
for  which  reafon  fome  would  have  it  to  be  a  done  of  a 
particular  kind. 

Befides  the  fhells  already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
that  feem  to  be  of  the  oyder  kind,  which  are  very  com- 
mon  in  the  gravel  pits  in  fome  parts  of  Oxfordjhire ; 
among  thefe,  tnere  is  one  of  an  oblong  fhape,  which, 
is  very  thicic,  ana  of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  feem s  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  thick  oblong  concha  taken  notice  of 
bj-’  Or.  M err  it ,  wnich  he  found  in  i/l/r 0  r  cefer  fhlr  e ,  where 
they  are  called  Crow-dones,  Crow-cups,"  aod  Egg=- 
dones;  D 

There  are  other  fhells  or  dones  that  have  fome  re~ 
fernblance  to  mufcles ;  but  they  are  of  an  odd  fort  of 
a  figure,  and  there  are  no  real  fhells  that  we  know  of 
like  them.  They  are  not  hollow,  but  are  filled  on  the 
infide  with  a  deny  earth  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
their  covering  is  white  and  fhining,  with  oblong  lines. 
It  is  very  long  and  narrow  in  proportion,  Ind  is 
marked,  but  very  taintly,  like  the  fhell  of  a  common, 
mufcle. 

There  are  other  petriiications  refembling  fhell-fid], 
of  the  fofter  crudaceous  kind,  fuch  as  the  Sea  Urchin,, 
which  for  fubdance  and  hardnefs  are  much  like  a  peb¬ 
ble,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  They  are  divided  at 
fird  by  five  pretty  draight  lines,  adorned  on  each  fide  by 
a  double  row  of  points,  afeending  from  a  protuberant 
centre  in  the  bads  of  the  done  to'another  fhape  at  the 
top,  but  foliated  round  in  the  manner  of  a  rofe.  It 
is  likewife  fubdivided  by  five  other  indented  lines, 
which  terminate  before  they  reach  the  centre  ;  but  they 
make  the  fpaces  between  them  appear  like  pentagons, 
or  like  the  fhells  of  fome  kinds  of  tortoifes.  Aldro - 
.  *vandus  takes  notice  of  a  done  of  this  kind,  which  he 
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imagined  refembled  the  Sea  Hedge-hog  deprived  of  Ifs 
prickly  coat.  Dr.  Plot t  calls  it  the  Porcupine  Stone 
without  bridles.  There  is  another  that  is  curioufly 
embroidered,  and  refembles  the  Sea  Hedge-hog  of  Im- 
feratus.  It  is  of  a  whitilh  afh  colour  without,  but 
within  is  a  hard  black  flint  covered  over  with  thin 
glittering  plates  placed  edgeways  on  the  ball  of  the 
flint,  and  which  compofe  the  uniform  eminences  and 
deprefiures  with  waved  and  tranfverfe  lines.  Some 
Writers  call  thefe  Serpents  Eggs. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Hedge-hog  Stone,  which 
refembles  the  fhell  of  a  kind  of  fea  hedge-hog,  and 
is  faid  to  be  like  the  dellated  eggs  of  that  hedge-hog. 
Their  outermoll:  coat  is  full  of  fharp  prickles,  upon 
which  account  they  are  fometimes  called  Sea  Cheft- 
nuts,  becaufe  of  their  likenefs  to  the  rough  prickles 
that  encompafs  cheftnuts  while  they  are  on  the  tree. 
When  they  are  dead,  all  the  prickles  will  fall  off,  and 
then  the  fhell  is  difeovered,  which  is  curioufly  wrought, 
and  refembles  the  done  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 
They  confifl  of  many  compartments  arid  eminences, 
which  are  fo  regularly  difpofed,  that  the  moil  inge¬ 
nious  embroiderer  cannot  eafily  imitate  them.  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  there  is  any  animal  with  a  Hull 
like  this  done  ;  for  no  account  has  been  given  of  any 
i'uch  hitherto.  There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  Echinites 
or  Hedge-hcg  Stone  found  in  the  quarries  near  Sbot- 
ever  BilL  The  inward  fhell  of  this  fifh  is  very  fin *.11, 
though  the  prickles  are  long  and  flifF;  and  it  is  always 
found  in  the  deeped  waters  kicking  to  the  rocks. 

The  Cornu  Ammon  is,  or  Ammon*  s  Horn,  :s  fo  call¬ 
ed  becaufe  it  is  like  the  horns  of  rams,  which  w'ere  con- 
fecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amtnon ,  feated  in  the 
■Tandy  defarts  of  Lybia.  They  were  formerly  taken  to 
be  petrified  ferpents,  and  feveral  authors  have  com¬ 
pared  them  to  the  nautilus,  or  have  confounded  them 
with  each  other.  The  unpetrified  Ammon  s  Horns  are 
divided  by  feveral  partitions ;  but  they  have  fewer  finu- 
oiities  than  the  nautilus,  and  they  have  no  fmall  pipes 
that  run  through  them  to  preferve  a  communication 
one  with  another.  There  is  alfo  fome  difference  in 
their  covering;  for  the  nautilus  is  very  fraooth,  or  zx 
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lead  the  breaks  of  the  furface  only  anfwer  to  the  wind¬ 
ings  on  the  infide,  and  are  very  broad ;  whereas  An *• 
men's  Horns  have  feveral  external  turns,  are  covered  of¬ 
ten  with  tubercles,  and  almoft  always  with  breaks. 
There  are  plenty  of  the  foffile  kind  in  the  county  of 
Oxford ,  which  are  of  different  colours,  ffiapes  and 
fizes,  but  always  fo  curled  up,  that  the  place  of  the 
head  is  in  the  circumference,  and  the  tail  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bone.  Some  are  fmall,  with  protuberant 
parts  fwelling  almob  to  a  round  ;  others  are  broader 
and  more  depreffed ;  but  the  lines  in  both  are  undu¬ 
lated,  and  extended  from  near  the  centre  to  a  fingle- 
edged  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  bone.  In  this  refpect 
they  differ  from  a  third  fort  that  has  broader  lines,  but 
not  undulated,  and  they  terminate  at  the  large  protu¬ 
berances  on  each  fide  the  bone,  between  which  and 
the  broad  back  thereof  there  run  other  lines ;  the  whole 
body  of  the  bone  being  likewife  divided  into  futures, 
not  much  unlike  the  leaves  of  an  oak. 

A  fort  of  thefe  bones  have  been  found  in  the  parifh 
of  Cleydon  in  Oxfordjhire ,  which  have  many  more 
turns  than  the  former,  though  they  are  not  much 
>  but  they  are  without  a  covering,  and  are  of 
a  yellowidi  colour,  with  breaks  that  run  from  the  in- 
nermob  part  of  the  bone,  and  are  all  fingle,  except 
that  fome  of  them  are  divided  into  two  parts  before 
they  reach  the  rim  of  the  bone,  where  they  terminate 
with  a  back  much  more  protuberant  than  the  reb  of 
the  bone,  though  breaked  in  the  fame  manner.  There 
are  alfo  others  met  with  that  are  not  bones  like  the 
former,  but  con  fib  of  a  fine  bony  earth,  or  hardened 
yellow  clay;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  authors, 
who  affirm  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  confidence. 

The  OPHIOMORPHITES  nearly  refemble  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  are  fo  called  from  their  being  like  ferpents 
rolled  up.  Some  of  thefe  are  alfo  found  fo  foft,  that 
it  is  eafy  to  break  them  with  the  fingers;  but  there  are 
others  that  confib  of  a  hard  blueifh  bone.  They  differ 
from  thefe  in  their  lines  or  furrows ;  for  in  the  former 
the  breaks  are  wider,  and  more  open  near  the  rim  : 
but  in  fome  of  thefe  they  are  clofer,  and  alfo  united 
into  pretty  large  protuberant  knobs  on  each  fide  the 
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back  of  the  ftone,  which  in  thefe  is  broad  and  forne- 
what  fifing,  and  is  crofted  by  other  crooked  or  curve 
lines  that  run  between  the  eminences*  There  are  other 
ftones  of  this  kind,  that  have  only  ftraight  fingle  ribs, 
which  likevvife  terminate  in  ftraight  ridges,  that  run  on 
each  fide  the  back  of  the  ftone ;  between  which  there 
is  a  third  that  is  more  prominent,  and  might  be  taken 
for  the  fpine  of  the  back  ;  however,  it  is  not  wreathed, 
but  plain  like  thofe  on  each  fide  of  it.  The  largeft 
of  this  kind  in  Oxfordjhire  was  found  at  Langford ,  near 
Oxford ,  and  is  eleven  inches  over,  and  weighs  feven- 
teen  pounds.  The  ribs  are  fingle,  and  there  are  no 
knobs  or  ridges  at  the  back,  which  is  plain  and  even. 

The  BELEMNITES  are  fo  called  from  the  Greek 
word  Belemnon,  which  fignifies  a  dart,  becaufe  they 
are  nearly  of  that  fhape.  Authors  are  not  agreed  in 
what  clafs  to  place  this  ftone.  The  fhape  is,  however, 
fometimes  conical,  fometimes  cylindrical,  and  they 
moll  commonly  confift  of  a  fubftance  that  is  black  and 
horny ;  the  length  is  from  two  inches  to  eight,  and  the 
diameter  from  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four 
inches  in  circumference.  The  inward  parts  confift  of 
rays,  and  there  is  generally  a  cell  at  the  large  end,  and 
a  furrow  that  runs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

There  are  other  ftones  that  reprefent  herbs  and 
plants,  among  which  are  FUNGITES,  or  TUBE?- 
ROIDES,  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  mufh- 
rooms :  thefe  are  of  an  afh-colour  without,  but  a  black 
Hint  within.  Others  referable  only  the  parts  of  plants, 
one  of  which  has  been  met  with  like  a  root  of  briony 
broken  off  tranfverfely,  which  fhevved  the  final!  fibres 
that  run  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ;  as  well 
as  the  other  ftreaks  that  run  down  the  Tides,  and  the 
annular  divifions.  The  colour  alfo  is  fo  like  that  of 
briony,  that  it  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  if, 
except  by  the  weight.  It  was  found  in  quarries  of 
rubble-ftcne  near  Sbotover  Hill  in  Oxfordshire. 

There  are  other  ftones  like  the  fruit  of  trees,  fome 
of  which  are  called  PYRIFORMES,  from  their  like- 
nefs  to  pears :  one  of  thefe  was  found  of  eleven  inches 
in  circumference,  and  in  fize  and  form  refembling  a 
king-pear.  This  was  a  black  ftint  ;  but  there  is  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  that  is  whitifh  without,  and  yellow  within,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  warden  pear.  Other  hones  have  been  found 
in  the  fhape  of  apricots,  with  the  cleft  or  furrow  from 
the  balk  to  the  top,  exadly  reprefenting  a  real  apri¬ 
cot ;  likewife  there  have  been  ipars  found  refemblihg 
mulberries,  and  white  flints  in  the  fhape  of  Lucca. 
olives. 

There  are  alfo  ftones  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  belonging 
to  fruits.  Moft  of  thefe  have  a  kind  of  pedicle  or 
balk,  from  which  they  feem  to  have  had  their  growth, 
and  are  ridged  and  furrowed  the  whole  length  of  the 
bone.  Their  texture  is  very  curious,  they  being  made 
up  of  little  thin  plates,  not  unlike  the  Hone  called  the 
Selenite,  only  they  are  opaque,  and  the  bulk  of  tire 
bone  much  different.  The  plates  feem  to  be  made 
up  of  brings,  fome  of  which  run  two  ways,  and  others 
three,  and  according  to  their  directions  the  ftone  will 
readily  cleave;  yet  they  are  all  oblique  to  the  axis  of 
the  bone. 

There  are  other  bones  that  referable  animals,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  among  which  there  are  fome  that 
feem  to  have  been  petrified  reptiles,  and  very  likely 
have  been  really  fuch,  which  may  eaflly  be  accounted 
for  without  the  help  of  a  flood.  There  are  others  that 
reprefent  the  fhells  of  garden  fnails,  and  are  very  nume¬ 
rous.  There  are  others  called  Worm-bones,  which  are 
of  two  forts,  and  one  of  them  is  of  a  whitifh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  but  not  hollow  within  ;  for  they  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  texture  with  the  pebble-bones  among  which  they 
are  found. 

There  are  fome  bones  that  reprefent  the  parts  of 
four-focted  beabs ;  particularly  in  the  quarries  at 
Heddington  there  are  fome  that  are  like  the  head  of  a 
horfe,  having  the  ears  and  creb  of  the  mane,  with  the 
places  of  the  eyes,  as  prominent  as  in  a  real  horfe  ;■ 
and  the  reb  of  the  face  entire,  only  the  mouth  and  nofe,' 
are  wanting  in  them  ail.  Thefe  are  not  uncommon, 
and  they  are  of  feveral  fixes  ;  though  they  are  not 
taken  notice  of  by  any  ancient  authors.  There  are^ 
other  bones  in  the  form  of  hearts,  and  on  account  of . 
their  fize  are  by  authors  called  Bucardites,  or  bones,; 
like  bulls  hearts.  They  are  of  a  whitifa  yellow  co- 
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kur,  with  a  fmooth  plain  furface ;  though  there  arc 
forne  that  are  ribbed  on  each  fide  ;  thefe  are  ten  inches 
in  circumference,  and  weigh  about  two  pounds ;  and 
there  have  been  fome  found  that  have  weighed  twice 
as  much. 

Dr.  Plott  met  with  forne  fort  of  ftones  in  the  quarries 
of  the  rubble-done  near  Sbotover ,  which  were  compofed 
of  filaments  like  hair;  and  which  could  not  be  the 
Polythrix  of  Pliny,  becaufe  they  are  not  greenifti,  nor 
the  Bodrychites  of  Zorocifter ,  nor  the  Corfoides  of  Pliny , 
becaufe  they  are  neither  grey  nor  long.  However,  it 
is  a  fort  of  Thrichites,  becaufe  it  is  moll  like  the  Ihort 
hair  of  beads.  The  colour  is  yellowilh,  and  each  hair 
when  viewed  through  a  microfcope  appears  to  be 
dreaked  and  furrowed  throughout  its  whole  length. 

Some  hones  have  been  found  accurately  reprefenting 
the  combs  of  bees,  with  the  cells  of  each  cavity  all 
hexangular,  exaftly  like  thofe  of  honeycombs.  There 
was  one  done  found  in  a  marl-pit  that  was  very  like  a 
mole  both  in  the  head  and  tail,  but  more  efpecially  in 
the  foot ;  it  was  fo  very  exaft  that  it  was  divided  into 
claws,  and  reprefented  the  foot  of  that  animal  in  ail 
particulars.  Some  have  been  found  fo  nearly  refem- 
bling  the  head  of  an  Owl,  as  almod  to  imitate  life, 
having  the  eyes  and  beak  of  that  animal  very  perfect. 
Another  was  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  partridge’s  fkull, 
with  the  eyes  and  fhort  beak,  and  was  hollowed  behind 
juft  as  if  the  brains  had  been  taken  out :  to  thefe  may 
be  added  dill  another,  which  was  the  accurate  repre- 
fentation  of  a  pullet’s  heart,  with  the  fat  near  the  bafis 
thereof,  and  the  coronary  vefiels  defcending  from  it 
mod  exactly  delineated.  All  thefe  are  taken  notice 
of  by  Dr.  Plett. 

There  are  fome  dones  that  feem  to  belong  to  the 
oviparous  quadrupedes,  among  which  is  the  Bufonites 
or  Toad-done.  Authors  acquaint  us  there  are  two 
kinds  of  thefe,  the  fird  of  which  are  thofe  that  are 
called  Brontiae  and  Ombria,  which  are  fometimes  of 
a  dufky  reddifh,  yellowidi  or  greenifli  colour,  of  the 
flze  of  a  hen’s  egg.  From  the  flat  or  the  concave  fide 
there  generally  runs  five  lines  to  the  centre  of  the  con¬ 
vex 
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vex  fide,  at  equal  diftances,  and  marked  with  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  tubercles. 

There  has  been  another  Hone  found  in  the  rubble- 
quarry  near  Shotover  Hilly  that  is  a  lively  reprefen ta- 
tion  of  olfa&ory  nerves  entire  and  whole :  many  of 
thele  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fmooth  without,  and 
hollow  within..  Dr.  Plott  found  another  of  an  oval 
ihape,  and  chiefly  of  a  reddifh  colour;  but  at  one 
end  it  had  a  circle  of  white  within,  which  is  a  zone  of 
the  colour  of  the  flone,  and  then  a  round  pupil  of 
white,  fo  that  it  looked  like  an  eye  darkened  by  a 
cataract.  7 

There  are  other  Hones,  which  refemble  the  ears  of 
a  man,  though  much  lefs,  and  Dr.  Plott  calls  them 
Otites  or  Auriculares ;  they  are  common  in  the  rubble- 
quarries  near  Shotover ,  but  more  fo  in  a  bank  near  a 
Spring  at  Somerton  town’s  end,  eaftward  from  the 
church.  There  are  other  ftones  met  with  in  the  Ihape 
of  human  breaks,  having  not  only  the  nipple,  but 
tne  areola  ftudded  with  fmall  protuberances,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  properly  called  Mamm  ill  ares. 

There  are  other  ftones,  which  exa&iy  refemble  the 
heart  of  a  man,  with  the  trunk  of  the  defending  part 
G f.  ^e  vena  cava,  as  alfo  the  afcending  part  of  the 
vein  of  the  fame  name.  Likewife  from  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  there  proceeded  the  trunk  of  the  great  artery, 
and  a  portion  of  the  fame  artery  tending  downwards* 
Within  it  appeared  to  be  a  whitifti  fort  of  flint,  and 
certainly  deferves  the  name  of  Anthropocardites. 

Other  ftones  have  been  found  exa&ly  representing 
the  private  parts  of  a  man ;  and  others  in  the  Ihape  of 
kidneys,  with  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  ureters  defend¬ 
ing  from  the  hollow  part  of  it.  When  found  it  was 
of  the  colour  of  a  kidney,  and  was  fo  foft  that  it  might 
he  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  that  is,  the  part  of  it 
refembling  an  ureter  ;  but  in  lefs  than  an  hour’s  time 
it  grew  as  hard  as  the  reft  of  the  ftone.  To  this  clafs 
may  be  added  the  Triorchites,  or  Diorchites,  which 
refemble  the  tefticles  of  man  or  beaft. 

Some  ftones  have  been  met  with  in  the  Ihape  of 
human  bones ;  particularly  one  exa&ly  refembling  the 
lowermoft  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man,  with  the 

lower 
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lower  head  ;  between  which  are  the  anterior  and  the- 
larger  pofterior  finus,  which  is  the  feat  of  tae  ftrong 
ligament  that  rifes  out  of  the  thigh,  and  that  allows  a 
pail  age  to  the  veflels  defending  into  the  leg.  A  little 
above  the  finus,  where  the  bone  fee  ms  to  have  been 
broken  off,  there  is  a  fhining  fpar-like  fubftance,  re- 
fembling  marrow  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone.  Its  cir¬ 
cumference  near  the  head  is  exactly  two  feet,  ana  a?, 
the  top  above  the  finus -about  fifteen  inches,  and  the 
weight  is  near  twenty  pounds  ;  which  flievvs  that  the 
bulk  is  too  monflrous  to  have  belonged  to  a  man, 
though  it  is  precifely  of-  the  fame  fhape.  With  this 
there  was  found  a  tooth  that  weighed  two  ounces  and 
aouarter;  but  it  was  not  at  all  petrified,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  teeth,  whole 
hardnefs'and  want  of  large  pores  do  not  fo  readdy 
fubjeft  them  to  petrification  :  for  the  fame  reafon  in 
o-raves  thev  are  often  found  found  and  good,  when  all 
die  other  parts  have  been  confirmed.  Not  far  fiom 
Bath  in  Sotnerfetjhire,  there  have  been  katruls  of  teeth 
picked  up  by  thofe  who  followed  the  plough,  thougu 
no  other  bones  were  met  with  to  which  they  might  have 
been  fuppofed  to  belong.  We  are  informed  by  Tazellus- 
in  his  hiftory  of  Sicily ,  that  two  large  fkeletons  were 
found,  which,  when  they  came  to  be  touched,  all  fell 
into  duff,  except  the  teeth  called  the  grinders.  What 
animal  the  thigh-bone  above  mentioned  did  belong  to 
is  hard  to  fay,  though  fome  have  taken  it  to  be  die 
bone  of  an  elephant  brought  over  by  the  Romans  when 
they  were  matters  of  this  kingdom.  However,  it 
does  not  appear  from  any  authors,  that  thofe  animals 
were  ever  brought  over  into  Britain  ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  feveral  have  been  brought  over  hither 
for  publick  fhevvs  :  but  whether  any  died  in  Oxford- 
fiire,  and  were  there  buried,  mult  be  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  reader. 

There  has  been  a  great  number  of  monitrous  teeth 
found  in  different  parts  of  England ;  and  in  Ejfex  there 
were  two  met  with  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  which 
were  large  enough  to  make  two  hundred  each  of  the 
common  fize.  One  dug  up  near  Maidftone  in  Kent  was 

near  feven  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  five 

ounces 
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ounces  and  one  eighth.  In  the  year  1 666,  after  the 
lire  of  London ,  when  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  was  pulled 
down,  there  was  a  thigh-bone  found  larger  than  the 
above-mentioned,  which  however  was  not  turned  to 
Hone.  There  was  alfo  another  found  in  London  three 
feet  and  two  inches  long-.  After  all,  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  thefe  bones  did  not  belong  to  elephants,  be- 
caufe  they  are  of  a  quite  different  fhape,  which  has 
been  found  by  comparing  them  together ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Dr.  Plott  was  of  opinion  they  belonged  to  men 
or  women.  To  fupport  his  opinion,  he  takes  notice  of 
the  fuzes  of  the  feveral  giants  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors  ;  and  he  likewife  mentions  a  giant 
in  France ,  who  lived  there  about  two  hundred  years 
ago  :  this  man  was  faid  to  be  fo  tall,  that  a  manof  a 
common  nature  might  go  upright  between  his  legs. 

Dr.  Plott  likewife  takes  notice  of  a  Hone  found  at 
the  foot  of  Shotonoer  Hill ,  which  reprefents  the  leg  and 
foot  of  a  man  cut  off  above  the  ancle,  and  which  from 
the  toe  to  the  heel  is  about  a  yard  long.  However,, 
he  does  not  take  this  to  be  a  petrification,  but  a  Hone 
formed  in  this  fhape  by  the  plaHic  power  of  nature. 

Befides  thefe  Hones  refembling  the  parts  of  animals, 
there  are  others  not  unlike  things  made  by  art.  Among 
thefe  are  fome  of  the  fhape  of  buttons,  and  others  like 
the  heel  of  an  old  fhoe,  with  the  lifts  plainly  didin- 
gui died  from  each  other.  One  of  the  button  Hones- 
was  found  at  Peynton  in  Qxfordjhire ,  pretty  near  refem¬ 
bling  a  hair  button. 

Other  Hones  have  been  feen  like  the  bags  called  the 
Sleeves  of  Hippocrates,  made  ufe  of  by  the  chemids  ; 
and  there  have  been  three  one  above  another,  as  they 
ufually  place  them.  Others  have  been  found  in  the 
lb  ape  of  a  whetHone;  and  fome  in  that  of  a  cap. 
There  is  another  Hone  of  an  afh  colour  called  Tro- 
cnites,  from  its  hkenefs  to  a  wheel  5  for  it  has  rays  or 
fpokes  which  proceed  from  the  center,  like  thofe  of  a. 
cart-wheel  from  its  nave.  Some  of  thefe  are  called 
Entrochi,  or  Wheels  within  Wheels  ;  the  rays  of  one 
of  the  Trochites  being  in  relievo,  and  always  lying  in 
the  furrows  between  the  two  protuberances  of  the 
other,  as  in  the  futures  of  a  fcull.  The  round  part  is 
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fmooth,  and  the  nave  is  flat  ;  from  which,  as  in 
common  wheels,  the  prominent  rays  proceed  to  the 
outward  circumference,  fo  as  to  leave  furrows  between 
them.  They  are  joined  together  fo  curioufly,  that 
they  feem  to  be  the  effect  of  art  ;  for  the  fpokes  of  one 
are  infsrted  in  the  furrows  of  the  other,  fo  as  to  re- 
prefent  the  futures  of  a  human  fcull.  Sometimes  there 
are  twenty  united  together  in  this  manner.  When  the 
Entrochos  is  fmooth  in  every  part,  the  fpokes  are 
prominent.  Thefe  hones  differ  in  colour  from  each 
other;  for  feme  are  white,  others  afh-coloured,  and 
others  again  yellow :  they  d  frer  alfo  in  fize,  for  the 
largeft  are  near  an  inch  broad,  and  about  a  third  as 
much  thick.  It  is  found  in  Saxony ,  in  the  clefts  of 
marble,  of  a  whitifh  afh- colour. 

The  Entrochi  of  Staffordjhire  are  much  larger, 
longer,  and  confequently  compounded  of  more  tro- 
chites,  than  thofe  of  Torkjhire  or  Somerfetjbire  ;  for 
fome  are  three  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
whofe  center  or  nave  is  half  an  inch  over.  One  found 
in  a  rock  was  near  fix  inches  long,  but  it  was  fo  faff 
inclofed  that  it  could  not  be  got  out  entire.  Some  of 
two  inches  and  a  half  long  confided  of  thirty-five  tro- 
chites. 

At  Beresford,  and  other  places  in  Staff or djhire ,  there 
are  hones  that  feem  to  be  made  up  of  thick  tro- 
chites,  that  have  no  bore  at  all,  nor  any  rays  at  the 
top  proceeding  from  a  folid  centre  ;  which  is  no 
wonder,  becaufe  when  they  are  broken  they  do  not 
feem  to  confift  of  plates  like  the  reh.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  fort  that  feem  to  be  made  up  of  joints  like  the 
Entrochi,  in  which  the  trochites  neither  appear  round 
nor  fquare  on  their  outermoh  rims,  but  fharp  like  the 
edge  of  a  ferew,  tapering  from  the  place  of  their  join¬ 
ing,  and  are  ftreaked  on  their  furfaces  ;  fo  that  the 
rays  of  one  do  not  enter  into  the  furrows  of  the  other, 
nor  yet  do  the  rays  join  to  the  center  at  right  angles ; 
and  this  in  thefe  is  a  large  cylinder  of  black  flint. 
Neither  are  all  thefe  cylindrical  as  the  former  ;  for 
fome  of  them  taper  upwards  from  a  broad  bafls,  the 
lowermoh  rims  being  greateh,  and  decreafing  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  top.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo  different  from 
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the  former,  that  they  have  a  thin  Freaked  plate  palling 
from  each  rim  to  the  fides  of  the  cylindrical  concavity  ; 
io  that  there  appears  a  diftincl  concavity  between  each 
ring.  Some  again  have  others  included  within  them, 
and  appear  like  rings  parallel  to  each  other,  and  not  like 
a  fcrew,  nor  do  the  protuberant  edges  of  the  one  enter  into 
the  furrows  of  the  other,  like  the  male  and  female  fcrews. 

Some  forts  of  thefe  hones,  that  have  fuch  cavities, 
are  in  the^form  of  live  columns  joined  together  with¬ 
out  any  addition  ;  and  others  are  bound  by  thin  rin?s 
«.hat  hand  pretty  tnick  and  at  equal  diflances,  which 
are  not  Freaked.  Some  again  are  knit  together  by  the 
fame  fort  of  rings,  that  are  only  in  pairs,  there  being 
fome  diftance  between  each  pair;  and  others  have  four 
placed  in  the  fame  manner.  There  is  kill  another  fort 
fenced  ^  in  the  fame  way,  lome  of  which  are  of  an 
equal  bignefs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  are 
curioufly  wrought  in  fmall  rings,  £rF  with  two  at 
lome  diftance,  and  then  with  four  clofe  together ;  and 
fo  on  alternately^  the  whole  length  of  the  done  :  but 
others,  though  like  the  former  in  other  refpecls,  are 
bigger  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  and  refem- 
ble  a  pillar  with  a  pedefta-1  and  capital.  Laftly,  there 
are  fome  very  fmall  ones,  that  hand  in  cavities  like 
Fraight  fmooth  pillars,  only  they  are  marked  with  a  row 
of  knobs  on  each  fide ;  and  there  are  others  that  look 
like  fo  many  buttons  piled  upon  each  other. 

ASTER1./E,  or  Star-Stones,  are  found  in  feve¬ 
rs!  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the  Felds 
about  Cieydon  in  Oxfordjbire.  They  confik  of  thin 
plates  lying  obliquely  to  the  horizontal  pofition,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Stone  ;  and  the  colour 

is  various,  according  loathe  different  foils  in  which 
tiiey  are  found  :  for  this  reafon,  in  Gloucefkerjhire  and 
Torkjhire ,  where  they  are  taken  out  of  a  blue  clay, 
they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  colour,  and  break  like 
flints  with  a  dark  fhining  furface.  Xn  'l/Tra.?cwick-m 
Jhire ,  as  well  as  in  fome  parts  of  Gloucejlerjhire ,  they  are 
of  an  aki  colour  ;  and  at  Cieydon  they  are  yellovvifh, 
becaufe  they  are  found  in  a  yellowifh  earth.  They 
are  here  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  fel- 
dom  lefs  than  an  inch  in  circumference  :  and  whereas 
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In  other  counties  they  are  fo  hard,  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  at  all  poffihle,  to  feparate  one  from  another  without 
fpoiiing  them  ;  yet  if  thefe  are  deeped  in  vinegar  for 
a  night,  they  may  be  divided  the  next  morning  with 
fiafety  and  eafe.  They  likevvife  differ  from  thofe  of 
other  places  in  fhape;  for,  befides  the  fculpture  that 
makes  up  the  angles,  there  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
rofe  in  the  middle  thereof,  which  is  not  commonly 
feen  in  thofe  found  elfewhere. 

Many  of  the  longed  jointed  Star-Stones  have  fome 
of  their  joints  a  little  broader  and  more  prominent 
than  others,  dividing  the  whole  body  as  it  were  into 
certain  conjugations  of  two,  three,  or  more  joints, 
which,  as  Dr.  Lifter  obferves,  are  marked  with  lets  of 
wires,  as  he  calls  them. 

The  Star-Stones  found  in  Stajftordjhire  are  exafllv 
of  the  fame  fhape,  in  which  flars  are  commonly  painted ; 
for  they  have  all  five  principal  rays  of  an  equal  length, 
fhape,  and  make,  and  proceeding  from  the  centre, 
which  is  either  folid  or  hollow,  and  where  they  join- 
in  angles  of  feventy-two  degrees.  They  differ  fome- 
what  from  each  other  in  the  different  places  where 
they  are  found,  as  alio  from  thofe  in  Oxfordjhire ,  as 
well  as  from  thofe  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Lifter  in  the 
Philosophical  Tranfaftions  ;  for  though  they  are  placed 
on  each  other  in  columns,  and  feem  to  be  fragments, 
fome  having  three,  four,  or  more  joints,  yet  none  of 
them  feem  to  be  made  up  of  plates  lying  obliquely  to 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  ftar;  and  fome  of  them 
have  their  angles  fo  very  acute,  and  confequently  their 
Tides  fo  deeply  furrowed,  that  they  feem  to  reprefen t 
the  rowel  of  a  fpur,  without  any  fculpture  or  indented 
future;  but  when  there  is  any  fuch,  they  are  of  a  quite 
different  kind  from  thofe  already  mentioned. 

The  firft  fort  are  placed  in  a  cafe  of  a  flinty  kind  of 
done,  confiding  of  five  angles  ;  and  the  rays  proceed 
from  a  folid  centre  of  a  coal-black  colour,  not  bigger 
than  a  common  pin  ;  yet  they  are  evidently  of  a  fiat 
figure,  confiding  of  five  angles  ;  though  the  angles  of 
the  inner  one  do  not  point  againd  the  fharp  rays  of 
the  outer,  but  againd  the  deep  furrows  between  them  ; 
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however,  they  are  both  (moodily  jointed,  without  any 
hatching  or  engraving. 

The  fecond  fort  confifis  of  a  flat  and  not  hollow- 
fided  piece,  fuch  as  Dr.  Lifter  has  defcribed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions  ;  and  the  hatchings  thereof 
are  very  different  from  all  his.  There  is  one  prin¬ 
cipal  ray  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremity  of  each  angle,  with  oblique  lines  proceed¬ 
ing  upwards  therefrom,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  in 
fome  fenfe  reprefent  fo  many  boughs  of  a  tree. 

The  third  kind  has  alfo  flat  fides  ;  but  the  joints  are 
all  unequal,  one  of  them  being  always  more  protube¬ 
rant  than  the  next,  and  fo  alternately  throughout  the 
whole  column.  It  confffls  of  twelve  joints,  and  the 
hollow  of  each  angle  is  neither  hatched  on  the  top, 
nor  is  the  column  bent,  or  the  leaft  inclining,  as  thofe 
commonly  are  which  are  of  a  greater  length,  Thefe 
have  the  property  of  moving  in  vinegar,  like  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  this  property  feems  to  have  been  known  to 
Roger  Bacon  near  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  for  in  one  of 
his  epiftles  he  affirms  they  would  run  in  vinegar. 

The  ASTROITES  are  akin  to  the  Afferite,  and  are 
of  different  fizes,  but  are  adorned  all  over  with  many 
Hars ;  and  there  are  no  Jefs  than  four  different  kinds 
found  in  Oxfordjhire ,  in  two  whereof  the  liars  are  in 
mezzo-relievo,  they  being  prominent  and  Handing 
outwards,  with  the  llreaks  defcending  from  the  center 
at  the  top  and  all  Tides  to  the  rock  on  which  they 
grow.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  larger  and  others  of  a 
fmaller  kind,  which  are  both  found  in  the  quarries  of 
rubble-flone.  There  is  a  third  fort,  which  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  reft,  and  are  deeply  engraved  like  a 
feal,  and  ffreaked  from  the  prominent  edges  above, 
to  a  centre  in  the  bottom.  Thefe  are  generally  hexa¬ 
gons,  and  fometimes  pentagons ;  and  yet  they  agree 
with  the  former  in  this,  that  the  ffars  are  only  fuper- 
ficial,  and  not  found  in  the  body  of  the  Hone. 

The  fourth  fort  has  been  imperfe&Iy  defcribed  by 
Oefnery  and  after  him  by  feveral  others.  The  Hreaks 
of  thefe  are  like  the  third  fort,  defcending  in  a  con¬ 
cave  ;  but  from  the  edges  are  generally  round,  or  with 
five  angles  at  the  cop,  and  tend  to  a  center,  but  not 
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of  their  own  kind,  for  they  are  fmooth  and  apparently 
prominent.  They  are  found  in  quarries  of  rubble- 
done,  and  are  debated,  not  only  on  the  furface  of  the 
done,  but  quite  through  the  depth  thereof ;  yet  not 
fo  as  to  have  one  continued  liar  reach  through  the 
whole,  but  many,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ftone ;  for  about  ten  of  them  lie  in  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  dar- Hones ; 
only  they  are  not  feparate,  but  join  together,  and 
make  as  it  were  fo  many  rows  of  the  done.  Some  of 
thefe  are  fo  large  in  France,  that  they  have  been  there 
ufed  for  the  building  of  walls  and  houfes  ;  but  with 
us  they  are  generally  employed  in  paving  caufewaysy 
particularly  in  Oxfordjbire. 

The  property  of  moving  in  vinegar  is  common  both 
to  the  A  derise  and  the  Adroites ;  though  the  Aderite 
will  move  not  only  in  a  whole  joint,  but  two  or  three 
connected  together  ;  whereas  the  Adroites  mud  be 
broken  into  very  fmall  pieces  before  they  will  move, 
i  lie  Afleriai  has  not  only  a  progreflive  motion,  but 
will  turn  round  in  vinegar,  and  will  dir  more  brifdy 
and  longer  than  any  other  done  that  vinegar  has  the 
like  ed'e<d  upon  ;  and  though  it  has  been  deeped  there¬ 
in  for.  three  or  four  days,  yet  when  frelh  is  poured 
upon  it,  it  will  dill  emit  a  great  many  little  bubbles 
as  at  frd  from  underneath  it,  and  at  the  indantit  be¬ 
gins  to  move. 

Linn&us  places  the  LAPIS  JUDAICUS,  or  Jews 
Stone,  among  petriheations  •  and  Boet  informs  us 
that  it  is  in  the  diape  of  an  olive,  and  is  roundidi, 
tender,  and  brittle,  with  dreaks  that  run  according 
to  the  length,  and  placed  at  equal  didances,  as  if  they 
were  done  by  art.  The  colour  is  whitifh,  or  a  faint 
afh  colour,  fhining  within,  and  it  may  be  obliquely 
cloven  into  foliaceous  plates.  It  is  called  a  Jenvs 
Stone,  becaufe  it  has  been  found  in  fudma,  and  other 
parts  of  Syria  ;  but  fome  of  thefe  have  been  found  in 
England ,  particularly  in  Oxfordjhire ,  which  are  of  a 
more  dender  and  longer  ftiape  than'  any  fort  of  olive. 
Some  are  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  but  others  have  been 
met  with  lefs  than  an  inch  long,  and  not  much 
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above  half  an  inch  round.  Moll  of  them  have  a  kind 
of  pedicle  or  ftalk,  from  which  they  feem  to  have  had 
their  growth,  and  there  are  ridges  or  furrows  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  hone.  The  ridges  are  marked 
with  fmall  knots,  in  four  points  placed  in  a  fquare, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle.  Their  texture  is  very  cu¬ 
rious,  for  they  confift  of  thin  plates,  as  above,  not 
unlike  the  felenites,  only  they  are  opaque. 

Linn  a  us  likewife  places  CORAL,  Madrepore,  and 
the  like,  among  petrification s ;  and  he  calls  them  Li- 
thophytes,  though  they  have  been  commonly  placed 
among  fea  plants.  Thofe  of  the  Coral  kind  are  a 
little  flexible,  like  wood,  when  in  the  water,  and  to 
a  fmall  degree  when  out  of  it ;  but  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  into  powder  like  chalk.  There  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  this  kind,  which  reiemble  fmall  trees  with¬ 
out  leaves  :  others  are  in  the  form  of  a  net,  fome- 
times  with  large  mefhes,  and  fometimes  with  fmall. 
The  mfide  of  the  branches  feems  to  be  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  horn ;  for  it  has  the  fame  fmell  when  put 
into  the  fire  ;  but  the  bark  is  of  a  ftony  nature, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  fait.  Coral,  properly  fo 
called,  is  of  a  ftony  nature,  and  is  placed  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  becaufe  it  produces  fea  infe&s.  Some 
of  thefe  are  red,  and  others  white,  and  others  of  va- 
nous,  colours.  However,  the  red,  of  the  colour  of 
vermillion,  is  beft,  and  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  of  the 
male  kind,  and  that  which  is  palifh  of  the  female. 
The  white  Coral  is  the  next  in  value,  and  then  black  * 
but  thofe  of  the  other  colours  fome  will  not  allow  to 
be  Corals,  though  they  are  found  in  the  fame  places 
It  is  always  covered  with  a  bark,  and  is  ftony,  folid 
and  very  hard,  even  in  the  water  ;  though  the  branches 
are  a  little  flexible,  but  foon  grow  hard  in  the  air, 
The  bark  of  Coral  is  a  mixture  of  tartar  and  a  fluid 
of  a  gluey  nature;  and  though  it  is  a  little  rough  it 
takes  a  very  fine  polifh.  Some  take  the  black  Coral 
to  be  a  fea  plant  of  a  different  nature. 

.  .Red  CoraJ  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  in  Europe  as  it 
is  m  Jfia,  and  particularly  in  Arabia.  It  is  ufed  for 
making  ieveral  forts  of  toys,  fuch  as  fpoons,  heads  of 
canes,  knife-handles,  fword-hilts,  and  beads;  and, 

when 
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when  fet  in  filver,  it  ferves  as  a  play-thing  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  is  defigned  to  rub  their  gums  therewith, 
that  they  may  breed  their  teeth  more  eafily. 

On  the  young  branches  of  Coral  there  are  found 
fmall  eminences,  pierced  in  the  form  of  liars,  and  full 
of  a  milky  fluid  when  they  are  juft  taken  out  of  the 
water.  Many  learned  men  have  thought  fea  plants  to 
be  nothing  but  petrifications,  confiding  of  plates  of 
fait,  and  layers  of  tartar,  placed  one  upon  another  ; 
and  as  coral  always  grows  with  its  head  downwards, 
in  caverns  of  rocks  in  the  fea,  the  fituation  has  caufed 
them  to  fufpeft  that  they  were  nothing  elfe  but  petri¬ 
fications  like  thofe  found  on  the  roofs  of  certain  caves 
in  the  rocks.  But  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  flowers  of 
coral,  and  fome  other  marine  productions,  it  is  not  at 
all  doubted  but  they  have  a  regular  organization  ;  and 
if  their  feeds  have  net  yet  been  perceived,  it  is  be- 
caufe  their  fmallnefs  renders  them  imperceptible. 

But  fome  have  thought  that  the  generation  of  thefe 
plants  is  not  owing  to  thefe  feeds  ;  becaufe,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  Kang  with  their  heads  downwards,  they  would 
fall  off  to  the  bottoms  of  the  caverns,  and  not  place 
themfelves  on  the  top ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  by  fuppofmg  they  are  lighter  than  the  fea  wa¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  milk  which  furrounds  them  is  of  fo 
thick  a  nature,  that  it  may  help  to  affift  them  in  fwim- 
ming.  Hence  indeed  it  may  happen,  that  many  of 
them  may  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  there  pe¬ 
ri  fh  ;  but  then  likewife  others  may  afcend  to  the  top 
of  the  caverns,  and  there  fix  themfelves,  and  then  they 
will  grow  like  the  coral  from  which  they  proceed. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  from  the  regularity  of  thefe 
productions,  the  organization  of  their  parts,  the  great 
numbers  of  fmall  pores  in  their  bark  to  receive  the 
bitumen  and  other  fea  juices,  the  eminences  regularly 
hollowed  in  the  form  of  ftars,  which  ferve  for  the 
cafes  of  flowers  in  the  fame  fhape,  the  veifels  full  of  a 
milky  fluid  which  is  found  between  the  bark  and  the 
body  of  the  plant,  to  make  it  grow  thicker  by  little 
and  little,  and  the  perpetual  uniformity  of  the  fame 
circumftances ;  I  fay,  from  all  thefe  particularities  we 
have  reafon  to  believe^  that  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is 
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covered  with  plants,  wdth  charaaeridics  different  from 
ours.  In  Spain  they  have' a  particular  fort  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  getting  of  Coral,  particularly  at  a  pro¬ 
montory  in  Cata!c?iia.  This  is  a  wooden  crofs  which 
is  very  large,  and  in  the  center  there  is  a  wooden  bail 
of  a  great  weight,  to  which  a  very  long  and  thick  rope 
is  fattened.  .At  each  end  of  the  crofs  they  hanp-  a  net 
in  the  form  of  a  bag,  which  being  let  down  into 
the  fea,  fhere  are  proper  perfons,  who  know  where 
the  Coral  is  to  be  found,  and  have  the  care  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  rope.  They  guide  one  or  more  ends  of  the 
crofs  into  the  caverns,  and  then  the  nets  lay  hold  of 
the  Coral,  break  it  off,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  hollow 
part  of  the  net  ;  and  when  they  have  got  as  much  as 
can  wed  be  contained  in  each  of  them,  the  machine 
is  drawn  up.  The  Red  Coral  is  only  chofen  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufes,  and  many  authors  have  afcribed  great 
virtues  thereto,  which  are  in  a  great  meafure  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  good 
ahforbent,  and  therefore  is  proper  to  redrain  the  or- 
gafm  of  the  blood,  and  to  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
bile  and  other  humours  in  various  forts  of  fluxes,  as 
vyell  as  for  the  gripes  in  children.  Its  dofe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram. 

The  MADREPORE  has  no  bark  like  the  former, 
but  it  is  branched  like  it,  though  the  branches  are 
not  fo  numerous.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  and 
feme  are  only  a  thick  plate  of  a  hardifh  dony  matter, 
pierced  with  a  great  number  of  holes  or  pores,  which 
are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  fmall  pipes,  waves,  liars, 
and  other  figures  ;  but  it  is  moll  commonly  in  the 
fhape  of  a  fmall  tree,  and  the  branches  are  always  full 
of  holes  or  pores.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  no  where  in  fuch  great  plenty  as  near  the 
C drib  bee  ill  a  nds. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  as  the  flellated  Ma¬ 
drepore  akm  to  Coral ;  the  branched  Madrepore  akin 
to  Coral ;  the  Madrepore  or  Millepore  of  Tournefort ; 
the  common  Madrepore  or  fidulous  white  Coral;  the 
Madrepore  like  fouthern wood  ;  the  warty-pointed  Ma¬ 
drepore,  by Tome  called  the  water-pointed  white  Coral ; 
and  the  white  dellated  Madrepore. 
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Though  Madrepore  is  generally  found  growing  in 
the  fea,  yet  it  is  fometimes  found  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains  :  that  met  with  by  JuJJteu  on  Mount  Cbaumont  in 
Normandy  was  porous,  light,  white,  and  in  all  refpetts 
like  the  common  Madrepore.  It  is,  like  moft  petrifi- 
cations,  alkaline  and  abforbent,  and  has  much  the  fame 
virtues  as  Coral.  In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  the  dofe  is  from 
half  a  fcruple  to  two  fcruples. 
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—  - grey  filky,  ib. 

greyifh  green  filky, 
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Bifmuth,  more  brittle  than 
zinc,  ib. 

—  caufes  metals  to  melt 


ib. 


loofe  thready,  ib. 


eafily,  ib. 


ib. 


where  found,  ib. 

It’s  medicinal  ufe. 


Afbeftos  of  Linnteus,  83 
Afteria,  a  fort  of  opal, 
156 

- - by  fome  called  a 

cat’s  eye,  ib. 

Afterice,  or  ftar  ftone,  3^5 
Aftroites,  or  ftar  ftone, 

3  °7 

— •  moves  if  put  in  vine¬ 
gar,  308 
Aftrop,  chalybeate  fpring 
in  Northamptonfhire, 

3° 


B 


Bath  hot  fprings  in  Somer- 
fetlhire,  34 
Barnet  water  in  Hertford- 
fhire,  22 
Beleinnites,  a  fort  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  .298 
Berill,  a  gem  of  a  blnifh 
green,  155 

- different  kinds,  ib. 

- -  how  counterfeited, 

15  6 

Bifmuth,  a  femi-metal 
called  tin-glafs,  126 


Blood ftone,  a  fort  of  iron 
ore,  175 
Bole  Armenick,  67 
— - —  yellow,  68 

- red,  69 

- - brittle  white,  67 

- white  alcaline,  68 

- -  of  Blois,  ib. 

- —  bohemian,  ib. 

- brown  heavy  denfe, 

7° 

- —  greenifh,  ib. 

-  French,  69 

- - light  brittle,  70 

- of  Tokay,  63 

Borax,  what,  114 
—  mechanical  and  me¬ 
dicinal  uies,  ib. 
Brimftone,  ib. 

Briftol  hot  well  water  in 
Somerfetfhire,  34 
Brontise,  a  petri faftion, 

1 7° 

Brofely  burning  well  in 
Shropfhire,  41 
•Broughton  fulphureous  wa¬ 
ter  in  Yorkfhire,  48 
Bucardites,  a  petrifaction, 

299 

Bufonites,  a  petrifaction, 

300 

Burnly  water  in  Lanca- 
Ihire,  25 

Buxton  wells  in  Derby- 
Ill  ire,  19 


I 


N 


D 

<r t 

/ 

Caergile,  a  mineral  water 
in  Flintfhire,  21 
Carbuncle  defcribed,  148 
Carlton  water  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  24 

Cats  eye,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  gem,  15  2 

—  where  found,  1531 

— — - its  value,  ib. 

Cats  eye  or  gem  of  the 
fun,  170 

Cawthorp  water  in  Lin¬ 
coln  Hi  ire,  26 
Chadlington  water  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  3  1 
Chalcedony,  157 

- — - different  kinds,  ib.  i 

— - - -  what  formerly  ufed 

for,  1 5  8 
Chalk,  56 

Chalk,  marl  bluifh,  ib. 

- red,  57 

* — —  black,  15 
- - fil  ver  of  the  ancients, 

71 

Cheltenham  water  inGIou- 
cefterfhire,  21 
Chippenham  water  in 
VViltfhire,  45 
Chryfocolja,  a  fort  of  dull 
grit,  270 

- found  on  the  fhores 

of  New  England,  ib. 
Chryfolite,  the  Topaz  of 
the  ancients,  155 

- gold  coloured,  ib. 

- the  kinds,  ib. 

- how  counterfeited, ib. 

Cimolian  Earth,  51 

P  2 
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Cinnabar,  its  medicinal 
virtues,  128 

—  -  native,  ib. 

— - — - —  contains  quick- 
filver,  ib. 

Clay,  brown  fpotted,  5 1 

- - yellow,  4  forts,  ib. 

Clays  and  Earths,  50 
Clays  defcribed,  ib.  ' 
Clays,  Englifh,  3  forts,  52 
— —  bluifh  brittle  foft,  ib, 

• — —  foft  pale  red,  53 
—  brittle  black,  54 
— — -  turf,  green  heavy,  2 
Clifton  water  in  Oxford  - 
fhire,  3  1 

Cobalt,  what,  11 7 
- —  contains  bifmuth, 

1 28 

—  feveral  minerals  ib 
called,  ib. 

- tinges  glafs  blue,  ib. 

Coal-kannel,  its  ufes,  123 
Coal-pit,  fee  Pit- coal 
Cobham,  Chalybeate  wa¬ 
ter  in  Surry,  43 
Codfall  water  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  39 

Colurian  Spring  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  17 

Comner  water  in  Bedford- 
Ill  ire,  16 
Copper,  138 
- — — *  white,  139 

—  - -  ores,  ib. 

- —  turned  imoreddifli 

allies,  1 40 

— ■ — -  how  changed  to 

brafs,  ib. 

- *  how  got  from  its 

ore,  ib. 
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Copper  pyrites,  how 
known,  139 
Copper  fprings,  140 
- -  its  different  ores. 


141 

Corichites,  293 
Coral  of  Linnaeus,  309 
—  enquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of,  310 

•  -  method  of  getting  it 

irt  Catalonia,  3  1 1 
— — -  Red,  its  medicinal 
ufes  in  a  great  meafure 
imaginable,  ib. 
Cornelian,  a  femi-tranf- 
parent  ftone,  156 

- - of  the  colour  of  raw 

flefh,  ib. 

- — —  different  forts,  ib. 

— - ufed  for  feals,  157 

Crickle  fpaw  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  25 

Croft  mineral  fpring  in 
Yorkfhire,  47 
Cryftal,  what,  91 
Cryflal,  bright,  ib. 

- —  blackifh  bright,  ib. 

-  dull  w'hitifh,  ib. 

— —  brightifli  coiourlefs, 

9  2 

- - dull,  ib. 

- -  brown,  93 

•  - crooked,  ib. 

- - yellowifh  bright,  92 

•  - fmall  blackifh  bright, 


93 


white,  ib. 

with  two  pyramids, 


ib. 


. - with  two  long  pyra¬ 

mids,  ib. 

Cryftals  imperfeCt,  94 


E 


D 

Diamond,  the  hardefl  of 
all  gems,  144 

- - — .  what  fort  beft,  ib. 

- - remain  unhurt  in 

the  fire,  146 

- where  moll  plentv, 

ib. 

- value  of,  ib. 

- — —  the  largeft  when 
found,  145 

-  factitious  how 

made,  144 

Diamond,  powder  of, 
ferves  to  polifh  gems, 

H7 

Doddington  fulphureous 
waters  in  Oxfordfhire,32 
Dog  and  Duck  water  near 
London,  43 

Dulwich  water  in  Kent, 

•  23 

E 

Earth,  cimolean,  51,  55 

- chian,  55 

- celenufian,  ib. 

- Cretan,  56 

- fullers,  58 

- fullers  green,  ib. 

- of  Malta,  5 1 

- famian,  55 

- melian,  56 

- of  Sinope,  65 

— —  eretrian,  67 
Eagle-ftone  defcribed,  1 7 1 
- -  the  different 


kinds,  ib. 
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Echinites,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trification,  296 
Emerald,  green  gem,  153 

. - different  kinds,  ib. 

•— — —  where  found,  ib. 
— - the  medicinal  vir¬ 

tues,  ib. 

- - how  counterfeited, 

154 

Emery,  cuts  glafs  like  a 
Diamond,  175 
Enhydrus,  a- kin  to  the 
eagle-hone,  173 
Enorchus,  17 1 
Entrochi,  or  wheels  within 
wheels,  303 

Epfoiri  wells  in  Surry,  41 
Erafmus’s  well  in  Stafford- 
ill  ire,  40 

Euny  well  in  Cornwall,  16 
F 

Foffile  petrified  bodies,  280 
Fruits  petrified,  298 
Fungites,  298 

G 

Gainfborough  fpring  in 
Lincolnfhire,  27 
Garnets,  149 

- their  different 

forts,  ib. 

• - occidental,  150 

- -  large  valuable, 

149  .  V 

- - —  miflaken  by  fome 

for  carbuncles,  150 

P 


Geodes,  a  fort  of  eagle 
Hone,  17 1 

Gold  the  heaviefl  of  all 
metals,  143 

— — -  extremely  duftile^ibr 
— — ■  fometimes  found  in 
a  blue  Hone,  ib. 

- -  native  mixed  with 

filver,  ib. 

— —  how  feparated  from 
filver,  ib. 

— —  diffolves  only  in  aqua 
regia,  ib. 

— —  mines  where 

found,  jifi 

Gran hard  white,  199- 
exceeding  hard  red, 

200 

- pale  whitifh,  va¬ 
riegated  with  black,  ib-.- 
Grafs  petrified,  291 
Grit,  white  flony,,  262 
— —  cream  coloured  fcon y, 

•  i 

ID. 

— —  coarfe  bright  white 
flony,  263 

— — -  very  coarfe  white 
flony,  ib. 

- - dull  white  fine  flony, 

ib, 

— —  dull  white  coarfe 
flony,  ib. 

— —  brownifh  white  fine 
flony,  264 

— —  glittering  greyifh 
white,  ib. 

■ - greenifh  white  flony,, 

ib. 

- coarfe  greenifh  dull, 

265 

-  called  the  Puteolan, 

powder,  ib. 

3 
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Grit,  fine  pale  reddifh,  ib. 

- - pale  red  fhining,  266 

— — greyilh  red  filming, 

ib. 

-r — very  coarfe  greenifh 
red,  ib. 

— —  line  Aiming  iron  co¬ 
loured,  ib. 

>  line  red  ftony,  267 

»- — —  coarfe  and  variegat¬ 
ed,  ib. 

— -  flefh-coloured  varie¬ 
gated,  ib. 

- - brown ifh  and  varie¬ 
gated,  268 

* — —  fine  flefh- coloured 
variegated,  ib. 

«—■—  extremely  pale  whit- 
ifh  red,  ib. 

- - browifh  red  coarfe, 

269 

- —  very  coarfe  blackifh 

fieib- coloured,  ib. 

•  -  very  coarfe  reddifh 

green,  270 

«—  fine  fhining  pale 
green,  ib. 

- - -  fhining  gold-colour¬ 
ed,  ib. 

- — —  very  hard  fine  black, 
271 

— —  fine  black  and  white, 
ib. 

— —  very  coarfe  black  and 
white,  ib. 

► - fhining  rufty  black, 

ib. 

— - —  coarfe  fparkling 
brownifh  black,  272 

*  - fine  brownifh  black 

fparkling,  ib. 
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Gypfum,  what,  84 

- hard  white,  ib. 

- greyifh  white,  85 

- pale  gloffy,  ib. 

— —  fhining  green,  ib. 

— — —  Alining  red  and 
white,  84 
- — —  foft  red,  85 
— foft  white,  ib. 


H 

Han  bridge  water  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  25 

Hampftead  water  in  Mid- 
dlefex,,  28 

Harrogate  water  in  York- 
fhire,  47 

Hartlepool,  chalybeate 
water  in  Durham,  19 
Hedgehog,  fea,  a  petri¬ 
faction,  296 
Hedgehog  ftone,  ib. 
Heigh,  a  vitriol ick  water 
in  Lancalhire,  25 
Hcematites,  a  fort  of  iron 
ore,  136,  175 
Hippocrates  Sleeve,  a  pe¬ 
trifaction,  303 
Holy  well  in  Cornwall,  16 
Holt,  water,  in  Wiltfhire, 
46 

Horfe-Head  Stone,  a  kind 
of  petrifaction,  299 
Hyacinth,  a  yellowifh  red 
gem,  150 

— - - different  forts,  ib. 

— — —  where  found,  1 5  1 


/ 
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jafper,  green,  164 

- -  bright  red,  166 

— - —  blueifh  green  varie¬ 
gated  with  black,  165 

- -  dull  deep  green,  ib. 

— - — dufky  green,  1 66 
— — -  dull  purple  and 
white,  167 

*—  hard  bluifh  green, 

164 

-  hard  dull  flefh-co- 
loured,  168 

■ - *  hard  greyifh.  green, 

165 

- - hard  whitilh  green, 

164 

—  hard  variegated  pur¬ 
ple,  166 

—  bluifh  marbled,  167 
»  —  pale  bluifh,  167 

pale  brown  hard,  167 
— —  foft  dufky  green,  164 

- - very  hard  yellowifh 

green,  165  . 

—  yellowifh  hard  varie¬ 
gated,  167 

Jeffop’s  well  in  Surry,  42 
jet,  called  by  fome  black 
Amber,  121 

lews  Stone  of  Linnaeus, 
308 

Ilmincton  Water  in  War- 

O 

wick  ill  ire,  44 
Indian  red,  64 
Ingle  white  chalybeateWa- 
ter  in  Lancashire,  26 
Iron,  136 

1 — -  hardefl  of  all  Me¬ 
tals,  ib. 

— — -  how  melted,  ib. 
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Iron,  ores  of,  ib. 

—  its  medicinal  virtues, 
138 

Ifing-glafs  bright  brown, 

73 

- — —  bright  purple,  ib. 

- - white  ihining,  ib. 

K 

Kinalton  mineral  fpring  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  31 
King’s  Cliff  Water  in  Nor- 
thamptonfnire,  30 
King’s  Sutton  Water  in 
Northamptonfhire  ib. 
Kirkby-Thower  a  chaly¬ 
beate  Water  in  Weil- 
moreland,  44 
Knarefborough  dr  pping 
Well  in  Yorkfhire,  49 


L 

Lachnis,  pale  gloffy  flefh- 
coloured,  79 

. - gloffy  greenifh  white, 

ib. 

— - dull  greyifh  white, 

ib. 

- dull  white,  80 

— —  dull  flefh-coloured, 
ib. 

— —  bluifh  white,  81 
— — —  gloffy  greenifh,  ib. 
— — —  greenifh  white,  8  1 

- flefh-coloured  gloffy, 

80  - 

- — —  white  gloffy,  So 
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Lapis  lazuli,  a  Stone  with 
golden  breaks,  i6g 
•—  ferves  to  make  Ultra- 
marine,  ib. 

— —  of  two  kinds,  ib. 
Lead,  131 

—  - Ore  of,  contains  Sil¬ 

ver,  ib. 

— -  Marks  how  to  find 
it,  132 

•—  ufed  to  purify  Gold 
and  Silver,  133 

—  - its  bad  effects,  ib. 

— —  red,  ib. 

— —  white,  ib. 

Lemington  Water  in  War- 

wicklhire,  44 
Lincomb  Water  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  39 

Litharge  how  made,  133 
Livonian  Earth,  68 
Loams,  their  different 
kinds,  59 

Llandridod  Rock  Water 
in  Radnor/hire,  32 
Pump  Water,  33 

—  fulphureous  Water, 
ib. 

Loadftone,  175 
Lydian  Stone,  a  fort  of 
black  Marble,  189 
— — -  where  found,  ib. 

* — 7—  always  in  Columns, 
ib. 


M 


Madern  Well  in  Cornwall, 
216 

Madrepore,  3  1 1 
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Malton  Spaw  in  York- 
Ihire,  47 

Magnet  or  Loadilone,  173 
Marble,  black  and  yellow, 
*95 

• - -  black  with  red  and 

white  veins,  195 

- —  black  with  red, 

white,  and  yellow  veins, 
ib. 

- —  afh-coloured,  196 

— — - —  blackNamure,  1 89 
— — —  black  coralloide, 
192 

- — - black,  194 

— — _  bluifh,  black, 
hard,  ib. 

—  —  brown  and  white, 
brittle,  192 
— ■ — —  brown,  193 

- blue  and  white, 

J93 

■ - — Chian,  189 

— —  hard,  pale,  yel¬ 

low  gloffy,  188 

- —  harcl  black,  189 

— _ — —  ofDerbylhire,  190 

- hard  greyiih  black, 

191 

- hard  variegated 

red  and  white,  193 

- - hard  brown,  194 

- - green,  191 

-  green  with  white 

veins,  1915 

- greenilh  black  and 

white  fpotted,  196 

- greenilh  foft,  ib. 

-  greyiih  brown, 

196 


greyiih  green,  191 
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Marble,  Numidian,  1 88 

—  - pale  brown,  193 

*  -  pale  grey,  197 

—  parian,  1 87 

— —  Lacedemonian,  190 

- —  purple  and' white, 

192 

—  red  with  white  and 

gold  veins,  197 
— — - —  Theban,  ib. 

- - -  white  hard,  189 

- -  yellow  and  purple, 

1 94 

— — yellow  and  blue,  ib. 
Marchaiites,  diver  colour¬ 
ed,  273 

— — — —gold  coloured,  274 
— — — -  heavy  white,  ib. 
Marl,  denfe  white  jpongy, 

56 

—  white  alkaline,  ib. 
— —  chalk  bluifh,  ib. 

*  -  brittle  bluifli  brown, 

57 

* — —  bluilh  ilony,  ib. 

—  yellow  brittle  Tandy, 

ib. 

- —  pale  red  brittle,  ib. 

*  - red  heavy  brittle,  ib. 

- —  red  Tandy,  ib. 

- red  flony,  ib. 

1 — —  red  heavy,  38 

*  - -  brown  brittle,  ib. 

- - green  Tandy,  ib. 

- -  black  brittle,  39 

Marls,  34 

Matlock  Bath  in  Derby- 
fhire,  18 

Medicated  mineral  Wa¬ 
ters,  1 2 

Melian  Earth,  71 
Mineral  Waters  with  earthy 
particles,  13 


Mineral  Waters  with  Salts, 
ib. 

— - with  Sal  Gem,  14 

— —  abounding  with 
Nitrum,  ib. 

Moreton  Water  in  Shrop- 
Ihire,  41 


N 

Naples  yellow,  64 
Naptha  what,  117 

-  where  found,  ib. 

— — —  what  Tort  bed,  ib. 
— —  its  medicinal  uTes, 
1 18 

Nephritick  Stone,  its  uTe, 
163 

- -  white,  ib. 

Nevil  hot  Water  in  LeiceT- 
terfhire,  26 

Newton  Dale  petriTying 
Water  in  Yorkfhire,  48 
Nitre  what,  109 

- how  to  obtain  it,  110 

- its  uTes  in  medicine, 

ib. 

Nitrum  of  the  Antients, 
109 

Nocerian  Earth,  68 
Northall  Water  in  Hert¬ 
ford  Ihire,  22 
Nottington  Water  in  Dor- 
Tetfoire,  19 


O 

Okers,  62 

- bright  red  brittle, 

64 


brittle  black,  66 


p 


Oker,  clayey  yellow,  63 
- — — ——  common  yellow, 
ib. 

- - — - .  crumbly  yellow, 

ib. 

- - -  dufky,  yellow,  64 

<— — —  gold  coloured,  63 
— —  heavy  pale  yellow, 

63 

— — — —  light  clayey,  64 

- - pale  red,  65 

- — - pale  red  clayey,  ib. 

- - green,  66 

- — — —  pale  yellow,  62 

*  -  fafFron  coloured, 

63 

- - - ftony  yellow,  ib. 

*- - - —  red  heavy,  65 

•  -  purple,  64 

Onyx,  a  Stone  fo  called 

from  a  man’s  nail,  1 5  8 
— —  the  different  kinds, 
ib. 

• — —  Columns  made  there¬ 
with,  ib. 

■ — — proper  for  Seals,  159 
Opal,  a  precious  Stone, 

152 

- - the  different  kinds, 

ib. 

Ophiomorphites,  a  petri¬ 
faction,  297 
Orpiment,  115 

— -  ■  its  principles,  1 16 

- -  not  poifonous,  ib. 

► - red,  1 1 5 

Orfton  mineral  Water  in 
Northamptonfhire,  3  1 
Oftracomorphos,  a  petri¬ 
faction,  292 
Owl’s  Head  Stone,  300 


E 


Pancras  Wells  in  Middle- 
fex,  2  8 

Pebbles  cryftal,  226 
Pebble  Stones,  common, 
231 

PeCtunculi,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trification,  294 
Petrifactions  in  general 
how  performed,  2S0 

- - - like  Ears,  301 

- -  like  the  Nerves, 

301 

. — - like  Hearts,  299 

- - like  Kidneys,  301 

- Bones,  ib. 

—  - like  Buttons,  303 

—  - like  Legs,  3:  3 

- —  of  Teeth,  302 

Petrified  Fifh,  292 
- Cockles,  293 

•  -  Grofs,  291 

- - Mufcle  Shells,  205 

—  - Oylter  Shells,  292 

—  - - Plants,  290 

. - Scollop  Shells, 294 

- —  Shells,  292 

- Trees,  287 

*  - Trees  where  found 

in  England,  287 

-  Bodies,  280 

Petroleum,  fee  Naptha 
Pit  Coal,  121 

—  -  of  what  it  con- 

fifts,  122 

- -  Oil  of,  ib. 

Pit  Coal  Fires  a  preferva- 
tive  againft  the  plague, 
ib.  * 

■■  its  medicinal  vir¬ 

tues,  ib. 
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Pitchford  Water  in  Shrop- 
ihire,  41 

Pitch  mineral  what,  118 
— —  its  medicinal  ufes,  ib. 
Pitch,  jews,  1 1 8 
Porphyry,  purple,  198 

—  - — —  of  the  colour  of 

red  Lead,  199 

- — - pale  red  ^Egyp¬ 

tian,  ib. 

Portugal  Earth,  69 
Praffite,  the  Matrix  of  an 
Emerald,  154 

» . —  the  different  kinds, 

ib. 

Pumice  Stone,  175 
Pyrites,  flat  with  a  rough 
Coat,  274 

- - -  fiat  with  a  thick 

whitifh  brown  coat,  275 

- - bright  with  eight 

Sides,  279 

. . —  green  without  a 

Cruft,  276 

— - hard  fhining  with 

12  Sides,  279 

— - . -  like  a  bunch  of 

grapes,  ib. 

•— - large  foliaceous 

like  a  cube,  278 

•  - round  with  a 

cracked  coat,  275 
- - round  ftreaked, 

2  77 

•  - round  angular, 

2  77 

> — — —  round  filver  co¬ 
loured,  ib. 

- -  final  1  folid  like  a 

cube,  279 

—  - -  with  a  foliaceous 

furface,  277 
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Pyrites,  with  a  frnootfe 
gloffy  furface,  278 
Pyri  formes,  petrifactions 
like  pears,  298 

Q. 

Queens  Camel  Water  in 
Somerfetfhire,  39 
Quickfilver,  329 

- -  where  found,  ib„ 

■ - - —  which  beft,  131 

— -  its  medicinal  vir¬ 

tues,  ib. 

- — —  heavieft  metal  ex¬ 
cept  Gold,  ib* 

K 

Realgar  what,  116 
Road  mineral  Spring  in 
Wiltfhire,  46 
Rock  Stone,  181 
Rougham  Water  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  24 
Rotten  Stone,  72 
Ruby  defcribed,  148 

-  its  kinds,  ib. 

- -  its  value,  ib. 

- - faaias,  the  matrix 

of  the  true  Ruby,  149 
Ruby  cell  defcribed,  ib. 
Ruddle,  58 

S 

Sal  ammoniac  of  the  an- 
tients  what,  113 
- —  factitious,  ib. 


I  N  D 

Sal  ammoniac,  its  ufes  in 
medicine,  ib. 

Salt,  common,  107 
Salt  foflile,  or  Sal  gem,  107 

•  - —  Spirit  of,  its  vir¬ 

tues,  108 

Salt,  its  ufes  in  medicine. 
109 

Salt  petre,  109 
— — —  its  ufes  in  medi¬ 
cine,  no 

Sand,  fine  (hining  white, 
24  6 

- - -  large  fliining  white, 

247 

—  fine  white  very  fhi- 
ning,  ib. 

-■ —  -  fine  brownilh  white 
dull,  ib. 

— - —  yellowifli  white,  248 
~~ —  reddifli  white,  ib. 

—  - large  brownilh  white, 

ib. 

- - large  yellowifliwhite, 

249. 

—  large,  coarfe,  varie¬ 
gated,  ib. 

— —  dull  brownilh  white, 
ib. 

— —  dull  greenifh  white, 
250 

•  - glittering  greyilh 

white,  ib. 

— —  large  Ihining  red,  25  1 

- - large  Ihining  flefh- 

coloured,  ib. 

•  - coarfe  Ihiningbrown- 

ifh,  ib. 

- - fine  brownilh  red,  ib. 

■ - pale  brownilh  red,ib. 

- - very  fine  pale  red, 

252 


E  X. 

Sand,palilh  brown  yellow, 
ib. 

— -  fine  pale  yellow,  ib. 

- fine  gold-coloured, 

253 

- very  coarfe  pale  yel¬ 
low,  ib. 

- very  dull  whitilh 

yellow,  ib. 

— —  large  Ihining  yellow, 
ib. 

* -  coarfe  bright  yellow, 

ib. 

— —  large  dull  yellow, 

254 

— —  dull  deep  yellow,  ib. 

- -  very  large  cl  ail  faf- 

fron-coloured,  ib. 

- — —  coarfe  dirty  yellow, 
ib. 

- —  coarfe  brownilh  yel¬ 
low,  2^5 

- —  greenifh  pale  yellow, 

ib. 

- greenifh  red,  pale, 

dull,  ib. 

- coarfe  blackilh  yel¬ 
low,  ib. 

- blackilh  ftraw-co- 

loured,  256 

- blackilh  fulphur-co- 

loured,  ib. 

- fine  rufty  yellow-co¬ 
loured,  ib. 

- fineft  brown  yellow, 

257 

- yellowifli  flelh-co- 

loured,  ib. 

- coarfe  llraw  colour¬ 
ed,  ib. 

—  coarfe  fulphur  co¬ 
loured,  258 


I  N  D 

Sand  extremely  Alining 
yellow,  258 

— - —  yellow,  with  hetero¬ 
geneous  particles,  ib. 

- -  large,  of  a  yellow 

gold  colour,  259 

*  - -  very  coarfe  faffron- 

coloured,  ib. 

—  fine  dufky  faffron- 

coloured,  ib. 

- very  fine  brown  dull, 

260 

•  - very  coarfe  pale 

brown,  ib. 

■ - dull  brown  coarfe,  ib. 

— — —  coarfe  fhining  pale 
brown,  261 

— Alining  greyilhblack, 
ib. 

— —Alining  reddilh  black, 
ib. 

—  "  coarfe  dulky  green 
variegated,  262 

Sand  Stones,  177 
Saphire,  a  hard  Iky  blue 
gem,  151 

- where  found,  ib. 

*—  how  changed  to  a 
Diamond,  ib. 

"  how  counterfeited, 
151 

Sardonyx,  a  Stone  between 
a  Cornelian  and  an 
Onyx,  157 

- various  kinds,  ib. 

•  - bell  from  the  Eaft 

Indies,  ib. 

Scarborough  Spaw,  49 
Sealed  Earth,  of  Striga, 

69 

- - -  of  Silefia,  68 

*  - -  red  of  Livonia,  69 


E  X. 

Sealed  Earth,  Tufcan,  60 

- —  T urky,  ib. 

Selenite,  86 

-  fine  tranfparent,  ib. 

Sea  Urchin,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  295 

- opake  fireaked,  ib. 

- thin  fireaked,  ib. 

- thick,  87 

- - fiiort,  ib. 

— — tranfparent,  ib. 

- — -  thick  dull,  ib. 

- with  longitudinal  fi¬ 
laments,  ib. 

- brown  tranfparent,  8 8 

- thin  tranfparent,  ib. 

- dull  thick,  ib. 

- long  fcaly,  ib. 

- -  with  thin  flakes,  ib, 

- dull,  89 

- like  a  column,  ib. 

- -  like  a  column  with 

thin  fibres,  ib. 

- tranfparent  colour- 

lefs,  ib. 

- whitilh.  dull,  90 

- with  eight  fides,  ib. 

— -  with  fibres  like  a  Aar, 

9°. 

Selenite,  a  kind  of  petri- 
faftion,  299 

Shad  well  Water  near  Lon¬ 
don,  28 

Shapmore  fulphureous 
Water  in  Weflmore- 
land,  45 

Silver,  141 

- its  different  Ores,  ib. 

— — -  mines  of,  where 
found,  142 

- how  feparated  from 

Copper,  ib. 


r  n  d 

Silver."  How  feparated  from 
Gold,  ib. 

— — -  cauftick  made  there¬ 
with,  ib. 

Slate,  Stone,  1 8 1 
Slates  their  different  kinds, 

1 86 

Slate,  Irifh,  187 
$ m iris  o r  E in  ery ,  175 
Smaragdopraffus,  a  fort  of 
gem,  154 

Spar,  with  a  narrow  ob¬ 
long  Pyramid,  100 
— - - with  a  long  Column, 

101  ^ 

- - with  a  very  Ihort  Co¬ 
lumn,  ib. 

. — —  with  a  broad  Pyra¬ 
mid,  ib. 

— —  with  a  long  Pyramid, 
ib. 

- - {lender,  102 

. - with  eight  hides,  ib. 

— — -  with  fix  hides,  ib. 

- - with  three  hides,  ib. 

- - with  a  very  fhort 

Pyramid,  103 
— with  five  fides,  ib. 

— - —  commonly  called  Ire¬ 
land  Cryftal,  ib. 

- -  milk-white  opaque, 

ib. 

— —  hard,  grey  tranfpa- 
rent,  104 

. - tranfparent,  colour  - 

lefs,  ib. 

- -  cruited,  ib. 

- —  brittle  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  ib. 

• -  hard,  whitilh 

biown,  105 


E  X. 

Spar,  dull,  pale  brown, 
ib. 

- - —  white,  brittle,  ib. 

- - -  light,  pale  brown, 

ib. 

- - —  whitifh  brittle,  ib. 

- —  hard  pale  brown, 

ib. 

— —— —  whitifh  grey,  106 

- - —  whitifh  brown,  ib. 

- - —  hard,  white,  ob¬ 
long,  ib. 

Spelter,  fee  Zinc. 

Stanger  Spring  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  17 

Star  hone,  a  petrifaction, 

3°5 

Stelechites,  petrifactions  fo 
called,  289 

Stones,  circumfcribed 
common,  200 
Stones  harder,  common, 
216 

- like  flint,  220 

«— —  like  pebbles,  231 

- —  crvltalline,  226 

— —  flinty,  224 
Strenfield  Water  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  27 

Stretham  Wrater  in  Ssrry, 

43 

Stromboits,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  292 
Sulphur,  native,  114 

. - factitious,  how 

prepared,  1 1 5 
Sulphureous  Waters,  14 
Swanfey  Water  in  Gla- 
morganlhire,  22 
Sydenham  Wells  in  Kent, 

23 


I  N 


Talc,  72 

- - -  Venetian,  73 

— ~ — *  black  fliining,  74 
— —  bright  green  ihining, 

75 

— —  bright  purple,  73 

- - bright  white,  78 

• - dull  pale  red,  76 

- dull  white,  78 

#  '  i 

— —  Englifh,  77 
— * —  gold  coloured  fhin- 

74  . 

- - -  greeniAl  Alining,  75 

- green  greyifh,  75 

- - greyifh  yellow  fhin- 

ing,  76 

—  grey  Alining,  75 

- -  gloAy  yellowifh,  77 

- gloAy  white greenifh, 

78 

— - — >  Alining,  74 
— —  Ayning  bluiAi  brown, 

76  _  ■ 

- — *— *  with  fiefh  coloured 
fibres,  78 

— — ~  orange  coloured,  77 
— —  fweet  fcented,  76 
•— — -  of  Linnaeus,  73 
Tilbury  Water  in  EAex, 
20 

Thetford  fpring  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  29 
Tin,  134 

— " —  lighted  of  ail  metals, 
ib. 

- — —  beft  mines  of,  in 
Cornwall,  ib. 

— —  melts  fooner  than 

-  other  metals,  ib. 


D  E  X. 

Tin,  its  medicinal  virtues, 
„J35 

Tin-glafs,  126 
Tin  cal,  or  green  oker,  66 
Toad-Aone,  170 
Topaz,  the  Chryfolite  of 
the  ancients,  155 
Triochites,  301,  303 
Tripoli,  yellow,  71 

—  -  recldiAi  white,  71 

—  green iAi  red,  ib. 

—  - -  pale  brown,  72 

*— — -  fparkling  brown, 

ib. 

■ - —  fparkling  red,  ib. 

Tuberoides,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  298 
Tunbridge  wells  in  Kent, 
22 

T un bridge  wells  near  Lon¬ 
don,  29 

Turky  Stone,  168 
Tuttenag,  126 

V 

Verdi  ter,  53 

—  - —  EngliAi,  ib. 

Verdigreafe,  141 

—  - —  ufed  by  pain¬ 

ters  and  dyers,  ib. 

—  - its  medicinal 

ufes,  ib. 

Vitriol,  white,  110 

- - blue,  hi 

- -  green,  ib. 

- how  formed,  ib. 

- -  white,  its  virtues, 

1 1 2 

—  - green,  how  made, 

1 1 1 


2, 


I  '  N  D 

Upminfter  water  in  Eflex, 
20 


W 

Waters  impregnated  with 
metals,  14 

Weft-Afhon  fpring  in 
Wiltshire,  45 

Weft-wood  fpring  in  Der¬ 
by  fhire,  19 

Whaley  water  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  25 

Whitham  water  in  Eflex, 
20 

Wigglefworth  water  in 
Yorkfhire,  48 


E  X. 

Willoughbridge  water  in 
Stafford  (hire,  40 
Worm  Stones,  a  kind  of 
petrifa&ion,  299 

Z 

Zarnick,  what,  116 
Zinc,  a  femi-metal,  126 

- how  gained  from  the 

ore,  127 

- very  volatile,  ib. 

- ores  of,  ib. 

- flowers  of,  ib. 

— —  flowers  of,  their  vir¬ 

tues,  ib. 

• 
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